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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TN collecting together for the use of students in 
Archaeology all the information that is extant re- 
specting Dorchester, I believe that I have done useful 
service ; there is certainly no place within easy reach 
of Oxford where they can learn so much by merely 
using their eyes with sufficient care. If a beginner 
has the help of one better informed than himself he 
can, of course, get on much faster ; but there was no 
need of another Essay on the subject, enough has 
been written about it, and the high reputation that 
Mr. E. A. Freeman has now deservedly obtained would 
make any one unwilling to differ in opinion from 
him, and his Essay was well worth reprinting, al- 
though written quite in his youth. The careful ob- 
servations of Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. Barns, residing 
on the spot, have confirmed the sagacity of what at 
first appeared to have been conjecture only. 

There is to be a Professor of Archaeology appointed 
in Oxford very speedily, and the whole of the Ash- 
molean Museum is in future to be given up for that 
subject. But Archaeology is a very comprehensive 
term; there are many branches of it, and we may 
hope that neither Heraldry nor Architectural History 
will be overlooked ; and for these there is no better 
field than Dorchester, as supplementary to Oxford 
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itself, which abounds with fine examples of each 
period, but as it happens, fewer of the thirteenth 
century than any other, and this is just the period 
in which Dorchester Abbey Church is most im- 
portant. It should be remembered that in French 
the word Areheologie is usually understood to mean 
what we call Architectural History ; this is generally 
the most popular branch to begin with, and often 
leads to other branches. 
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DORCHESTER, OXFORDSHIRE. 

OSNERAL IKTEODUCIION, 1882. 

Bt JOKN henry PARKER, C.B. 

"nORCHESTER is by far the most interesting and 
most important place in the historical point of view 
within easy reach of Oxford, and it is very desirable 
that the successive sets of students in Oxford should 
have the best information that is extant respecting 
Dorchester put within their reach. In an hour's time 
they can get there, and pursue their studies, when- 
ever they have an afternoon at liberty^ and may thus 
have a key to the history of England from the earliest 
period to the present time. Beginning with the 
earthworks of the British town on Sinodun Hill% 
they can see that the Britons lived in wooden huts, 
for there are no remains of any stone or brick build- 
ings on Sinodun Hill. Their dwellings must have 
been similar to those of the Italian peasants in the 
Pontifical States in the time of Pius IX.^ 

« Sinodun Hill is aUo called the/'Wittenham Hms;" it 
may be called either two hills united at the foot, or one hill 
with a forked top. The earthworks for the purpose of forti- 
fication are on one of the hills only, and this probably enclosed 
a British town, or dwelling-place, the other hill being the 
patture-ground only. A. fortification of this early period com- 
monly consisted of three parts : the arx, or citadel, or keep, 
with a triple line of defence ; the town, or other dwelling-place, 
with a double line of defence; and the pasture-ground, with 
a single one only, and that a very slight one. The entrance 
has sometimes as many as seven lines of defence, as at Maiden 
Castle, near Weymouth. 

^ These commonly appeared to English visitors as hayricks, 
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At tbe foot of Sinodun Hill, but on the other side 
of the river, is the Roman Camp, no doubt made by 
the legion under Aldus Plautius. With the usual saga- 
city of the Romans, and economy of labour, a bend 
of the river was chosen for the site of the camp, so 
that the river itself defended three sides of it. On 
the fourth side a high rampart was constructed, and 
the earth dug out to make the rampart formed a 
trench wide enough and deep enough to make a very 
efficient fosse, through which a branch of the river was 
made to run, so that when completed the river was 
made to defend the whole camp. This was not an 
unusual plan with the Romans ; the same plan was 
followed at Leicester. It should be observed also 
that the Roman Camp is on the level ground, and we 
usually find one within a short distance of a British 
town on a hill "". 

Respecting the history of Dorchester between the 
Roman and the Norman periods, Mr. Addington and 
Mr. Macfarlane have collected all the information that 

until they perceived that there was an apertare at one end, 
which served for door, window, and chimnej, and to their 
amasement they saw a number of naked children, and their 
parents, iu tatters, coining out of this apparent hayrick to 
stare at them and beg for coppers. In that part of Italy 
everything had remained in the same state from the time of 
the Kings of Bome, and the present inhabitants were called 
by modern Eomanists ''the most happy, peaceful, and con- 
tented people on the face of the earth;" making good the 
truth of the old proverb, that '^ where ignorance is bliss 'tis 
folly to be wise." See a view of Oabii in 1870, from a photo- 
graph, in Parker's '* Archaeology of Borne," vol. i. plate zlvi., 
or plate i. of the Supplement, where the huts of the peasants 
are seen under the old wall of tlie time of the Kings of Bome. 
^ See Note A. at the end of this Introduction, p. xxix. 
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is extant That it was for a time the see or seat of 
a Bishopric that extended over a large part of Eng- 
land, and which was eventually transferred to Lin- 
coln, will be news to the generality of young students, 
though not to others. The Britons of the Saxon 
period were not more advanced in civilization than 
the Italians of the Pontifical States at the present 
time. Buildings of cut stone or ashlar masonry of 
that period are extremely rare; the earliest stone 
buildings that are anything more than rubble walls, 
which can be called Saxon, are very rarely earlier 
than the year 1000, and Dorchester is no exception 
to this general observation. But from the time of 
the foundation of the monastery in 1140, we have im- 
portant remains of every period. The Abbey Church 
is one of the finest in England, and for the most part 
of the best period. The architectural history of this 
magnificent church has been a battle-field of the 
Archaeologists for the last half-century. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman, the historian of the Norman 
Conquest, wrote a "History of Architecture*^*' in 
1849. He is now considered as perhaps the best 
English historian of our times, and he has no reason 
to be ashamed of the history of Dorchester Church, 
a work of his youth, written in 1851. Although I 
never could agree with him about it in all points, 
yet I always saw that there was a great deal to be 

* "The History of Architecture." By E. A.Froeman. (Lon- 
don, 1S490 The late Sir Gilbert Scott thought very highly of 
this work, although Mr. Freeman had neyer left England when 
he wrote it, and had only engravings by which to trace the 
early part of the history. 
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said in favour of his views at that period^ and it 
seems very desirable that Oxford students should 
still have the opportunity of hearing all sides of the 
question. The accuracy of Mr. Freeman's observa- 
tions, and of those of Orlando Jewitt in his letter to 
him, has been remarkably coufirmed by the disco- 
veries made during the progress of the restorations, 
as Mr. Macfarlane, who was always on the spot, par- 
ticularly observed. 

It is only recently that the great importance of 
chantry-chapels, so commonly added to our churches, 
whether parochial or monastic, has been observed; 
they are most commonly of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and evident additions to an older building, 
but sometimes, as at Dorchester, they are as early as 
the thirteenth. 

The important eastern part of the choir, which 
Mr. Freeman and others call the Fresbttert, be- 
cause it corresponds to that part of some of our 
cathedrals which is so called (being the place where 
the Priests or Presbyters assembled to form a pro- 
cession into the choir), I should be disposed, at Dor- 
chester, to call the Ladt-chapel, although at the 
same time it was a chantry -chapel of some great 
benefactor to the abbey in the time of Edward I. 
Just in the same manner as the chapel of Henry YII. 
at Westminster was at the same time both the Lady- 
chapel and a chantry-chapel, and was built at the 
royal expense, not at that of the Canons of West- 
minster; so, in the time of Edward I. or II., the 
splendid Lady -chapel at Dorchester was probably 
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built at the expense of the governors of Wallingford 
Castle, which was reckoned as one of the royal palaces 
in the time of Edward I., and not at that of the 
Augustinian Canons of Dorchester. The endowment 
of the abbey *^ does not appear to have been large 
enough for them to have built all these great works 
at their own expense ; each chantry-chapel was built 
at the cost of the founder^ and at least begun in his 
lifetime '. This finest part of the church is sometimes 
called the Sanctuary, and perhaps that is the best 
name for it ; the high altar certainly stood there, as 
is shewn by the beautiful sedilia for the officiating 
priests. It would therefore be the most sacred part 
of the church. A piscina at the south-west corner 



* See Dagdale's MonasticoHj vol. vi. p. 324. 

' On enquiry at the Heralds' College respecting cbantries 
belonging to this church, Mr. Tucker, Somerset Herald, has 
kindly looked for my information, and all he could find there 
is given below. It relates to a lamp to be kept burning in one 
of the chantry-chapels* The certificate from which it is taken 
is evidently of the time of Edward YI., when this abbey had 
been dissolved, and the church had become parochial. Mr. 
Macfarlane has shewn that this was because it had been 
bought at the dissolution, in the time of Henry YIII., by one 
of the parishioners, and given to the parish. 

Augmentation Office, Chantry Certificates, Roll 38, No, 20. 
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of this Sanctuary seems to indicate that the high altar 
originally stood there, and that this eastern part is an 
addition to the church of the fourteenth century. 

The Chapter-house. 
" Amongst the few materials relative to the history of 
this monastery which can now be traced, we find that in 
1438, Edward Rede, Esq., lord of the manors of Borstol, 
Bucks, and of Standelf, Oxon (from whom are descended 
the family of the same name at Ipsden, Oxon), gave the 
sum of twenty pounds for daily prayers [masses] for his 
good estate during life, and that of several friends, on the 
feast of St. Julian, at the altar of St. Mary, in the con- 
ventual church of Dorchester; and for an anniversary 
for their souls after their decease, to be performed in the 
chapter-house, in the presence of the whole convent '•'' 

This distinct mention of the chapter-house con- 
firms the suggestion that the foundations of a build- 
ing on the north side of the chancel are those of the 
chapter-house — it is the usual situation for one ; and 
it was usually separated from the north wall of the 
chancel by a narrow passage called the slype (pro- 
bably because it was a narrow slip of ground). The 
small doorway, of late Norman work, at the south- 
east comer of what was the cloister, would exactly 
suit for the entrance to the slype, and so from thence 
to the chapter-house. This does away with the idea 
of a transept, or a chapel placed transept-wise ; the 
foundations are not more than sufficient for the 
chapter-house with the slype. 

That the present north aisle is an earlier chapel 
than the southern one is obvious. It is not probable 

> Skelton's *' Oxfordshire," Dorchester Hundred, p. 6. 
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that the Canons of Dorchester Abbey could have 
built all these rich chapels ; each was made for some 
great person, from whom they had the endowment of 
a chantry-priest. They would then be quite ready to 
build a chapel, and to make it as rich as the money 
given for it would enable them to do. 

It is recorded that the shield of arms of the Earl 
of Cornwall was five times repeated in the windows 
of this church^ in the time of Edward I. He also 
held the honour and casUe of Wallingford, the manors 
of Henley, Bensington, Watlington, the hundred and 
a-half of Chiltem, the hundreds of Piston, Lewknor, 
Binfield, Langtree, &c. All these places are within 
twenty miles of Dorchester. Edmund, Earl of Corn- 
wall, died in Wallingford Castle in a.d. 1300. He 
was the son of Richard, King of the Romans, who 
held an enormous number of manors in all parts of 
the country. 

The arms of Lord Segrave were three times re- 
peated in the windows of this church, and it is pro- 
bable that the fine chapel on the south side of the 
choir, that has been so admirably restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott for Mr. Macfarlane, was the burial-place 
of Lord Segrave, and that the effigy of a knight in 
armour, of the thirteenth century, is that of Lord 
Segrave himself. 

Before beginning the Architectural History of this 
magnificent Abbey Church, it seems desirable to men- 
tion how the parish became possessed of it, which 
few Oxford students are likely to know. 

^ See p. 48 of Mr. Addington's History. 
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'* This beautiful cliurcliy wUcli is 186 feet 3 inches in 
lengthy by 69 feet in width, and about 40 feet high, was 
purchased at the suppression by Richard Beauforest, for 
the sum of £140 ^^ and at his death he bequeathed it to 
the parish by his will, a copy of which interesting docu- 
ment is here introduced: — 

** In the name of Ood Amen, the ziii daye of July, the 
yere of oar Lorde God 1554, I Richarde Beauforest, of 
the Towne of Dorchester, within the Countie of Oxford, 
Gent, beyng sicke in bodye and hole of mynd and me- 
mory (thanks be to God), considering that nothing is 
more certen to man then death, and nothing more un- 
certen then the houre of death, doo make my laste Wyll 
and Testamente in forme hereafter foUowinge. Fyrste, 
I bequeth my sowle to Allmyhtie God my Maker and 
Redemer, to have the fruition of the Deitie with our 
blessed Ladie and all Saints, and my bodie to be buried 
in our Lady He within the Churche of Dorchester afore- 
said. Itm, I gyve to the reparations of my Parishe 
church XX8, Itm, I bequeth to my two sonnes, Luke 
and Richarde, the one half of my goods moueable and 
unmoueable equally to be deyyded betwyxt theym. And 
I bequeth to Anne Joyner, my dawghter, one sylver 
Cappe p'dl gylte. Itm, I bequeth to Elizab. Hopkyns, 
my dawghter, one sylver Guppe p'cll gylte. Itm, I be- 
queth to Ellen, my dawghter, Fortie shillings and ten 
sheep. 

* At first sight this sum appears to amount to little more 
than the value of the bailding materials, but if we consider the 
difference in the value of money between the time of Henry 
YIII. and that of Queen Yictoria, we see it in a very different 
light. If we compare the value of Church livings in the Liber 
Begis of Henry YIU. with that in the Clergy List taken from 
the Parliamentary returns in the time of Queen Victoria, we 
shall find that they average about shillings for pounds, so that 
the donation of Richard Beauforest was probably nearly equal 
to three thousand pounds of the present value of money. 
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''Itin, I bequeth the Abbey Ghurebe of Dorcbes- 
ter, which I have bought^ and the implements thereof, to 
the Paryshe of Dorchester aforesaid, so that the said 
Parishioners shall not sell alter or alienate the said 
Chnrche Implements, or anye part or p'cll thereof, with 
onto the consente of my heires and executors. Itm, I 
beqaeth to everye one of my God children one Sheepe. 
Allso I bequeth to every one that is and shall be my 
S'vante at my departing out of this worlde two shillings. 
Itm, I bequeth to An Saunders, my S'vante, one Cowe. 
The reste of my Goods not bequeathed, my dets beyng 
payed and my bodye brought on earth, I gyve and be- 
queath to Alice my Wyffe, whom I make my sole execu- 
trix. Allso I ordeyne and make Roberte Joyner and Wil- 
liam Hopkyns, my sonnes in lawe, Overseers of this my 
laste Wyll and Testamente, and gyve and bequeth to ether 
of theym for their paynes xxs. These being Witnesses, 
Leonardo Lynghm, clerk to Mr. John Bowyar, Roberte 
Joyner, Symon Betterton, James Moss, with others/' 

The Architectural History of this Church, now again 
republished, was originally written by Mr. Adding- 
ton, as Secretary of the Oxford Architectural Society, 
in 1844, assisted by myself, the other Secretary. 
The woodcuts were ordered by Dr. Plumptre, Master 
of University College, and President of the Society ; 
he was not aware how expensive Orlando Jewitt's 
woodcuts were, or he probably would not have ordered 
so many of them. But they are of permanent value, 
and neither Mr. Addington's nor Mr. Freeman's de- 
scription would be intelligible without them, except- 
ing on the spot, and then only by experienced eyes, 
not by beginners, for whom this volume is intended. 
The work was published for the Society, who about 
the same time commenced the restoration of this 
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magnificent abbey church, the finest church in the 
county of Oxford^. But, as might have been ex- 
pected, the work was too expensive for their means ; 
they could only do a little at a time, and trust for 
support from the public to do more. 

This very fine church is little known to peo- 
ple out of Oxford, and probably not a tenth part 
of the members of the University have ever seen it, 
or know anything about the architectural history of 
it: the subject was not understood until Professor 
Willis perfected the system of Rickman, about the 
time that this Society was originally started; con- 
sequently the money came in very slowly. Great 
architects, too, are not generally very economical in 
their projects, and so the work also was carried 
on very slowly. But the roost important parts 
have now been completed by the indefatigable perse- 
verance of Mr. Macfarlane, the Perpetual Curate, with 
the help of some of his friends. The church has not 
only been saved from further destruction or decay, 
but a considerable part of it has been restored, and 
this has been a real honest restoration (not a Victo- 
rian architect's project for improving it, as is too fre- 
quently the case). With a view to assist the work 
of restoration, by calling attention to the church 
again, Mr. Macfarlane republished the work of Mr. 
Addington in 1860, with a short account of the 

i It is much to be regretted that the palace of the Bishop 
of Oxford was not built at Dorchester in the early part of the 
nineteenth century; there was no palace before that time. 
Perhaps it maj not be too late to rectify this hereafter? 
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restoration of the north aisle (all that had then been 
done). Since that time the south aisles^ or chapels, 
have been restored, including the beautiful stone 
vault of that of the choir, in the best manner, and 
no expense spared. These have evidently been ori- 
ginally the chantry -chapels of two great families. 
The architectural history of this fine abbey church 
appears to me to be this. The north wall of the 
save with the chancel-arch, and the walls on both 
sides of the western end of the chancel, with a late 
Norman string-course upon them, belong chiefly to 
the time of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, the founder 
of the great Augustinian abbey here, a.d. 1140. This 
part of the walls has been cut through at some com^ 
paratively recent period by an arch on each side, 
merely cut through without any attempt at moldings 
of any kind, so that there is nothing to go by as to 
the date of the alteration. 

The Norman church appears to have been intended 
to extend as far as the present north aisle, at the end 
of which there is a Norman buttress, or perhaps to 
the whole length, for a part of the wall under the 
east window is also Norman. The Norman architects 
commonly laid the foundations of a much larger 
church than they were able to complete, leaving it 
for their successors to finish it, but this was often not 
done until a century or more after the foundation^ 
were laid, and it was then done according to the 
fashion of the period when the walls were built ^. 

^ This is very evident ia Wells Cathedral ; in the nave not 
only the foondationsi but about six feet of the walls were built 

b 
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It is quite possible, and even probable, that the 
original Norman architect intended to have built 
a cruciform church with a central tower, but the 
design was not carried out. The west wall of 
the present south aisle or chapel is so much thicker 
than the rest, that it is probably of the same date as 
the transitional Norman arch at the east end of the 
nave, in a line with it. The wall at the west end of 
the north aide. «ith the late Norman doorway in it. 
is also of that period, and a continuation of the same 
line. The bases of the two transept-arches are also 
Norman, but not the upper part of them; the pre- 
sent arches are quite late, and evidently cut through 
the late Norman wall, with the string-courses on both 
sides, as I have said. The present tower at the west 
end has been built of old materials at a comparatively 
late period \ 

hj the origioal architect, to connect the west front with the 
choir, which is of quite the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but the walls were onlj built up by degrees, as funds 
came in, and at three different intervals, though all within that 
century. Cologne Cathedral is a still more notorious instance; 
the space for the naye was enclosed by a low wall from the 
magnificent choir to the west front, where one of the towers 
was built to hold the bells, but the nare was not completed 
until the nineteenth century. 

^ It is probable that these two arches were cut through the 
original walls of the Norman choir, which had only low arches 
to chantry-chapels, forming a sort of transepts, such as we 
frequently meet with in our old village churches; perhaps 
this rude cutting through the old walls was done in the time 
of Cromwell, when that part of the large choir was fitted up 
for parochial use, according to the ideas of the Puritans at 
that period, the nave being used as a vestibule only (as was 
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It is probable that the Norman church at Dor- 
chester was never completed; the north aisle is of 
the thirteenth century, and also of two periods. But 
it was always a fine church, by far the finest in the 
neighbourhood. The Royal Castle at Wallingford 
was only two or three miles from it. This castle was 
a very important place, and commanded a large dis- 
trict. Dorchester was the nearest church of any im- 
portance, and the Governor of Wallingford Castle was, 
for a long period, a very important person, a sort 
of Viceroy, and was generally some member of the 
royal family. Each succeeding governor appears to 
have built a chantry-chapel and endowed it, and 
attached it to Dorchester Church, because the monks 
could engage that the masses for his soul should 
be regularly recited in the proper manner, accord- 
ing to the custom of the period. Of these chantry- 
chapels it is evident that we have two on the south 
side of the church ; the earliest, on the side of the 
chancel, is of the time of Edward I. Another, on 
the south side of the nave, is a little later, but 
not much. In this last chapel a small crypt for 

Bometimes the case even originally). There appeared to be 
remains of such an arrangement some forty years since. The 
hideoas window in a line with the outer wall of the north aisle, 
is also built of old materials, probably at that time. The 
chapter-house and the chantry-chapels may have then become 
priTate property, as the robbery of the property of the Church 
began with the abolition of chantries in the time of Henry 
YIIL, and the chantry chapels would then go with the rest. 
The bases of these two Cromwellian arches are Norman, and 
have belonged to smaller and lower Norman arches. 

b2 
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interment was made at the east end, which gives 
a raised platform for the altar. The wall behind the 
altar has been originally external, but was plastered 
over, and had a fine painting made upon it, which 
has been carefully restored. At the same time the 
comer buttress of the earlier chapel, which was built 
diagonally, and interfered with the later chapel, was 
therefore moved to the west end of that later chapel, 
where we now see it. 

There was also a chantry-chapel on the north side, 
which now forms the north aisle of the chancel, and 
is the earliest of the three that remain, being of 
the time of Henry III., but not early in his reign. 
Another piscina remains on the south side, at the 
west end of the later part of the chancel, which was 
lengthened in the fourteenth century. The very beau- 
tiful pillars and arches between the choir and south 
chapels are of two periods with an interval, though 
both are Edwardian and in the Decorated style. 

The celebrated Jesse window on the north side 
of the eastern part of the chancel is believed to be 
quite unique in the union of figures carved on the 
mullions, with others painted on the glass, all relating 
to the pedigree of our Lord from Jesse. No other 
example of such a window is known either in England 
or France. 

** On the north side of the chancd is the Jesse window. 
The figure of Jesse is recumbent at the base of the win- 
dow, and from his body, which may be considered the root, 
the tracery, or branches of the tree, spring. Twenty-five 
figures are sculptured in the masonry, representing his 
descendants. Most of these figures have scrolls, on which 
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Were formerly inscriptions ; but these are now obliterated 
with whitewash, which when remoVed the letters disap- 
pear with it The sixteen figures in painted glass exhibit 
probably more of the descendants of Jesse. These have 
likewise inscriptions upon them ; but they are composed 
of detached pieces of glass, so that the letters are not 
in connection, and the meaning cannot consequently be 
made out "•" 

Skelton says that the glass does not belong to the 
window. His letter-press was written in 1823. 
He was himself an engraver only, and the letter-press 
to accompany his plates was generally written for him 
by the Rev. T. W. Lancaster, of Queen's College, 
Oxford, an antiquary of the old school. He says it 
has only been inserted by a modern glazier, but this 
18 only part of the truth. At the time that the 
Oxfordshire volume of the " Beauties of England and 
Wales'' was published, in 1818 % this glass was in 
the east window, and is stated to have been placed 
there about four years previously, having been taken 
from the north window, so that since that time the 

* Skelton*8 '* Oxfordshire," Dorchester Hundred, p. 8. 

* [la 1818]. ''In the compartments of the great east win- 
dow, over the Communion-table, are various paintings, de- 
scribing in the old Saxon style different passages in the his- 
tory of Birinus. These curious relics of early church-decoration 
were formerly in the north window of the nave, but were re- 
moved, about four years back, to their present situation, 
under the superintendence of Captain Eennett, then residing 
at the. contiguous parsonage-house. The occasion of removal 
was the danger from wantonness to which the glass was ex- 
posed; and much taste has been evinced in the. mode of 
their novel arrangement." — ** The Beauties of England and 
•Wales/' by J« H. Brewer, published in 1818, vol. xii. pt^ 2, 
pp. 376, 876. 
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glass has been replaced in the window from which it 
was originally taken, which is on the north side of 
the altar. There is no other window on the north 
side of the church from which it could have been 
taken. These small figures evidently belong to a tree 
of Jesse, although badly replaced. Mr. Winston 
would probably have been able to restore them to 
their original places, as he did so ingeniously in 
a window of Oxford Cathedral, in which the glass of 
the fourteenth century had been scattered about in 
the great west window and other places, and was aU 
carefully replaced in the window from which it was 
originally taken, in a chantry-chapel of the south 
transept on the eastern side. Perhaps some sue* 
cessor of Mr. Winston may hereafter be able to re- 
place the Dorchester glass, and name the figures. 

The painted glass formerly in the other windows, 
and the heraldic remains, described at pp.46— 48 
of Mr. Addington's History, agree remarkably with 
the idea that the chantry chapels were the burial- 
places of the governors of Wallingford Castle. Of 
the forty shields of arms engraved in the two plates 
and in the text, a lai^ proportion are those of mem- 
bers of the royal family, or of great families con- 
nected with it. There are the arms of Edward I. 
himself, and Edward of Carnarvon, the Earls of Corn- 
wall and of Lancaster and of Arundel, all with the 
lion rampant; also those of Queen Eleanor and 
others ^ all belonging to persons living within twenty 

• See <' The Fainted Glass," in Mr. Addingion's Histoiy, 
p. 48. 
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years of 1300 — a date which agrees exactly with 
the architectural character of these chantry- chapels. 
Nearly all of these arms also appear in the celebrated 
heraldic work of the siege of Carlaverock. 

In the present volume Mr. Addington's account of 
the Church is reproduced entire, with the excellent 
woodcuts of Orlando Jewitt ; to this are added the 
valuable Essay on this very puzzling and interesting 
church by Mr. E. A. Freeman, originally published in 
the "Archaeological Journal/' vol. ix. 1852. This 
was written for the Archaeological Institute, when 
they made an excursion to Dorchester at the time of 
theur meeting in Oxford in 1851. He differs in opi- 
nion from Mr. Addington on some points of no 
great importance, and as Mr. Freeman's reputation 
as an historian and archaeologist now stands very 
high, it seemed desirable that his views on this sub- 
ject should be reproduced. 

Also Mr. Macfarlane's Essay on the Early History 
of the Bishopric and Abbey of Dorchester, in which 
he seems to have collected all the information that is 
extant on the subject ^ 

Mr. Freeman's Essay also contains an excellent ac« 
count of the beginning of the restoration of this fine 
church by the Oxford Architectural Society, of which 
Mr. Freeman himself was then the chief leader, and this 
is the only record of what was then done, and the 
difficulties they had to contend with; and it ought 
to be preserved and handed on to our successors 
to encourage them not to be dismayed by any diffi- 

* The latter is obo printed separately, for the use of visitors. 
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ciilties, for Dorchester certainly seemed a hopeless 
case at first. Unfortunately each successive set of 
students in Oxford has ideas of its own; there is 
a fashion in this as in everything, and since the time 
that Mr. Freeman left Oxford it has changed, and 
architecture has been out of fashion for some years, 
but Mr. Macfarlane, though deprived of this support, 
has gone on steadily with the work from his own 
means, which are not large, and with some help from 
private friends. There seems now to be another 
change of fashion, and Gothic Architecture is quite 
coming in again, apparently with more vigour than 
ever. The meetings of the Oxford Society, and of all 
the local Societies, are attended by much larger num- 
bers than they ever were before. This has encouraged 
us to make the effort to call public attention again to 
Dorchester, and try to raise funds enough to enable 
Mr. Macfarlane to complete, the good work for which 
he has done so much. Hitherto there has been no 
doubt that whatever has been done has been retd 
restoration^ not a design of some modem architect, 
who vnshed to improve upon the original work. The 
western wall of the south-west chapel is in a bad 
state, and this should be done the first; it is the first 
part of the church to catch the eye of the visitor, and 
the restoration of this would be an attractive feature. 
The leaden font is commonly one of the first 
objects to catch the attention of young students, 
because it generally happens that they have never 
seen a leaden font before ; indeed, they are not very 
commonly met with, although they are more numer- 
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CUB than is usually supposed, especially in certain 
districts. The Dorchester leaden font is of the 
twelfth century, and has a series of figures round 
the stem, each standing under a round arch of the 
character that in stone would be Norman. The lead 
has evidently been cast in a mould "^^ 

As it is desirable that this volume should contain 
b11 the information that is extant respecting the anti- 
quities of Dorchester, and as Professor Hussey's 
''Account of the Roman Road from Allchester to 
Dorchester'' is an in^portant contribution to that 
object, I have extracted the portion that relates spe* 
daily to Dorchester. Those interested in the sub- 
ject of Roman roads should get his pamphlet, with 
his excellent plan ; it can still be had, though pub- 
lished in 1841, and gives a good deal more informa- 
tion. The road is more interrupted now than it was 
then, but can still be traced with some trouble. It 
will be observed that Mr. Hussey's views respect- 
ing military earthworks are rather vague and un- 
decided, although he was one of the best informed 
historians of his time; but since 1840, when he 
wrote, another generation has passed, and the re- 
searches of several eminent antiquaries during that 
period have thrown a good deal of new light on tho 
aubject. 

Dr. Guest has published an admirable series of 
papers in the Archaeological Journal on the succes- 
sive lines of fortresses, of which the earthworks only 
remain; no doubt each rampart was originally sur- 

^ See the engrarings of it in Addington, pp. 32, 33. 
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moanted by wooden palisades. These extended across 
from sea to sea, that is, from the British Channel to 
the English, and were erected by the Britons in suc- 
ceeding generations, as they were driven further and 
further to the west by the encroachments of the 
Saxons or the English settlers, until the Britons were 
driven into Ciornwall, as they had been further to the 
north into Wales. All these earthworks consist of 
ramparts following the line of the cliffs at the edge 
of the hills, the places of refuge for the garrison 
being the summit of the hill. It generally happens 
that the earthworks of a Roman camp are found within 
half-a-mile of each British city ', and these are always 
on the level ground, and of the regular oblong form, 
with a fosse on each side of the rampart, from which 
the earth had been thrown up to make it, but the 
outer fosse is usually wider and deeper than the 
inner one. 

- A Roman legion could construct a camp in a 
single night sufficient to defend themselves from the 
attacks of the natives of uncivilized countries. I 
have said that when a bend of the river answered 
their purpose, and would protect three sides of the 
camp, they availed themselves of it, as at Dorchester 
and at Leicester. I have thus been able to give be- 
ginners in the study of archaeology a slight sketch of 
the dwelling-places of the ancient Britons, and the 

' Many of those roond British (?) or Danish (?), and rec- 
tangular Boman camps occur in the neighbourhood of Chip- 
ping Norton; the latter may be traces of the campaigns of 
Aulus Plautius. 
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fortifications of them, and the same of the Romans in 
Britain ; it seemed desirable to give a similar slight 
sketch of those of the Saxons, though without any 
special reference to Dorchester, before entering on 
the architectural history and details of the magni* 
ficent Abbey Church. 

Mr. Akerman, the Secretary of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, for many years gave special attention to 
the dwelling-places of the Saxons. He found that 
they avoided the hills and preferred the valleys, 
living in the middle of their farms. The valley 
of the Thames especially is seen to be full of re- 
mains of Saxon dwelling-places by those who have 
studied the subject, though they are not generally 
understood, and are not observed at first sight. Their 
defence consisted almost entirely of wide and deep 
moats, without any rampart. They appear to have 
had more apprehension of robbers than of actual war, 
and they lived in wooden houses, of which of course 
there are no remains ; only the moats remain, shew- 
ing where houses have stood. In the village of 
Appleton, Berkshire (which is in the valley of the 
Thames and near the river), there are two manor- 
,houses; one has massive stone walls of the well- 
known Norman character of the twelfth century. 
Both are surrounded by moats; the one to the 
Norman house is not wide or conspicuous, but must 
have had a drawbridge over it, as there are no traces 
of a stone bridge ; the other, to what is called ** the 
old manor -house,'* by tradition only, was a much 
wider moat ; the house is not mediaaval, and is only 
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now a oommon farm-house, but the moat round it 
exists and is the chief feature. 

Of these moats there are a great number, often 
admitting of no other explanation. An account 
of many of these will be found in Mr. Akerman's 
"Bemains of Pagan Saxondom'." Some of these 
I have seen myself, as at Old Windsor, where there 
is a large number of moats, which have evidently 
enclosed houses of considerable size and importance. 
These are about two miles from New Windsor, 
where the castle is situated. It is evident that the 
Norman castle was built upon British earthworks, 
or British and Saxon (P). The upper bailey of the 
castle appears to have been on the site of the British 
city, and the round tower may be built upon a Saxon 
mound, added to defend the approach to the city 
from the river, being on the slope* 

In the Saxon Chronicle we have evidence that the 
Saxons built mounds. Several places are recorded 
io have been fortified by iEthelflaed and King 
Edward, and at most of these there is a mound. 
Oxford is one, and Wallingford is another. The 
earth dug out from the great fosses was in these 
cases thrown up into a mound, but at Old Windsor, 
and in many other instances, it seems to have been 
spread out on the ground to raise it, before the 
wooden house was built, as the low ground in the 
valley was often liable to be flooded. There is a re- 
markable instance of this variety remaining, without 

■ ''Eemains of Pagan Saxondom," by John Yonge Akennan, 
4to.| 1S55, London. 
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any house, at Binfield, in Windsor Forest, about ten 
miles from Windsor, in the valley of the Thames, but 
not on very low ground. In another instance, near 
Old Windsor, a mediaeval stone house was built 
within the moat, and there are some remains of it. 
This probably indicates that the same thing was done 
in other instances. 

Those accustomed to the study of earthworks in 
England say that such a remarkable site as that of 
Windsor Castle was certain to have been occupied 
by an earthen fortress from the earliest period ; it is 
a promontory in a winding part of the Thames, at 
the end of a long range of chalk hills, and an im- 
portant situation for checking the advance of an 
enemy either on the river or on the bank of it. 



u 



NOTE A. 

Mb. Babrs' view respecting the earthworks called the 
Dyke Hills," on the bank of the Thames, aboat half-a-mile, 
from those on Sinodun Hill, certainly deserres consideration ; 
but that the Britons would hare an earthwork of this kind on 
the opposite side of the rirer from their town or castle, and 
no other means of communication betwen one side and the 
other than a ford, only practicable when the water was low in 
the river, does not seem probable. Mr. Q. T. Clark does not 
agree with Mr. Barns' view, and he is a very high authority 
on this subject, as all who have seen his admirable series of 
Essays on Early Castles in the ^' Arch»ological Journal" must 
acknowledge. 



EXTRACT FROM PROFESSOR HUSSEY'S 
ACCOUNT OF THE ROMAN ROAD. 



OuB road has now been traced from Allchester for six- 
teen miles to Dorchester, which is well known to have 
been a Roman station ^ Whither it led beyond this is 
nncertain. It might have passed through Wallingford, 
as the tradition of the country reported it to Camden. 
Oale denied that Wallingford was a Roman station, be- 
cause no Roman antiquities had been found there ^ : but 
other antiquaries since him have ascertained that Roman 
coins have been founds But Wallingford was not the 
next station to Dorchester in the Itinerary, which Richard 
caUs Tamesi: for the distance there given is six miles, 
whereas Wallingford is distant but three. No certain 
trace of a Roman road leading from Dorchester in any 
direction which could be called a continuation of that 
which has been traced hitherto is yet known. The 
course of the road from Allchester points to Moulsford 
and Streatley', through Satwell and Mackney. The 
straight line joining these points with Dorchester would 

* Horsley, Britann. Roman. II. 3. Leland says of it, "In 
the dosis and feeldes that lye southly on the town that now 
standith be founde Numismata Romanorum of gold* silver, and 
brasse." Itiner. vol. ii. fol. 11, ed. Heame. See also Skelton's 
" Antiq. of Oxfordshire,*' Hundred of Dorchester. 

^ Oale ad Antonin. Iter. Britann. VII. 

* Lysons' Berkshire, Introd., p. 202, Ac. 

^ Lysons (Berkshire, p. 201) refers to a paper read by Dr. 
Beke, Professor of Modem History at Oxford, to the Society 
of Antiquaries, Peb. 9, 1804, on the 18th Iter, of Richard. 
I have not seen this, and therefore do not know in how much 
of what I have here said he may have anticipated me. 
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pass over tbe ridge by Brightwell Barrow, to tbe east of 
Sinodun Hill (tbe ancient camp or fortification of eartb- 
work) ; and tbere is a farm-way now yisible on tbe ridge, 
descending on Satwell, about in tbis direction, by a line 
wbere tbe bill is scarped witb a deep cut Tbis, from 
the look of it, seems likely enougb to baye been an 
ancient road : bat tbere is notbing about it to sbew tbat 
it was Roman, unless it be the straigbtness of it, and tbe 
coincidence witb tbe other line ^ I baye not examined 

* If the road went to the south by this line, it passed too 
far from Sinodun to have any communication with that work, 
whether camp or town : and I cannot find any trace of a way 
looking like a Roman way leading off from this to Sinodun. 
This farours the opinion that it was not a Roman work. 
Camden says it certainly was, because Roman coins are 
ploughed up there (Atrebatii, Barkshire). Lysons says they 
haye not been found there lately (Berksh. Introd.}. From the 
style of the work no one would suppose that the entrench- 
ments of Sinodun were built by the same people who built 
AUchester: nor does it seem likely that the Romans would 
hare wasted their labour in raising such huge banks, when 
they could defend a low wall against any enemies in this 
country. It seems more probable that it was a British city, 
of which it formed the citadel, while the plain below on the 
other side of the river, cut off and defended by that remark- 
able double wall which joins the Isis with the Thames, and so 
encloses all the ground between them, was tbe area of the 
city. This low position, and the confluence of the rivers, 
might well give the place a name from Dor (water) : and it is 
known that the Britons ofben chose wet ground and marshes 
for the sites of their cities. On this supposition Dorchester 
would have been a British city when the Romans invaded the 
country ; and these which we now see might have been the 
entrenchments which the Romans stormed and took. It is 
possible that the Romans might have encamped sometimes on 
Sinodun Hill, or occupied it otherwise, which would account 
for some coins having been found. See Heame, Roperi Vita 
Th. Mori, &e.j p. 258. It should be observed that there is just 
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the ground to the south of this. If the road passed here, 
it might be visible perhaps between Satwell and Cholsey : 
beyond Cholsey (if it was there) it would probably be the 
line of the present road. Streatley would not be much 
more than six miles from Dorchester in a straight line, 
and might therefore suit for the Taraesi of Richard. On 
a conjecture we cannot imagine any place more likely : 
for here the Iknield Way, which led across the island 
from east to west, crosses the Thames; and thus the 
Boman street from north to south would intersect it: 
and the name Streatley is alone strong eyidence that 
a Roman road passed through the place ^ 

such another work, except that the banks or walls are more obli- 
terated, about three miles from Sinodun, at Astod Tirrel, near 
Blewberry; it is called Blewburton (burg-town, i.e. castle* 
town). These two are so much alike, that it might be sup- 
posed they were the work of the same people : but I never 
heard that Blewburton was thought to be a Roman work, nor 
that Roman remains have been found near it. It is worth 
observing, too, that this is on the line of a branch of the Ik- 
nield Way, which was probably an old British road (see Lysons, 
as above). I do not know whether Letcombe Castle, which is 
further to the westward on the line of the Iknield (or Ickle* 
ton) Way, may be another instance of a fortification not 
Boman : I should conjecture it was of the same origin as the 
other two, forming one of a line of settlements of the same 
people. 

' When the cut for the Great Western railway was made, 
there was found near Streatley the site of a villa, with pave- 
ment, and other indications of a Boman origin. It seemed 
probable from the appearance of the place that this had been 
destroyed by violence. I was told by a friend who examined 
it carefully, that it was quite plain that the ground within the 
enclosure of the villa had been saturated with blood. Con- 
cerning the Icknield Way, or Ickleton-street, or, as it is called 
now in some parts of the country, the Hackney Way, see 
Lysons* Berkshire, Introd. 
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Eev. THOMAS BARNS, B.A. Oxon. 

▼XCS-FBINOIPAL OT DOBOHBBTBB KISSIONABY OOLLBOB ; LATE SEOBBTIBT 
OV THB OZFOBD IBCHITBOTUBAL AND HIBTOBIOAL gOdBTTT. 

IN A LBTTEB TO J. H. PABEEB, Esq., C.B. 



Mt dear Mb. Parkeb, 

In accordance with your request, I wiU endeavour, as 
shortly as possible, to state the points in which I feel com- 
pelled to differ from the position taken up in the fore- 
going paper on the History of Dorchester, Oxon, and the 
reasons which have led me to do so. The subjects on 
which I desire specially to dwell are the Dyke Hills and 
the Bomanesque work in the abbey. Under the first I 
shall hope to shew that the Dykes are the British out- 
works of the hill-fortress of Sinodun, and that modern 
Dorchester occupies the site of the Roman camp» made 
for the purpose of besieging these British works. With 
respect to the second point, it will be my object to prove 
that there are traces of eleventh-century work in the 
Abbey Church incorporated into the fabric of the Augus« 
tinian monks. 

L From the Oommentaries of Julius GsBsar it is ga- 
thered that there was a struggle in Britain between the 
Belgic settlers and the aboriginal Celtic inhabitants of 
the island. The latter wandered about the interior por- 
tions of the country, having no settled dwelling, and 
leading a wild pastoral life ; the Belgic tribes, supposed 
by some, but with doubtful authority, to be of Teutonic 

c 
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extraction, beld tbe whole of tbe aoutbem and eastern 
portions of Britain, along its coast from the Humber to 
Deyonsbire, and inland through Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Berkshire. The ciiilisation of these tribes 
was very much in adyanoe of that of the aboriginal Britons ; 
they had permanent dwellings, were extensive cultivators 
of land, emulated Roman customs, and are especially said 
by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus to have had many strong 
places on hills*. Such being the geographical position 
and the character of the Belgic colonista, we should ex- 
pect to find advantage taken of every strong position on 
that frontier of their territory which was most exposed 
to the inroads of the wild Celts of the interior, as an 
outwork and defence to their lands and fields to the south 
and east. 

This border-land was the Thames valley about Dor- 
chester and Wallingford ; there the Chiltems coming 
from the north-east formed the natural boundary to the 
west of the Eastern Belgsd, and the Berkshire Downs, 
stretching across westwards towards Marlborough, the 
northern boundary of the Southern Belgsa The Icknield 
Way under the Chiltems and the Ilsley Downs, was the 
route by which communication between the east and 
south was kept up, and of this route WalUngford was 
the key. Besides the deep entrenchments on the Castle 
Hill, which bear a strong resemblance to those at Sinodun 
Hill, and which are distinct from the Boman vallum sur- 
rounding the town, the works called Orimsdyke, to the 
east, across the river, are probably portions of the British 
fortifications of this important position. 

Three miles higher up the Thames is the strong hill- 
fortress of Sinodun, as it was traditionally called in 
Leland's time. The fossss here are decidedly Belgic in 

^ '' The Celt, the Boman, and the Saxon/' by Thos. Wright, 
ehap. i. 
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their character, but the Dykes below the hill across the 
Thames are not considered by many to have any other 
connexion with the fortifications of Sinodnn than that 
they were made by the Roman general Aulus Plautius^ 
for the purpose of diverting the river from the base of 
the British position, and thus either starving it out or 
capturing it more easily. Yet the two have been regarded 
as parts of one system of defence by Dr. Plot, in his His- 
tory of Oxfordshire (c. x. par. 39), who, however, supposes 
them to be both Roman ; and by Mr. Hussey, in his 
pamphlet on the Roman Road from Alchester to Dor- 
chester (1841), in which he regards the British village 
as being situated to the north of the river, between it and 
the Dyke Hills, and the lines on Sinodun to be the citadel 
to which the inhabitants might retire in case of danger. 

Without going quite so far as Mr. Hussey as to the 
village in the Dykes, I would support his theory of 
the connexion of the Dykes with Sinodun as being the 
works of the same people, the Belgse. Sinodun Hill lay 
hard by the junction of the two streams of Thames (or 
Isis) and Thame, the former from the north and west, the 
latter from the north-east. By strongly holding the out-* 
lets of these two rivers, which, after uniting, immediately 
enter Belgic territory, the Belg» would completely check 
any inroads of the inhabitants of the interior by water, 
which would be a common mode of attack at that time. 
Ko other method of securing this position could be better 
or more suitable for the purpose than the one they chose 
— ^making a line across the peninsula between the two 
streams, thus guarding their camp on the bank of each 
from any encroachments by land, and effectually cutting 
off the enemy from slipping down the Thame stream 
below Sinodun to Wallingford, or the country lower 
down the river. The hill-fortress of Sinodun, with its 
outworks to the north of the Thames connected by a ford, 

c2 
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would thus be the chief defence against the tribes of the 
interior^ as TVallingfoFd was the means of communication 
between the two divisions of their own people. These 
two fortresses would be the outposts of the Belgse ; their 
second line of defence may be considered as represented 
on the line of the Icknield Way by the strongholds of 
Blewburton Hill, Letcombe Castle, and XJflSngton Castle. 

It now remains to examine the bearing of this on Mr* 
James Parker's paper on the Campaign of Aulus Plautius \ 
which, from the minuteness in which it is worked out, is 
of great yalue in qualifying Dr. Guest's conclusion that 
the chief battle of the campaign was fought at Walling- 
ford, although, as will be shewn, there is every proba* 
bility that that post would not have been given up with- 
out resistance. Mr. Parker bases his whole argument on 
the hypothesis that the Dykes are of Roman origin ; the 
fact (if fact it be proved) of the British origin will give 
still stronger support to his theory of Dorchester being 
the scene of a great struggle between Aulus Plautius 
and the sons of Cunobelin. 

These sons of Cunobelin, Caractacus and Togoduro* 
nus, would appear to have ruled from Essex, through 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire, to Berkshire, op- 
pressing Tino and Yeric, the sons of Commius, in Sus- 
sex and Hampshire, and holding a sort of over-lord- 
ship over the Dobuni of Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire. Defeated at last by Aulus Plautius at the head 
of the Thames, and being unable to take refuge north 
of it, as the Dobuni had given in their submission 
to the Boman general, they first of all fled westward, 
but knowing that they had more chance if they kept 
nearer to their centre of operations behind the Chil- 
tems, they doubled back, and would certainly entrench 

^ Proceedings, O. A. H. S., vol. ii. pp. 90 — 100, reprinted in 
this Tolume. 
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themselveSy and hold out as long as possible in tlie first 
strong position in their own territory; this would be 
Sinodun Hill. Not only had they there a strong hill-> 
fort soQth of the ThameSi but a fine position in the land 
of the Dobuni north of it. This would be the key to 
their whole position. Aulus Plautius in his pursuit would 
have kept to the north bank of the Thames, through 
the friendly tribe of the Dobuni; but on the site of 
modem Dorchester his progress would be arrested. Six 
miles distant lay the Chilterns, behind which lay the 
Cassivellauni or Catyeuchlani, who were hostile to him ; 
to his south there lay the hostile tribes of the Atrebates, 
between the Thames and the Roman station of Silchester, 
whence he had started ; besides this, his enemies lay en* 
trenched at the very junction of the two streams of the 
Thame and Isisi on the northern bank. Knowing the 
strength of the position, he constructed a camp about 
a quarter of a mile to the north of the British entrench- 
ments, which he had meanwhile perhaps carried by storm. 
This camp, in the form of a parallelogram, the fourth or 
eastern side being formed by the Thame stream, he made 
on the site of Dorchester, and the vallum and fosse of 
a great part of the south and east side may be traced to 
this day. Haying thus entrenched himself for the pur- 
pose of watching the enemy's position, he would first of 
all have driven the British from their outworks, or, in other 
words^ from the space between the Dykes and the river. 
This would not be done without a severe struggle, of 
which there are two incidental proofs: a British shield 
and spear were dredged up on the site of the weir by 
Day's Lock % implying that its owner had taken hastily to 
flight, without having time to reach the ford at the south- 
west angle of the camp ; and secondly, on the hill above 
the river is the burial-place of a British chieftain, now 

^ For an account of this, with a plan of the site where 
found, see Arehaohgiaj vol. xzvii. p. 298. 
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called Brigbtwell Barrow. Mr. James Parker mentions 
this as eridence of a severe conflict having taken place 
at this spot^ but if^ as he would shew, this conflict was the 
storming of Sinodun Hill, what time would the Britons 
have had to bestow funeral honours on one of their 
chieftains P This is in itself an incidental proof of there 
being a pause between the capture of the Dykes and the 
storming of the hill, and still further evidence for the 
British origin of the Dyke Hills. Driven out of Sino- 
dun, Garactacus and Togodumnus would retreat eastward, 
making a show of resistance at Wallingford before finally 
retiring by the Icknield Street into their own territory 
behind the Chiltems. Aulus Flautius, leaving a small 
garrison in his new camp at Dorchester, continued his 
pursuit, and soon after closed the campaign in the defeat 
and death of Togodumnus. 

It remains to add a few words as to the development 
of the Boman station at Dorchester, and the traces of the 
Roman occupation still preserved in the modem village 
of Dorchester. For a long time, probably during the 
first century, the station would be important strategi- 
cally, for the same reason that Sinodun had been in 
British times, and Oxford in mediaeval times, as the key 
to the north and central regions of England. Towards 
the close of the century the Britons were encouraged to 
settle in the Boman stations, and to erect temples, forums, 
and houses throughout the country ; this may be regarded 
as the probable epoch of the rise of Dorchester. As time 
went on, and the Boman government in England became 
more firmly and systematically established, the high-road, 
which doubtless had before connected Dorchester to the 
south with Calleva' (Silchester), would be carried due 
north to meet the line of the Akeman Street, and after- 

' Tide Mr. Hedges' '^History of Wallingford" for the Boman 
roads in this district, and the rise of Silchester in the third 
century. 
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wards tlie Watling Street. This road between Dorchester 
and Alchester, which, since the publication of Mr. Hus- 
soy's pamphlet, may so easily be traced, Mr. James Parker 
considers to have been oonstructed only in the third cen* 
tory, by an examination of the work excavated on the 
sites of the Roman villas at Wheatley and at Beckley . That 
Dorchester was an important station is known from the 
large number of coins discovered on its site, and from 
the altar and tesselated pavements which have come to 
light from time to time. There are traces, moreover, to 
this day, not only of the vallnm and fosse, but also of the 
plan of the Roman town. 

The former may still be seen on the western and 
southern sides of the camp, and there are very consider* 
able traces on the north. From the south-west angle of 
the camp (B), the foss may be traced northwards for 
1,300 ft. (A), and eastwards for about 850 ft. (0); firom the 
north-west angle (A) there are traces of the foss, which 
become very conspicuous at the junction of Chain-lane 
with High-street, running through the Vicarage orchard, 
under the Manor-house into the Thame (D — ^F). This 
northern side was wider than the southern, from the 
western angle being at a greater distance from the river, 
which throughout formed the eastern boundary. The 
camp must have been a large one, owing to the import- 
ance of the campaign ; and the dimensions agree very 
well with those of the legionary camp at .the south-east 
end of Sherwood Forest, Notts, 1,250 ft. by 720 ft. ; the 
dimensions on the north side would correspond with those 
of Caistor, in Norfolk, which are 1,350 ft. by 1,120 ft.« 

As the place increased in importance, which is indis- 
putable from its position on the great road connecting 
Akeman Street and the north with the great road-system 
south of Thames, the town would seem to have overrun 
* Arch00hfiaf vol. xi]« p. 187; vol x. p. 878. 
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its fonner limits to tlie norths though retaining them to 
the south. 

Not only does the parallel and rectangular arrangement 
of the less important roads and paths in the Tillage itself 
point to the influence of the Boman plan, but there is 
a parallelism in the paths north of the Tillage, which 
would imply that it passed its original limits in that 
direction. Through the middle of the Roman town there 
would appear to haTe run three parallel roads, at the 
distance of 400 ft., 600 ft., and 800 ft., from the western 
Tallum. Of the first there is a trace opposite the White 
Hart Inn (D), running out of the High-street by Beech 
Villa ; after reacliing the distance of 300 ft (H) from 
the remains of the northern fosse it is lost, a footpath 
leading from it at right-angles towards the western 
fosse; its line may be traced again in a footpath and 
a ridge for about 400 ft. from the southern fosse (I — 
£). The second road, starting from the northern limit 
of the camp at the Girls' schoolroom (E), passes by the 
Missionary College with the name of Queen-street, and 
after being absorbed in the irregular mediaeval High- 
street for 20 or 30 ft., appears again by the George 
Inn, and runs down in a straight course past the 
Fleur-de-lys (L) to the distance of 850 ft. from the Girls' 
schoolroom (M) ; it also turns at this point westward at 
right anglea Further south it can only be traced in the 
west end of Scott's-row, and its continuation to the south 
of the fosse is from this point still used as a road. Both 
these roads are so completely inconsistent with the course 
of the High-street, the object of which would seem to 
haTe been the shortest line across the old. town for the 
traffic towards Gloucester and Oxford, that nothing but 
the supposition that they are the remains of the old 
Boman plan will explain the existing lanes and paths. 

Butj further than this, thq old road leading to Bridge 
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End (T— C), with the footpath in the churchyard (IT), 

forms the line of the third Roman street, the northern 

« portion of which has been obliterated by the erection of 

the Yicarage. It would have followed the dotted line 
from Mr. Hewitt Banister's farm (F) through the Vi- 
carage and churchyard to the old bridge, as shewn by 
the dotted line on the plan. 

In accordance with this plan, the Porta Decnmana would 
have been adjacent to the present Girls' schoolroom (E), 
and the street running by the Missionary College, and 
merging into the High-street, would be the Via Prsetoria, 
or main thoroughfare of the camp. The path turning 
west beyond Beech Villa (H) may mark the position of 
the Via Quintana, and that running westward from the 
straight road (M) may be the traces of the Via Princi- 
palis. The existence of an amphitheatre towards the 
north is maintained by some; another theory would 
place it in a field beyond Bridge End. 

A further incidental proof of the truth of this explana- 
tion of the works of Aulus Plautius, and the traces of 
a Boman camp at Dorchester being identifiable with that 
erected by him for the purpose of watching the British 
Dykes, is this: the foss at the south-west angle (B) is 
deeper and wider than in any other part of the camp, 
which would be only natural from its being the nearest 
point to the enemy's position ; it is here and by Scott's- 
row that it may best be studied. 

Begarding the northern side as the basis of measure- 
ment, the present roads or paths mentioned would repre- 
sent the positions of the Via PrsBtoria, the Via Principalis, 
and the Via Quintana ; the road which may low be traced 
nearly round the town within the vallum, would represent 
the interyallum, and the two streets parallel with the Via 
Pretoria, the Vise Sagulares on the east and west ^ 

' Vid. Model of a Roman Gamp, Godwin's Engl. Arch. 
Handbook, p. 24. 
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It may be mentioned that Mr. Husaey compared the 
remains at Alchester with the plan of a Soman camp, 
and found them to agree exactly s. 

When the high road from Alchester to Dorchester was 
made in the third centary, it would appear to have passed 
by the west of the old camp, in the direction of the ford at 
the jonction of the Thame and Isis; with the growth of 
the town. Queen-street^ or the central of the three roads, 
was continued northward, being connected (O — P) at 
right-angles with the main Roman road by the present 
road to Drayton from the Plough Inn. Another rectan- 
gular connexion between the two left the main road 
nearly opposite the south-east angle of Bishop's Court 
(Q), running into Queen-street where the latter now be- 
comes merely a field-path (R). The portion of the village 
to the extreme south-east, known as Bridge End, would 
owe its origin to the old medissval road and bridge, the 
roads even here shewing traces of the importance of the 
ford to the south, as they all point in that direction, 
though with no perceptible reason at the present time. 

From the aboYe considerations I am compelled to dis- 
agree with the statement as to the Roman origin of the 
Dykes, and to emphasise the importance of the eyidences 
of a Roman plan in Dorchester, on the right considera* 
tion of the campaign of Aulns Plautius. 

II. It is many times stated in the course of the pre- 
ceding papers that there is no work in the Abbey Church 
antecedent to the twelfth century, and by Mn Freeman 
that there is nothing earlier than 1180. If this state- 
ment referred to the plan of the present church it is true, 
and had Mr. Freeman seen the fabric under certain con- 
ditions of plaster, he could not haye ventured upon any 
other assertion. But in the progress of restoration the 
walls in most parts of the church have been carefully 

K Roman Road from Alchester to Dorchester, with Plans. 
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examined, and now that they are clear of all plaster on 
the oatsidei masonry of the eleventh century is distinctly 
to be seen in two places* The portion of the northern 
wall of the nave^ from the twelfth-centary stringcourse 
downwards, and the wall under the south-west window 
of the south choir-aisle, are of that peculiar wide-jointed 
masonry which has been so generally regarded^ since the 
investigations of Professor Willis, as characteristic of 
eleventh-century work. The junction of this eleventh- 
century masonry with that of the twelfth century is well 
shewn in the north wall, for all above the stringcourse 
belongs to the period of the semi-lancet windows, whose 
jambs have been discovered since the writing of Mr. Free- 
man's paper. There would appear to be traces of the 
same wide-jointed masonry at the eastern pier of the rude 
round arch on the south side. Can these indisputable 
existing fragments be reconciled with any external his- 
torical evidence? It will hardly be questioned now that 
the site of the present Abbey Church is the same as that 
of the ancient Cathedral, before the removal of the see to 
Lincoln in 1085. 

There is strong reason to believe that Dorchester would 
not be exempt from the ravages of the Danes in the early 
part of the eleventh century ; the unsettled state of the 
country during the years 1016 — 1034, when the see was 
held by Ethelric, may well have prevented him from 
attempting any permanent works. His successor, Bishop 
Eadnoth III. (1034 — 1049), is known to have been a good 
and zealous man, the builder of St. Mary at Stow-in- 
Lindsey \ which yet shews traces of a peculiar arrange- 
ment of transeptal chapek, such as appear in the plan of the 
Saxon Cathedral at Canterbury. It is possible he may have 
laid the foundations of a new fabric, but we have no posi- 
tive evidence that he did, and the remains incorporated 
^ Freeman's ''Norman Conquest," vol. i. p. 118. 
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in the present sf rncture are not ne^sessarily of bo early 
a date. But we haye the testimony of William of Malmes- 
bary, an important aathority at this time, to the works 
undertaken at Dorchester by Beroigios of Fecamp, the 
last Bishop of the see, who was appointed on the death 
of Bishop Wolfig, by William, in 1067. and. held it until 
his removal of the see to Lincoln in 1085. Mr. Freeman 
corroborates the testimony of William of Malmesbury as 
to the works of Bemigius at Dorchester S and mentions 
that they were left unfinished. This external historical 
evidence of the work of Bemigius at Dorchester, taken 
together with the fact of the existence in the walls of the 
present Abbey Church of eleventh-century masonry of 
wide-jointed character, in conjunction and in contrast 
with narrow-jointed masonry of 1180, would appear con- 
clusive against the position so long held of the non- 
existence of any work of a date prior to the twelfth cen- 
tury. One further incidental proof of the remains of 
eleventh-century work: the north wall of the nave is 
without buttresses, whereas the twelfth-century extension 
eastward was probably strengthened with shallow pilaster- 
buttresses, one of which is still to be seen, of fine-jointed 
masonry, in the north choir-aisle. This absence of but- 
tresses is also a characteristic of early Bomanesque work. 
What the plan was which either Eadnoth III., if he 
did begin to build, or Bemigius, when he actually began 
his work, devised, it is impossible to ascertain with any 
certainty from the small amount of early work left. The 
portion of eleventh-century wall in the south choir-aisle 
might be the south wall of a transept, or the wall of the 
old chapter-house adjacent to the cathedral, as in the 
ruins of Beading Abbey, and the Priory of St. Frideswide, 
Oxford. But although the presence of a south and west 
transept-wall on the south side of the church, and of 
i « Norman Conquesty" voL iv. p. 133. 
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foondationB of a north transept-wall on the north side, 
would imply a oruciform plan, it is very doubtful from 
the character of the work at the '' cross'' whether there 
could ever haye been anything of a central tower. It 
is possible that the eleventh-century plan was origi- 
nally simply a nave with choir under a shingle lantern- 
tower^ and a shallow apse east of the tower, with two 
diapels on either side of the choir or tower; this 
would be in general character similar to the original 
plan of Gheckendon Church, Oxon, and St. Michaers, 
Newhaven, Sussex^. But it is more likely that whatever 
may have been the eleventh-century plan, it was never 
carried out ; that on the removal of the see by Remigius 
to Lincoln the works were left in their unfinished state 
until the grant of the property to the Augustinians in 
1140. They would appear to have raised the wall of the 
nave, inserting semi-lancet windows on either side, and 
perhaps were for a few years content to use simply what 
is the present nave of the church. The second stage of 
the work would be the extension of the church eastward, 
and the throwing out of transeptal chapels, at least on 
the north side. It would appear sufficient to assign to this 
work some date in the second half of the twelfth century, 
without necessarily holding it to be as late as 1180. There 
is a good structural reason for the pointed arch in this 
place; the walls of the nave had been raised on the 
arrival of the Augustinians so high in proportion to the 
width of the nave, that a round arch at this point would 
not only have been too low as entrance to the choir, but 
would scarcely have been strong enough to support the 
weight of wall above it. 

From this time to the middle of the fourteenth century 
the building seems to have progressed steadily, and as 

^ Mr. E. O. Bruton's paper on Apsidal Churches, Proceed- 
ings, O. A. H. S., vol. ii. p. 100. 
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the fabric is being more and more atudied, there would 
appear to be ererj reason to hope that the mystery of 
its deyelopment will be unraTelled. 

There would appear to be some need for a few words 
on the ronnd arcbes in the ''cross/' They have been 
called at different times and by different writers, Saxon, 
Norman, Oromwelliani Georgian. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, I would regard them as the work of the thirteenth* 
century architect, and Decorated, and for this reason: 
work which progressed so slowly, as it is eyident was 
the case with the architecture of Dorchester Abbey, could 
not be allowed to interfere with the regular services held 
in the abbey. Hence the beautiful Early Decorated work 
in the north choir«aisle, the arch opening into the tran- 
sept, and the windows of this and the small adjacent 
chapel, may be considered to have been erected auUide 
the wall of the twelfth-century choir, which was pierced 
by the piecing-in of the three arches of the northern 
arcade when all without was ready ; so also in the case 
of the south choir*aisle. This done, it was apparent that 
the lower arches which divided the ''cross" from the 
north and south transeptal chapels hindered the view 
from the naye of the new eastern chapels ; the low arches, 
eleyenth or twelfth century as they may haye been (and 
the impost at the south-east shews wide-jointed masonry 
in its lower portions), the twelfth-century stringcourse 
aboye it, and whatever window there may have been above 
that opening into an upper storey of the transeptal 
chapels (as at St. Etienne, Caen), were all cut through 
indiscriminately, and roughly arched round with small 
stones until such time as it was possible to fill in this 
rough arch with a moulded arch. The chamfer and 
stopping on this arch would appear to bear out this 
explanation. 

A few words in conclusion respecting Mr. Freeman's 
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Aroliitectaral HiBtory of Dorchester Ohurcli. Taken as 
a whole it is most yaluable, as being a sort of anticipation 
of that which discoyeries made during the process of resto- 
ration have confirmed. 

What has been said abore would appear to modify the 
statement that *^ no trace remains of the original cathe- 
dral/' yet he considers it possible that the remains of 
the old Saxon cathedral may bare been used until 1180, 
and this is in accordance with the evidence of the pre- 
sent fabric. 

" Possibly/' he says again, *' in the original nave there 
were no windows at all on the north side /' since this 
was written wide-splayed semi-lancets have been dis- 
eoyered, both on the north and south sides of the naye. 
When were they blocked up? There is evidence on the 
outside of the north wall of a storey having been added to 
the cloister west of the Decorated insertions, probably 
to be used as a library or a dormitory ; when this was 
erected, and the lancets necessarily blocked, the two large 
windows were inserted to supply the light which was 
thus excluded K 

As to the change of string mentioned on p. 62, and his 
note as to the impossibility of a porch, the difficulty is 
now explained by the discovery of the foundations of 
a small chapel which opened northwards of the choir- 
aisle at this point, of which a portion of the piscina, and 
the east window inserted into the present north wall west 
of the break in the string, still remain. One further re- 
mark as to the south nave-aisle and the sanctuary. It is 
suggested as possible that the buttress stated by Professor 
Willis as having been remoyed from the junction of the 
south aisleSi is the one now built into the south-west 
angle of the nave aisle, and that the west window of the 
same aisle was removed at the same time from what is 

^ One of the lancets is shortly to be re-opened. 
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now tbe wall Beparating tbe south-west aisle from the 
rest of the church. There would only appear to be one 
objection to Mr. Freeman's theory as to the sanctuary 
having been altogether a later addition; the line of junc- 
tion on the north and south walls seems to confirm this ; 
but on the other hand, the lower portion of the east wall, 
and especially the moulding under the window, is very 
Romanesque in character, and bears a strong resemblance 
to the stringcourse in the naye. 

In conclusion, I would only say that all suggestions 
made as to the architectural growth of the Abbey Church 
would be Yaluable assistance to those who, being on tbe 
spot, have the opportunity daily of examining the fabric 
in the minutest manner, and of shewing whether any 
sucb theories are in accord with the facts as they are. 
I see no reason to doubt that before long this interesting 
building will have imparted the secret of its growth to 
those who for so long a time haye been watching oyer it 
with that loying care which is due to what is beautiful, 
and dedicated to Gk)d's honour and glory. 

I am, dear Mr. Parker, 

Yours very truly, 

Thomas Barns. 
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MO account of Dobchbstbb can be considered as 
complete without some notice of the great Earth- 
works, about which so much has been written at 
yarious periods, from the very first volume of the 
ArchcBohgia of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
to a quite recent period. To the eyes of any anti- 
quary (or archaeologist, as it is now the fashion to 
call persons who have given any attention to the 
study of antiquities) it is evident that the earthworks 
of Dorchester belong to two distinct periods. On 
the upper part of the hill, which was called Sinodun 
Hill at least as early as the time of Elizabeth, and is 
now generally known by that name, although the 
meaning of it is still doubtful, there was a con- 
siderable town of the time of the Ancient Britons, 
which was strongly fortified ; there is a triple line of 
entrenchment, the ramparts and the deep fossse be- 
tween them are very distinct, but only one part of 
the hill has any such remains^ the other part, which 
is separated from the fortress by a narrow valley, 
has no marks of ancient fortifications upon it. The 
river Thames (or Isis) runs round part of the foot of 
this hill, and at a short distance from it is united 
with the Thame, and these two streams here united 
form the river Thames, or Tamesis, as it is sometimes 
called. 

B 
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On the opposite side of the Thames is a Roman 
camp, in which advantage has been taken of a bend 
in the river to make that protect three sides of the 
camp, and on the fourth side a wide and deep trench 
or fpss is dug, through which a branch of this river was 
made to run, so that the water was thus made the chief 
defence on all sides. This was not an unusual plan 
with a Roman camp, although the usual parallelogram 
is preserved as much as possible. The ordinary plan 
of a Roman camp is an exact paraUelogram, with 
four doorways, one at each end and one in the middle 
of each side. When a river is made the chief defence 
the gates could only be on one side, and there were 
then usually three of them, one at each end and the 
third in the middle. At Dorchester, part of the west 
end of this rampart was destroyed by the farmer in 
1870, by levelling the bank and filling up the foss 
with the earth. This unfortunate work at Dorches- 
ter was done with the intention only of improving 
the farm as arable land, and giving employment to 
the labourers in the winter, which was a long and 
severe one. 

The British town was always on the hill, and that 
the ramparts followed the line of the edge of the hill 
is well known ; the Roman camps, on the contrary, 
were as a general rule always a parallelogram, and on 
the level ground. They did not seek hills for their 
camps, rather the contrary. It also generally hap- 
pens that a Roman camp is found within half-a-mile 
of a British town, often more close to it. One 
object of the Romans in placing their camps so 
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near to the towns was, that they might place a 
guard day and night over the spring from which 
the Britons in the town obtained their supply of 
water. In this manner a complete blockade was 
established, and the Britons were soon obliged to 
surrender. In the time of Julius Caesar this plan had 
not been suggested, the Romans took each British 
city by aasatdt; but the Britons were brave soldiers, 
and although the superior discipline of the Roman 
legions made them almost always successful, the 
plan of storming the city cost so many lives that the 
Roman army under Julius Caesar was half destroyed, 
and they were obliged to return, and did not make 
another invasion until sixty years afterwards, when» 
in the time of the Emperor Claudius, an army was 
sent under Aulus Flautius [Lateranus ?], which suc- 
ceeded in retaining a secure footing, because the 
more prudent plan of the blockade was then adopted. 
An excellent account of the important campaign 
of Aulus Flautius was given to the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute by Dr. Guest in 1866, and this was 
published in the Archaeological Journal, vol. xxiii. 
But this does not touch on Dorchester to any extent, 
as the place where he thought the Romans crossed 
the Thames was at Coway Stakes, near Walton, 
which is about eighty miles from the sea, the distance 
mentioned by Dion Cassius, the only ancient author 
whose account of the campaign has been preserved ; 
this part of the history of Tacitus has been lost. The 
stakes in the river at that point are mentioned by 
Bede, in his Chronicle ; there is not only a ford, but 

b2 
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a considerable length of shallow water at times in 
that part of the river. The place is called ffalli-fotd, 
probably a corruption of ffoly- ford. Dr. Guest 
says : — 

'' The place where Csdsar crossed the Thames. Gaosar tells 
us (6. O. y. 11) that 'the met called Tamesis divided the 
country of Cassivelaunus from the maritime states about 
eighty miles from the sea ;' and^ in another passage (B. O. 
v. 18), that ' he led his army nnto the river Tamesis to 
the country of Cassivelaunus.' '' 

'' This solitary place is Halliford, at the Coway Stakes. 
Canar says there was but one ford on the Thames — 
meanings of course^ the lower Thames, with which alone 
he was acquainted, and we now have but one place on 
its banks the name of which points to the existence of 
a ford. Our topography is in perfect agreement with 
his statement; and, to my mind, this coincidence is 
almost decisive of the question.'' 

''The campaign of Aulns Plautius, though in its re- 
sults, perhaps, the most important that has taken place 
in Britain, has seldom engaged the attention of our his- 
torians. For our knowledge of its incidents we must 
chiefly rely on Dion Cassius. ' One Bericus,' we are told, 
induced Claudius to undertake the enterprise; and it has 
been conjectured that this Bericus was the 'Yerica, son 
of Commius,' whose name appears on coins that are occa- 
sionally picked up in Surrey. If such be the case, Bericus 
must have been an aged man when he fled to Claudius. 
Plautius was the general selected to conduct the expe- 
dition, and a great force was brought together in Gaul to 
invade the island." 

" This expedition sailed in the year 43, and Caractacus 
was captured in the year 50. As to these dates there 
can be no doubt. But Tacitus teUs us (Ann. xii. 36) that 
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Caraotacus was captured ' in the ninth year after the war 
began in Britain.' '' 

" The Romans^ on leaving Silchester, may have marched 
over the Marlborough Downs towards Cirencester — under 
the names of these Boman stations I wish to indicate the 
British towns they supplanted — ^and on the chalk hills 
leading down into the valley^ Togodoumnus may have 
met them. After his defeat^ the Dobuni were not un- 
willing to exchange the yoke of the Catuvellauni for that 
of the BomanSy and entered into an alliance with Plau- 
tius. The Boman general was 160 miles distant from his 
ships^ and the advantages he derived from making the 
rich country round Cirencester a new base of operations 
are sufficiently obvious. From Cirencester he seems to 
have marched in search of his enemy down the valley of 
the Thames^ and probably along the Icknield Way. This 
British trackway would lead him to Wallingford; and 
here^ I believe^ was fought the great battle of the 
campaign.'' 

*' The Icknield Way came from Suffolk, and ran along 
the chalk hills of the Chiltem across the other two track- 
ways, coasting the vales of Buckingham and Aylesbury, 
which were, no doubt, the richest portions of the district. 
It seems to have crossed the river at Wallingford, and to 
have run into the vale of White Horse, for a road in that 
neighbourhood is expressly called the Icenhilde Wceg in 
a charter of the tenth century. For more than a thou- 
sand years the ford at Wallingford was recognised as the 
chief pass on the river. It was at this place* that the 
Conqueror crossed the Thames, and following the Ick- 
nield Way to Tring, turned his steps thence to St. Albans 
(Yemlam), and so descended upon his prey — London. 
At this pass, barring access to the rich country in their 
rear, the Britons took their stand. The fords in front of 
them were probably fortified, for it is said that when 
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Shillmgforil Bridge was bmlt beams and piles were taken 
from the bed of the riYer. With gaards to watch these 
fords, the Britons might not unreasonably consider them- 
selves secnre. 

''The daring act of the auxiliaries in swimming the 
river must first have shown Caractacns — for he, no doubt, 
was the British commander — how much he had mis* 
calculated. In the confusion that followed, Vespasian 
seems to have forced his way over the ford at Walling- 
ford. Here a passage had no doubt been left to accom- 
modate the traffic that passed along the Icknield Way, 
though the fords at Shillingford and Moulsford may have 
been rendered altogether impassable. The Bomans made 
good their passage of the Thames ; but the Britons did 
not fly, and how desperate was the next day's engage- 
ment appears from the account which Dion has handed 
down to us. The Britons withdrew their shattered forces 
along the same route that was followed by William a 
thousand years afterwards. They were too disheartened 
to make an attempt to save Yerulam, but continued their 
retreat till they had crossed the Lea and placed the Eisex 
marshes between them and their pursuers.'' 

Mr. James Parker gave an interesting and valuable 
lecture on the Roman Occupation of Dorchester to the 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, iu 1868, 
from which a few extracts will be useful for this 
volume : — 

''The object of Aulus Plautius appears to have been to 
make for the head of the river, and to fix there his base 
of operations, so as to command both sides of the stream. 
This being the chief river of the country, the course of 
proceeding and the spot chosen would be natural from 
a strategetioal point of view. . • . No incident seems to 
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have ocoarred till he reached what may be termed the 
key of the campaign, namely Dorchester. The river 
Thames here eeems to have worked a passage through 
a great range of chalk-hills/' 

" Two courses were now open to him, either to gain the 
summit of the Buckinghamshire hills and trust to the 
chances of fighting his way through the territory of 
the Cassivelauniy or to cross again over to the south side 
of the Thames, and return by the same route which he 
had taken on his advance. Just at Dorchester the Thame 
runs into the Thames from the north, owing its waters to 
the drainage from the range of Buckinghamshire hills 
referred to, and along the base of which it flows. In the 
angle formed by the junction of the two rivers, he would 
find a convenient site for a camp, and there we find, on 
the side unprotected by the rivers, a fine double vallum 
with middle trench, into which still at times the water 
flows. It was thus, by the water surrounding it, ren- 
dered a strong position, and those lofty ramparts imply 
something more than a mere temporary Boman camp, 
such as the soldiers would throw up on an ordinary 
march. 

** Of the two courses referred to, the passage of the 
Thames seems to have appeared to him as the most ex- 
pedient; but then, on the opposite side, reared over 
against the Roman camp, stands the great fortress which 
Leland, following no doubt the people's nomenclature, 
and in it the tradition handed down by speech instead of 
books, calls *SinodunJ It is a fine example of a British 
fortress, the vallum and trench 4)omplete all the way 
round, and of considerable depth. The top is nearly 
250 feet above the level of the plain beneath. The area 
also is of considerable size, the. circumference taken at 
the bottom of the trench being not less than a mile. 

** The hill consists of two parts. Besides the fortress 
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with the trench, there is a weetem knoll almost equal to 
it in extent, but it does not seem to have been fortified. 
It was possibly inhabited, hot no traces of hnt circles 
ha^e been found 

'' In his westward march Aulas Plautins had won bat- 
tles, bat he had not sabdaed the tribes, and the neigh- 
bourhood of this important hill-fortress was a place where 
the hostile tribes would congregate to resist the general's 
progress. Looking down oyer the camp, the enemy could 
watch the proceedings of the Boman soldiers; while, on 
the other hand, the Bomans most have been somewhat 
awed by the threatening aspect of the great fortress." 

"We call the river by Dorchester the Thames, and no 
doubt, in the time of the Saxons, the river was so written 
from its source to its mouth. Still another name seems 
to have been handed down traditionally. When the anti- 
quary Leland, some four hundred years ago, described 
this part, he spoke of the 'Ise' as dividing Dorchester 
from Sinodun. The Ise is constantly mentioned by him, 
and we still know the word, with its classical termination, 
as the Isia. But ' Ise' is literally ' the river/ " 

'' It will be seen that if this view of the march be the 
correct one, the great battle of the campaign was at Dor- 
chester. It was here that there was, so to qpeak, the 
' Gate of the Thames,' and Sinodun Hill was the kqr. 

"If this be not the explanation, it is very difibult to 
aeeonnt, with any satisfactory historical evidence, for the 
presence of this important Boman camp beneath the 
British fortification, and the stream of the river Thame 
flowing between them. If it be, we have all the remains 
which we could expect to find in confirmation of such 
a record. We have the undoubtedly British fortification 
as strong as any in the Thames valley and its neighbour- 
hood; even Silchester could hardly be excepted. We 
have the strong Boman Camp, — ^undoubtedly Boman, 
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ef en if the Boman town at Dorchester^ had not in after 
years sprang up to confirm this view. 

«< Further than this, within a short distance is seen 
a prominent ' Barrow/ marking probably the burial-place 
of a chief of no small importance. It is the only other 
eminence in that direction besides the double-crested hill 
of SineduD, and it is still marked on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey as 'Brightwell Barrow/ That it has ever hem 
opened, or its contents described, cannot at the moment 
be ascertained. 

m 

^And still one point more should be added. It is 
about thirty years ago that, in dredging for gravel in 
the river near here, a British buckler was accidentally 
discovered, low ^own in the old bed of the Isis. An 
aocount of the discovery, with excellent engravings, will 
be found in the ArehaohgiaK It is British without 
doubt ; that it was found in the river, certainly tends to 
•hew that a battle was fought here. There may be other 
weapons still preserved in the silt at the bottom of the 
river; but if not 'bedded' soon after their immersion in 
the stream, the action of the water would naturally have 
destroyed aU traces. By themselves these incidental cir- 
cumstances may not be of any great value, but being 
taken together, and the whole being taken also in con- 
nection with the Record, they tend to confirm the view 
adopted. 

** We must remember that in all probability Dion Cas- 
sius in his account has simply followed that of Tacitus, 
of whose history the chapter on the campaign of Aulas 
Plautiua has been lost. As in other cases he has sum- 
marized the material, so probably he has in this ; if a 
copy of the lost books of Tacitus should ever be disco- 
vered, we should probably be able by the more exact 

* Arehaohgiaf vol. xxrii. p. 298. 
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details to trace the wbole line of the march with cer- 
tainty ; as it is, we are forced to use this incidental evi- 
dence, and most content ourselves with discovering that 
line of march which is the most probable. 

"Whether Aulas Plautios fixed at once a station at 
Dorchester is doubtful. Probably a part of his army 
were left behind as a garrison^ and this becoming a per* 
manent station, a town eyentually grew up around it. 
The habitations seem to be chiefly on the site still occa* 
pied by Dorchestery that is, on the ground adjoining the 
River Thame, near the north-eastern comer of the Oamp. 

''Although, as has been said before, Sinodun is not 
mentioned by any of the historians, the name of Dor- 
chester occurs not unfrequently. In the Itinerary, in- 
serted in the history of Richard of Cirencester (and what* 
ever doubt may be thrown on the authority of the history 
as a whole, this itinerary seems to have been at least 
based on a document of ancient authority), the name 
appears between the two Roman stations thus : — 

MhiA Castra (Alchester) xvL ; 
DoRociKA (Dorchester) zv. ; 
Tambsi (near Streatly P) vi. 

The line of this Roman road has been discussed in the 
admirable treatise by the late Professor Hussey^. Its 
course near to Dorchester is clear, but just before it 
actually reaches the town, the traces have become obli- 
terated by modem improvements. The present chief 
street does not seem to follow the older line. It is quite 
possible that the main road did not pass through the 
Roman city at all, but skirted it on the western side, 
leading directly to the camp. The lane here in one or 
two places seems to bear some resemblance to the present 

^ *' An Account of the Roman Road from Alchester to Dor- 
chester. By the Bev. Robert Hussey, B.D.*' (Oxford, 1841.) 
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appearance of other parts of tbis Roman road ; in all 
probability the station had increased to a tolerable size, 
and the ground adjoining the Hiver Thames was mnoh 
built over before the road was commenced. As we find 
no record in the Antonine Itinerary (which is probably 
of the close of the second century) of this Boman way^ it 
may be inferred that it was not made earlier than the 
beginning of the third century. There seem to hare^ 
been villas erected at short distances along it. That at 
Wheatley was described by Dr.Bucklandi in 1845, in 
the ' ArchsDological Journals' That at Beckley was de- 
scribed recently in our own proceedings^. In neither 
was there any evidence of an earlier date than the third 
century, and much which pointed to that age. It prac- 
tically afforded a communication between the great road 
known as the Akeman Street, and the country south of 
the Thames. At the south-eastern corner of the camp 
there was no doubt a ford across the river. There are 
traces of stonework to be seen when the water is low and 
clear, implying probably that it was used dovrn to medi- 
eval times, and more than that, unless the ground be 
deceptive, very evident traces of a road are distinguish- 
able still in the little copse on the opposite side.'' 

"At the present time [Roman] coins seem to be toler- 
ably abundant. One was exhibited containing '^ the 
labarum of Constantino exquisitely perfect, by the side 
of the head of the Emperor himself. Most of the other 
coins, some from the collection of Mr. Clutterbuck, are of 
the third and fourth centuries. 

*' In the garden of the vicarage adjoining the church, 
a few years ago, a very large Roman urn was discovered, 
more than 2 ft. in diameter, and, besides the remains of 

^ ArchflBological Journal, vol. ii. p. 350. 
^ Report of Meeting, Michaelmas Term, 1862. '<0n the 
recent discovery of a Boman Villa at Beckley." 
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the ashes, two splendid ghiss vesselsy perhaps the prmfe- 
ricuh, used for the libations at the f oneral ceremony, and, 
haTing been consecrated to this purpose, buried with the 
ashes in the large vase. These are preserved at the 
vicarage." 

''Many examples of pottery, and especially of Samian 
ware, have been discovered from time to time in Dor- 
chester,'' 

'' In reviewing the history of Dorchester as a whole, 
there seems to be a link between the circumstance of this 
being chosen as the seat of the episcopal jurisdiction over 
the south^midland part of the kingdom, and the import- 
ance which the place had held as a Boman city; and 
there is little doubt but that the city owed its importance 
to the Boman camp, of which we still see so clearly the 
ivmains. With the history of that Boman camp — ^if the 
view put forward be the correct one — was bound up not 
only the greatness of Dorchester in its ecclesiastical rule, 
but the success of Bome itself in bringing this island 
beneath her imperial power/' 
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DORCHESTER, PAST AND PRESENT. 

By the Bev. W. C. MACFASLAHXy M.A. 



rVF the antiquity of Dorchester there is abundant 
evidence. 
If the name given to it by Nennius (who styles 
himself the disciple of St. Elbotus, or Elvod, Bishop 
of Bangor, a.d. 765), viz. Cair Dauri, is to be inter- 
preted by reference to the Welsh language, then, as 
in the case of all other countries whose records are 
shrouded in antiquity far beyond historic records, 
we may gather that it was derived from the pecu- 
liarity of its site, which nature itself had pointed out 
as one suitable for defence, and selected as such by 
its ancient inhabitants. Cair or Caer is, on the 
authority of the Rev. J. Williams (editor of the Brut 
y Tywysoffion), ' a wall or mound of defence, a fort- 
ress or city ' ; and Dauri, Dor (Boswell's Anglo-Sax. 
Diet.)* ' a gate.' Both which words seem to be re- 
tained in its Anglo-Saxon name of Dorcic, under 
which it is known in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
It would thus seem to be the city at the gate of 
the ancient kingdom of Cunobelin, which gate was 
formed by the ancient dyke thrown across between 
the two rivers, Thame and Isis, and lying at the 
foot of the ancient British fortified hill caDed Sino- 
dun, or Syno's hill, pointing to the same old British 
kingdom of Cunobelin and his ancestors. The dyke 
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hills, which are fast disappearing before the so-called 
improvements of agricultural science, though sub- 
sequently made use of by the Bomans, may well 
have been remnants of British independence, and 
have a still higher claim on the veneration of every 
Englishman who can trace a connection between all 
the privileges he enjoys with the introduction of 
Christianity. For very close and intimate was the 
connection between the family of Caractacus, in the 
persons of Claudia and Pudens, and the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

When Julius Caesar invaded Britain, he was op- 
posed by Cassivellaunus, King of Britain ; and in 
the time of Augustus, Cunobelin was one of the 
chief kings of Britain, and paid tribute to Caesar. 
Gold coins bearing his name have been found at 
Dorchester. 

In the subsequent reign of Claudius, Aulus Plau- 
tius is said to have defeated the British forces at 
Dorchester, and to have pursued them as far as the 
mouth of the Thames. 

The Roman occupation of Dorchester lasted for 
the space of four or five hundred years, as is shewn 
by the succession of coins which have been found 
in great numbers in its vicinity. 

An old Roman road from Bicester leads to Dor- 
chester, and passing by the Dyke hills, crosses the 
ford at the junction of the two rivers. It then passes 
by the Sinodun Hill to Streatley, there joining the 
main Via Strata. But the most remarkable proof 
that Dorchester was an important military station 
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is the discovery, many years ago, of a Roman altar* 
bearing the following inscription : — 

I. 0. K. 

ET KMUTB AUG. 

K. TAB. SBVBTS 

B COS 

ABAM CYX 

CABCBLLIS D.S.P. 

which may be read thus : — 

** Joyi Optimo Maziino 

Et numinibus Augiuti, 

Marcus Yams Seyeras 

BenefidariuB Consulis 

Aram cum Cancellis 

De Buo po9ait." 

This altar was in the possession of Sir George 
Oxenden, Bart., sometime owner of Little Witten- 
ham, Berks. 

Taking into account its important military posi- 
tion, it may fairly be supposed that it was a flourish- 
ing Roman colony, and that it enjoyed all the bene- 
fits of civilization up to the time of the Saxon invasion 
and conquest. 

Traces of Early Christianity. 

In the Diocletian persecution, a.d. 804, Aaron 
and Julius of Caer Leon, Alban at Verulamium, 
and many others, suflered martyrdom. 

In 314, British bishops attended the Council of 
Aries. 

* The figure of this altar was ptLbliahed in the '< London 
ine" for December, 1738. 
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St. Athanasius and St Chrysostom bear witness 
to the prevalence of the Faith in the British isles. 

It is therefore very probable that, wherever the 
old Roman altar had been set up, there a Christian 
bishopric was founded; that Dorchester was con- 
verted to the Faith as early as any other important 
station ; and that it was not till the occupation of the 
valley of the Thames, and the overthrow of Dorches- 
ter in or about a.d. 670, that its Christian altars 
were overthrown, and divine worship suppressed. 

Saxon occupation of the Valley of the Thames. 

Traces are to be found of the early Saxon occupa- 
tion of the valley of the Thames in the cemeteries 
which exist at Kemble, in Wiltshire ; at Cirencester, 
at Fairford, at Stanton Harcourt, at Cookham, at 
Long Wittenham, and at Dorchester, where the dyke 
hills served as a burying-place to the heathen Saxons. 

Introduction of Christianity. 

Christianity, we know, was first introduced in the 
south of England by Augustine at Canterbury, in 
A.D. 696 ; in Northumbria, by Paulinus, in a.d. 627 ; 
and in a.d. 684 by Birinus, at Dorchester, who was 
sent by Pope Honorius to labour among the Pagan 
inhabitants of Wessex. 

The West Saxons, in the reign of Cynegils, occu- 
pied a considerable part of the south and central 
portions of England: they had extended their rule 
far beyond the Thames, their natural boundary, and 
had annexed a large part of Mercia, then ruled over 
by the heathen king, Penda. 
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It was at this time that Biiinus was sent to labour 
among them ; and haying received episcopal consecra- 
tion from Asterius, Archbishop of Milan, he came 
to Britain. Not wishing to enter upon other men's 
labours, he came to the Gevissae, whom he found 
con6nned Pagans. So successful was he that, in 
the words of Bede, '' The king himself, having been 
catechized, was baptized, together with Us people; 
and Oswald, the most holy and victorious king of 
the Northumbrians, being present, received him as 
he came forth from baptism, and by an alliance 
most pleasing and acceptable to God, first adopted 
him thus regenerated for his son, and then took his 
daughter in marriage/' 

The two kings gave to the bishop the city called 
Doroic, there to settle his episcopal see. 

Few records remain of the ministry of Birinus, 
(a spur of the Chiltems, in Ipsden parish, is called 
Berin's Hill) ; but so great was his success, that the 
whole of the great province of Wessex was converted 
to the faith, and he earned the appellation of the 
Apostle of Wessex. He died Dec. 8, a.b. 650, and 
was buried at Dorchester, and subsequently canonized. 
Many years after, when Hedda was bishop, his bones 
were translated, and laid in the church of the Apo*- 
sties SS. Peter and Paul at Winchester, where they 
are still said tp be preserved. 

AffUbert. — Wtni. — Dtviston of Diocese. 

He was succeeded by Agilbert, a Frenchman. But 
Csnwalch, the King of Wessex, not liking his bar- 
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baroos tongue, appointed Wini, a Saxon who had 
been ordained in France, his bishop, and divided 
his province into two dioceses, appointing Wini his 
episcopal see at Winchester, a.d. 660. 

Agilbert, highly offended, returned to France, and 
being made Bishop of Paris, there died. Wini being 
expelled not long after, and the province being left 
without a bishop, the king having experienced great 
losses, he remembered how he had lost his kingdom 
before he became a Christian, and now attributed his 
losses to the absence of a bishop. 

JSleutheriuSj a.d. 670. 

Sending to Agilbert, he entreated him to return ; 
but he excused himself, and sent his nephew Eleu- 
therius, who was consecrated by Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 670. 

Headda^ a.d. 676. 

We find Headda consecrated by Archbishop Theo* 
dore as Bishop of Winchester. 

Bede says that iEda was Bishop of Dorchester; 
whether he was identical with Headda is uncertain ; 
but there can be no reason to doubt that Eleutherius, 
as well as Birinus and Agilbert, sat at Dorchester, 
and probably Headda. 

The changes, both ecclesiastical and civil, to which 
Dorchester was subjected, will be best explained by 
the following extract from a letter to the ** Times '' 
by Professor Freeman. He says : — ** Dorchester, in 
Oxfordshire, has been at different times the seat of 
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two distinct bishoprics, the one West Saxon, the 
other Mercian. 

" The first bishopric of Dorchester was that which 
began under Birinus in 634. Dorchester was then 
a central point of the West Saxon dominions, which 
spread a long way north of the Thames, while it 
did not stretch nearly so far westward as it did 
afterwards. 

''This diocese lasted till the division of 705. Dor- 
chester then ceased to be an episcopal see (the see 
was removed by Headda to Winchester), and it did 
not become one again till late in the ninth century. 
Then Mercia had long reached to the Thames, 
and Dorchester became the seat of that Mercian 
diocese whose seat was removed by Remigius to 
Lincoln/' 

In A.D. 706, the one West Saxon diocese, whatever 
may have been its previous boundaries to the west 
and north, was divided between Winchester imd 
Shirbum. 

A.D* 777. In about seventy years after the removal 
of the see to Winchester, Dorchester became part 
of Mercia, being absorbed into the rising power of 
the great King Offa. 

A.D. 870. When Leicester was taken by the Danes, 
Dorchester became the seat of an united bishopric, 
i.e. of Dorchester, Leicester, and Lindsey* 

From A.D. 869 to 897 we find Aldheard Bishop 
of Dorchester : he died, with many other Saxon 
nobles, after the Danish invasion of that year. 

A.D. 909. Ceolwulf was consecrated bishop. 

c2 
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A.D. 926 — 934. The name of Winsey occurs in 
charters. 

A.i>. 950. Oskytel was consecrated Bishop of Dor- 
chester^ and in 956 transUted to the see of Y<u:k. 

A.i>. 974. In this year the name of Leofwyn, Bi- 
shop of Dorchester, oocnrs in a charter of King Ed- 
gar to the monastery of Malmesbury. 

A.D. 975. That of Eadnoth I. 

A.D. 979—1002. That of Escwy. In 992 all the 
ships of war were gathered together at London to resist 
the Danes. The king committed the forces to the 
leading of Elfrid the Ealdorman, and of Thorold the 
Earl, of Bishop Elfstan of London^ and of Bishop 
Escwy of Dorchester. 

It is his eiBgy which is supposed to be in the south 
aisle, in episcopal robes, though executed at a much 
later date. 

A,D. 1002 — 1005, occurs the name of Bp. Alfhdm. 

A.D. 1006—1016. That of Eadnoth II. 

When Archbishop Elphege of Canterbury was 
murdered by the Danes, it was Bishop Eadnoth 
who aided Bishop ^Ifhun of London in removing 
the body to London, and baring it buried with all 
reverence in St. Paul's minster ^ 

Bishop Eadnoth was slain at Assingdon in Essex, 
IB the battle fought between King Edmund Ironside 
and Canute. 

A.D. 1016—1034. He was socoeeded hy Bishop 
Etbelric. 

A.D. 1034 — 1049. He was succeeded by a third 

^ Fneman's <' Normaii Oonqmest," i. 389. 
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Bishop Eadnoth, a man so renowned for his piety as 
to be called the Good bishop. He is recorded to 
have rebuilt the minster at Stow, in Lincolnshirei 
for the use of the northern diocese, after the Bjsan* 
tine or apsidal form. 

This church of St. Mary of Stow, and the abbey 
of Bamsey erected in 969, are said to be the only 
examples known of the Greek cruciform style ^ But 
it is highly probable that the minster of Dorchester, 
which the requirements of the united sees must have 
called for, formed a third; and that the nave with 
the transepts, traces of which are still extant, is part 
of the original building. 

Bishop Eadnoth died in 1049, and was buried at 
his minster in Dorchester. 

A.D. 1049. King Edward gave the bishopric at his 
death to Ulf, his priest, a most unworthy successor 
of Eadnoth. He sided with Earl Godwin in his re« 
bellion against the king, and fled with Archbishop 
Rodberd. He narrowly escaped degradation by Pope 
Leo IX. Ulf had come to England with Emma, wife 
of King Ethelred, who afterwards married Canute. 

A.D. 1053. Wulfwig^ obtained the bishopric while 
Ulf was yet living. 

A.D. 1067. He died, and was buried at Dorchester. 

A.D. 1067. Remigius, his successor, owed his ap-^ 

* See Stark's '* History of the Bishopric of Lincoln," p. 438. 

^ " He was the last EngUsh bishop. Henceforth the great 
bishopties and abbeys were to be filled by I^ormans. The see 
of Dorchester at this time was the grandest in extent of terri- 
torial jurisdiction among the bishoprics of England."— -(See 
Freeman's " Norman Conquest," yol. iy. p. 130.) 
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pointment to his offering of a single ship and twenty 
knights at the time when William was fitting out 
his fleet to invade England. He was then almoner 
to the house of Fecamp, in Normandy ^ 

A,D. 10S5. The seat of the see of Mercia was 
transferred to Lincoln, of which Remigius became 
the first bishop, by virtue of a decree of a council 
held under Archbishop Lanfranc (a.d. 1075). 

Foundation of the Abbey ^ 1140. 

In the year 1 140, Alexander, styled the munificent 
Bishop of Lincoln, founded at Dorchester an abbey 
of Black Canons of the order of Augustine ; whence, 
according to Leland, ''the church still bereth the 
name of the prebend church/' 

It was richly endowed out of the lands and tithes 
of the old bishopric, and twelve neighbouring pa- 
rishes were subject to its jurisdiction, which were 
included in the Peculiar of Dorchester till the sup- 
pression of Peculiars. They were as follows : Dor* 
Chester, Nuffield, Bensington, Warborough, Drayton, 
Stadham, Shirbum, Clifton, Burcote, Overy, Baldon^ 
Nettlebed. 

A.D. 1534. The abbey, in common with other 
ecclesiastical foundations, was suppressed after the 
abbot had signed the act of submission, and the 
whole of the possessions of the Society were alienated 
by Henry VIIL 

* Bemigiiis, the monk of F6camp, the prelate of Dorchester, 
the man of small stature but of lofty aoul, removed the seat of 
his episcopal rule to the lordliest spot within his diocese. (Tide 
Freeman, '< Norman Conquest," roL iy. p. 421.) 
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Fortunately, one Richard Beauforest purchased the 
eastern portion from the lay impropriators, and gave 
it to the parish. 

A rent-charge of £32 per annum was reserved for 
the Perpetual Curate, which is still paid by the owner 
of certain lands on which it was settled, prior to the 
sale of the abbey-lands and tithes in the year 1808. 

The old school-house in the churchyard was pro- 
bably the guest-house of the abbey, and was converted 
to its present purpose in the year 1653 by Sir John 
Fetiplace of Swinbrook, the lay impropriator. 

The remainder of the monastic buildings which 
stood on the north side of the church were pulled 
down, probably about the time of the rebuilding of 
the upper part of the tower, i.e. 1604. The exten- 
sive farm buildings are still to be seen at a little 
distance on the north of the church. The founda- 
tions are still in situ, and are extremely well built ; 
but the barns have been destroyed to a great extent 
by fire ; those which still remain are very old, some 
being of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

At the time when the Canons took possession of 
the old cathedral in 1140, they would have found 
the buildings standing which had probably been 
erected by the third bishop Eadnoth, at the beginning 
of the eleventh century. It is conjectured that this 
was a long nave terminated by an apse, with two 
side-chapels or transepts, with doors leading to them 
right and left of the apse. This building was lighted 
by a series of windows above the present string- 
course. The building probably extended about as 
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far east as the present wooden screen. Capitals of 
a very early date have been lately found, which may 
have supported the ribs of the old groined roof in the 
apse, and the south wall below the external string- 
course is apparently part of the old Saxon chapel, or 
transept. The Canons began at once to enlarge the 
building : they probably removed all above the pre- 
sent string«^oarse in the nave, and built a series of 
lancet windows, traces of which are still to be seen 
in the dead wall on the north and south sides of the 
nave, and in the west wall of the north transept. 

They removed the eastern apse, and extended the 
chancel considerably eastward, completing the north- 
ern transept, if it had not already existed in the Saxon 
buildings. They also inserted the transitional arch, 
€. 1180 — 1200, and covered the nave with a Norman 
roof of a lower pitch than the present. 

There is a Norman buttress at the eastern extremity 
of the north aisle, which has been cut away for the 
insertion of the east window of the north aisle, which 
may possibly indicate the first extension eastward of 
the chancel. If this be so, the Norman wall was 
pierced for the insertion of the present colonnade of 
Early EngUsh arches. 

The eastern wall of the transept was also removed 
for the . insertion of two arches, in order to connect 
the transept with the chapel and aisle, which were 
added eastward in the fourteenth century '• 

' See Mr. Parker's « A B C of Gothic Architecture," p. 136, 
in which he gives the date ▲.!>. 1300 for the east window in 
this aisle. 
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Shafts still are to be seen in the north wall of this 
aisle, indicating ancient groining; and it has been 
suggested that the Canons intended to have groined 
the whole of the eastern portion of the chancel, but 
that they subsequently changed their plan. The 
central buttress at the east end of the sanctuary may 
have been built with a view to the groining. It will 
be observed that the south columns of the chancel 
are of a later date than those on the north side, and 
are not in the same line. 

There are marks in the sanctuary-walls of an ex- 
tension eastward beyond the original design, and the 
piscina at the south-west corner of the sanctuary is 
of an earlier date than that which is further eastward. 
The windows in the sanctuary are inserted at a later 
date than the string-course on the south side. In fjEtct, 
the present elaborate tracery in the east window may 
have taken the place of two plainer windows, divided 
by the central buttress. 

It is probable that the western lancet-windows in 
the nave were then fiUed-up, owing to another storey 
having been placed over the western part of the 
cloister, and the more eastern pair changed into the 
present large fourteenth-century windows. 

In the south aisle of the chancel alone, the groined 
roof was carried out; but whether the shaft which 
originally stood on the foundation of the present 
restored pillar gave way, or whether the design was 
abandoned, there is no record. Sufficient indications 
were left of the springing of the arches to enable Sir 
G. G. Scott to complete the present chapels, and their 
beautiful groined roofs. 
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The south aisle now occupies what were probably 
once detached chapebries and transept. It will be 
noted that the masonry underneath the external 
string-course in its western bay appears to be much 
older, and is probably part of the old Saxon (?) work. 
It possibly survived the destruction of the eastern apse, 
and was worked into the general fabric when the pre- 
sent aisle was constructed in the fourteenth century. 
It is also probable that the lower portion of the west 
wall of this aisle is of the same date. It was cer- 
tainly once an external wall, as is clear from the 
doorway, with its dripstone, which connects the two 
aisles. 

The south-western aisle was connected with the 
nave by piercing the old Saxon (?) wall later in the 
same century '. The curious steps are according to 
the old arrangement, and the altar is said to have 
been for the use of the parish. Underneath is 
a vaulted chamber for the relics, with a staircase 
leading from the aisle, now blocked-up. 

The fresco-painting is of very early date, and was 
restored by Messrs. Clayton and Bell in the years 
1862-3. 

The brackets on one of the columns probably sup- 
ported statues. The font is of cast lead, in three 
divisions, and the figures are most likely sacred 
figures of our Lord: it is probably of the twelfth 
century. 

The external buttress, with three canopies at the 
west end of this aisle, was probably removed from 

s See Mr.Parker*8 <<ABG of Gothic Architecture," p. 135, 
in which he fixes the date of the west door at 1320. 
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the west end of the south-east aisle at the time of 
the building of the more western aisle, or chantry- 
chapel. 

The Tudor porch was the last pre-reformation 
work. 

Thus, in a manner, the building tells its own tale. 
It begins with the Saxon episcopate of the eleventh 
century, and goes through the whole pre-reformation 
period, giving beautiful examples of every style of 
architecture. 

. The buildings necessarily suffered much during the 
three centuries which succeeded the suppression of 
the abbey. But during the last forty years the work 
of restoration has been carried on, beginning first 
under the auspices of the Architectural Society of 
Oxford, under whose care the sedilia, the east win- 
dows, and the sanctuary-roof were restored. 

The only portion of the original fabric of the 
church itself yet to be restored is on the north side, 
where traces are to be seen of the transept and Early 
English chapels. The cloisters on the north side 
of the nave and the great west window are still 
wanting. 

Seeing that these works are very insignificant com- 
pared to what has been done, it is hoped that they 
may yet be accomplished ^. 

^ Plans liaye been prepared for the restoration of the north 
transept and chapel by J. M. BigneU, Esq., under whose care 
the whole of the restoration daring the last twenty-two years 
was executed on behalf of Sir G. G. Scott The probable cost 
of inch restoration would be about £1,500. 
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It now remains to say a few words on the exist- 
ing monuments, and other objects of interest in the 
church. 

On the north side of the sanctuary is the Jesse 
window. The figure of Jesse lies at the foot of the 
vine. The figure of the Virgin and Child was pro- 
bably next above : on one side is an angel with 
a thurible ; on the other, two crowned figures, one 
of whom is kneeling. The figure of David is in the 
comer ; and it is thought that the other figures re- 
present prophets, kings bearing witness to the Incar- 
nation, or joining in the worship of the Magi. In 
the eastern window are groups of carved^work, re- 
presenting scenes in the Passion and Resurrection. 
In the south window is a procession in stone figures. 
The coats of arms are of noble families in the time of 
Edwards I. and IL, who were probably benefactors of 
the abbey. 

In the floor in the chancel are first the brass of 

Sir Richard Beauforest, sometime Abbot of Dorchester; 

^ also of Abbot Sutton, whose left hand is grasping the 

crozier. Next to him lies that of Sir Gilbert Wace, 

Sheriff for Oxon and Berks, 46 and 49 Edw. III. 

In the choir also is a large white stone, on which 
is an engraved figure of an ecclesiastic (see p. 15 of 
Addington's " Dorchester/') He is said to be Roger, 
Prior of Ranton, co. Stafford, and abbot here about 
1510; he seems to have been suffitigan to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

In the south aisle are three stone monuments, 
which were formerly in the chancel, of which it is 
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said (pp. IS, 14 of Addington's '' Dorchester ''), 
'' On the south side of the chaocd is a monument, 
with an effigy of the thirteenth century, of a cross- 
legged knight in the act of drawing his sword. ^ His 
name,' says Leland, ' is out of remembrance/ [It is 
probably Lord Segrave, of the time of Edward I.] 

'' At the foot of this is another effigy, recumbent on 
an altar-tomb, in freestone, of Decorated-work, repre- 
senting John de Stonore, a judge of great note in the 
reigns of Edward the Second and Edward the Third. 

'* On the north side of the chancel is a bighly-w* 
namented altar-tomb of Perpendicular character, with 
an alabaster effigy of a knight in plate armour, his 
head resting on a tilting-helmet, a lion at his feet, 
and on bis breast the lion rampant of Segrave with 
a bendlet/' 

Near the screen lies also the effigy of a bishop in 
full robes. This may be the image of free-stone of 
Bishop iEschwine, mentioned by Leland in the ex- 
tract, p. 103, in Addington's "Dorchester." 

This effigy had been subsequently buried, and was 
dug up in the south aisle, and placed on the raised 
steps in the south-west aisle, until it was placed in 
its present position. 

Under a wire case is some beautiful carved canopy- 
work, which was found carefully built up in the 
Norman door leading from the cloisters. It is sup- 
posed to have been the canopy over the shrine of 
S. Birinus, erected about 1342, (Higden's Poly^ 
chranic&n). 

The mutilated brasses in the south-east aisle belong 
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to the Draytons, one of whom married an heiress 
of the Segraves about the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

Under the stove-pipe in the nave are several frag- 
ments of capitals of very early date, of bases of 
cloister-shafts and other work, which were found in 
a chinmey at the north end of the village two or 
three years ago (in 1878). They shew to what ex- 
tent the abbey and the adjacent buildings have served 
as a quarry for the neighbourhood, as well as in- 
dications of its former extent and magnificence. 

The tower and belfry have been thoroughly re- 
stored : it now contains eight bells. The tenor weighs 
about 18 cwt., and bears the following legend : — 

'' Protege fiirine qaos oonyoco ta dne fine.*' 
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Progress of Restoration in the Abbey Churchy 

Dorchester. 

A.D. 1840 — 1852. Restoration of sanctuary, with 
east window; north and south windows of ditto; 
sedilia; roof over sanctuary, according to plans of 
H. Butterfield, Esq. 

A.D. 1853, 1854. Restoration of chancel -roof; 
screens; re-seating in oak the body of the church, 
according to plans of H. Butterfield, Esq. 

A.D. 1859. Restoration of north aisle, according to 
plans of G. G. Scott, Esq. 

A.D. 1861. Restoration of south-west aisle ; porch ; 
altar in ditto, according to plans of G. G. Scott, Esq. 

A.D. 1862. Restoration of nave-roof; repairs of 
floor ; discovery of lancet-windows in north and south 
walls, and trace of Norman roof, according to plans 
of G. G. Scott, Esq. 

A.D. 1868, 1869. Restoration of tower ; re-hanging 
of bells, and addition of two treble bells and new 
dock, according to plans of G. G. Scott, Esq. 

A.D. 1873. South-east aisle-roof restored to original 
pitch, according to plans of G. G. Scott, Esq. 

A.D. 1 8 74 • South-east chapels restored, with groined 
roof; altar to the memory of Bishop Wilberforce in 
chapel; marble steps and base of reredoa to high- 
altar, all after plans by Sir G. G. Scott. 

During this period stained glass was added by 
Clayton and Bell in east window, and in south-east 
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chapels by Hardman; also a large organ by Mr. 
Walker of London, 

During the restoration of the north aisle traces 
were laid bare of extension northwards, viz. the 
central pillar of two arches connecting the western 
and eastern chapels ; the jamb of a Norman window 
in the west wall of the transept; a piscina in east 
chapel wall: and externally, the foundations of the 
chapel and transept, which are marked by the stones 
in situ. 

A.D. 1856. In addition to the above restorations, 
the parsonage-house was built in the year 1856-57, 
after designs by the late D. Brandon, architect. 

A.D. 1869. A school-chapel was built in Burcote, 
a hamlet attached to Dorchester. 

A.D. 1872. New Girls* and Infants' schools were 
built in Dorchester, both after the designs of Sir G. 
G. Scott. 

A.D. 1877, 1878. Buildings in Queen-street were 
adapted by Sir G. G. Scott for the purpose of a 
Missionary Training CSoUege, and were formally 
opened by Archdeacon Pott on Oct. 30, 1878. They 
are intended to contain about fifteen Students. 



ON THE ARCHITECTURE OP THE ABBEY 
CHURCH OP DORCHESTER \ 

By E. a. freeman, D.C.L. 



"\rEXT to the monuments of ancient art which our 
University itself contains, and second to none 
even of them, if we except the Cathedral and perhaps 
Merton Chapel, we may fairly rank, among the archi- 
tectural remains coming within the scope of the pre- 

■ The first and third sections of the following paper, or at 
least the greater part of them, were read at a meeting of the 
Architectural Section of the Institute at Oxford [in 1851]. The 
substance of the second was delivered as an extemporary lecture 
at Dorchester, to a large bodj of members of the Institute. 
The two other sections are printed nearly as thej were read ; 
some parts of the second I have recast, to enable me to intro- 
duce seyeral suggestions of importance made bj Sir Charles 
Anderson, the Bey. J. L. Petit, the Re?. W. B. Jones, Mr. J. 
H. Parker, and others. Whereyer it was possible, I haye for- 
mally mentioned my obligations to those gentlemen ; but, in 
many cases, their remarks were so mingled up with my own 
observations of which they were modifications, or with further 
inferences of my own to which they led, that it would be almost 
impossible to disentangle the component parts of the theories 
in which they resulted. I have also especially to thank Mr. 
Parker for communicating some observations subsequently 
made by Professor Willis. Anything proceeding from such 
an authority is so valuable that I trust the Professor will ex- 
cuse my having thus availed myself of them without formal 
permission. I was also extremely pleased to find that while 
the Professor's inquiries explained seyeral points of difficulty, 
and threw doubt on a few minor portions of my view, they 
completely coincided with my theory of the history of the 
building, in all its essential features. 

I am extremely pleased to find that the money now in the 

D 
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sent meetiDg» the Abbey Church of Dorchester. Its 
great size, its historical associations, its treasures of 
detail, conspicuous equally for rarity and beauty, form 
a combination of attractions surpassed by few exist- 
ing buildings. And though to grace of outline and 
justness of proportion it can lay no claim whatever, 
yet this very deficiency forms a new ground of in- 
terest. What is lacking in beauty is made up in 
singularity, its ground-plan and general character 
being nearly unique among churches of the like ex- 
tent and ecclesiastical dignify. Had I addressed you 
on this subject a year ago I should probably have 
said altogether unique, instead of nearly; but the 
investigations which during that period it has been 
my good fortune to make among the little known 
and greatly undervalued architectural remains of South 
Wales, have revealed to me more examples bearing 
a greater or less analogy to the subject of our inquiry 
than all my previous inquiries in other parts of 
England. 

It is to these peculiarities to which I would now 
more especially draw the attention of the Institute. 
Dorchester Church was a few years back made the 
subject of an elegant volume published by the Archi- 
tectural Society of this University. In that work 
two branches of the subject have been completely 

hands of the Treasurer of the Architectural Society, owing to 
a collection made on the spot, and to other sonroes, is sufficient 
to extend some measure of repair to the north aisle; at all 
events, to put some of the beautiful windows into a state of 
safety. 
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exhausted; every document and historical reference 
bearing upon the vicissitudes of the city and abbey 
has been carefully brought together ; and the archi- 
tectural details of the building have been described 
and engraved with the greatest minuteness, and, in 
almost every case, with the greatest accuracy. What 
is left for me on the present occasion is happily just 
what is most agreeable to my own taste, a general 
survey of the church regarded as a whole, and of its 
several parts as specimens of successive styles of 
architecture; to which I may add an attempt to 
trace out the successive steps by which the building 
assumed its present form, from its foundation in the 
twelfth century to the great work of restoration com- 
menced in the nineteenth. 

The history of Dorchester, its extensive Roman 
antiquities, its important place in the early ecclesi- 
astical history of England, form no part of my pre- 
sent subject. Obscure as the place may now seem, 
there was a time when it was the seat of one of our 
greatest bishoprics, the fellow of Canterbury and 
York and Winchester. But those times had passed 
away before the present fabric, or even the foundation 
to which it belonged, had any existence. The pre-* 
sent church can hardly be considered as in any sense 
the representative of that ancient Cathedral which 
was the mother church of a diocese extending, it is 
said, for a brief space over the whole of Mercia and 
Wessex. No portion of the present building is older 
than the translation of the see to Lincoln in the time 
of Lanfranc, or even than the re-establishment of the 

d2 
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church in 1140 by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, as 
a Monastery of Black Canons. 

§ 1. — Oeneral Characteristics of the Suilding. 

The most striking point about the church is that, 
Outline and notwithstanding its great size, and ecclesi- 
Ground Plan. ^^i\qq\ rank, it has in no respect the archi- 
tectural character of a minster. In what that character 
consists, it is hard to say, but very easy to feel ^ ; but 
it is clear that it is not possessed by Dorchester 
Abbey, while it is possessed in its fulness by many 
churches of the same, or even a much smaller size. 
We have the phenomenon of a church which, by its 
dimensions, might rank with Romsey and Bath, 
which not only is not cruciform, but which has no 
clerestory in any part of its length of above two hun- 
dred feet. From this it is clear that it does not so 
much as resemble a parish church even of the second 
order, much less such vast piles as Boston and St. 
Michael's, Coventry, which exhibit the parochial type 
on what I cannot but consider as an exaggerated 
scale. Dorchester is, in fact, a church of the very 
rudest and meanest order, as far as outline and 
ground-plan are concerned, developed to abbatial 
magnitude, and adorned with all the magnificence 
that architecture can lavish upon individual features. 
A nave with a single south aisle, a choir with an aisle 
on each side, a projecting presbytery, and a low and 
massive western tower, constitute the whole building. 

>> See the "Builder" for 1852, p. 4, 117. 
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The length is unbroken by tower or transept ; within, 
tfiforium, clerestory, and vault, are unknown. That 
such a pile is beautiful, few will argue; but it is 
strange, and awful, and solemn in the highest degree ; 
and the inquirer might go far enough before he finds 
anything to surpass the consummate beauty of the 
choir arcades, or which, for singularity at least, if not 
for elegance, can be compared with the vast and 
wonderful east window which now again terminates 
the whole vista in renovated grandeur. 

I remarked above that, though England has hardly 
any building which can be compared with this abbey, 
several examples, more or less analogous, may be 
found in Wales. There are not wanting points of 
resemblance between it and Llandaff Cathedral, as I 
have drawn out at some length in the remarks I have 
lately put forth on that church. And I have there 
remarked that where a church was, like Dorchester, 
at once parochial and conventual, it was not uncom- 
mon for the parochial element to prevail, and to give 
most of its character to the whole building \ This 
is not uncommon in England, and still more frequent 
in Wales. Since I wrote that account, I have seen 
a Welsh church which illustrates those remarks more 
fully than any with which I was then acquainted, and 
which affords a closer paraUel to Dorchester than any 
other building that I have ever seen or heard of. 

This is the Priory church of Monkton, in the 
suburbs of Pembroke, which really, in point of gene- 
ral effect, may be considered as Dorchester adapted 

* Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral, p. 9. 
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to the ruder architectare of the district. The village 
churches of South Pembrokeshire are highly inter- 
esting; though of the rudest character, they are 
always pleasing, often from their varied and pictu- 
resque outlines, always from their strange and slender 
towers, half fortresses, half campaniles. Within they 
are indeed possessed of the finish which is ordinarily 
denied to English viUage churches; they are very 
generally vaulted with stone, but the vaulting is of 
such a character as only to produce fresh rudeness, 
giving the interior in many cases the appearance of 
a cavern rather than a church. Aisles are rare, and 
when they occur, the arcades are commonly of the 
roughest kind. In Monkton Church we have this 
type, adapted, one would have thought, only to the 
smallest and meanest chapels, developed to conventual 
proportions. If Dorchester, instead of the compli- 
cated ranges of arcades and clerestory usual in 
churches of its size, has merely aisles with distinct 
roofs, Monkton goes yet further ; it is without aisles 
at all, a mere nave and choir, with, as is not unusual 
in the district, a single transept. I did not measure 
the building, but to judge from the eye, it must be 
full a hundred and fifty feet long, Dorchester mea- 
suring about two hundred. A long dreary nave, as 
rough as those of. the rudest village churches, with 
hardly a single window in its north side, remains as 
the parish church ; beyond this is a choir, now roof- 
less, and deprived of all its ornamental work; this 
must have been, when perfect, a fine specimen of 
Decorated architecture, but it is still only a parochial 
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chancel on a large scale. The outline is more varied 
than that of Dorchester, as the tower, one of the 
ordinary Pembrokeshire type, is placed, as is not un« 
common, at one side, in this case the south, being 
matched on the north by the transept now destroyed. 
A large ruined chapel stands close to the choir on the 
north side, looking from the south-east like an aisle 
to it, but having in reality distinct walls, and no 
direct communication with it, much like the Lady 
Chapel at Ely, or the present chapter - house of 
St. David's**. 

This church is, on the whole, the nearest parallel 
I know to Dorchester ; and, allowing for the differ- 
ence between Oxfordshire and Pembrokeshire, it may 
be thought a very exact one. Both were at once 
conventual and parochial — ^that the choir of Dorches- 
ter has not shared the fate of that of Monkton, or 
a worse, is due to an individual benefactor of the six- 
teenth century — in both the parochial element has 
swallowed up the conventual. The latter character 
is shewn only in increased general size, and in the 
especially large proportions of the choir; in both it 
is merely the rudest type of village church which has 
swelled to this gigantic scale ; so far from acquiring 
the character of a minster, it does not even approach 
to that of a large parish church. 

That this fact diminishes from the positive beauty 
of these individual buildings requires no proof. Yet 

A From remams of arches and vaults against the north wall 
of the choir to the west of this chapel, it appears that con- 
ventual Imildings were attached to the church at this point. 
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in the case of Dorchester the fact is far from being 
one to be regretted. If it were merely that the 
failure of these attempts to construct a large church- 
on the plan of a small one, teach us more forcibly 
than anything else the totally distinct character of 
the two types, the gain would be no slight one either 
for the theory or the practice of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. But besides this, and besides the interest 
and pleasure called out by what is strange and 
unique, as well as by what is more strictly, beautiful, 
the effect of this peculiar character of Dorchester 
Church on its individual portions is well worthy of 
our attention. We shall find that the very arrange- 
ments which detract from the beauty and just pro- 
portions of the whole greatly conduce to the striking 
appearance, sometimes even to the actual beauty, of 
individual parts. I will proceed to mention two or 
three illustrations of this, reserving the strongest case 
for the last. 

For instance, the south view of the church is ex- 
ceedingly imposing; the long extent of 
wall, broken only by the buttresses, and 
by the large and lofty windows, forms, meagre as is 
the tracery of the latter, one of the most striking 
ranges in existence. An extreme preponderance of 
any dimension, especially of length, is always effec- 
tive, even when not actually commendable. This is 
here gained by throwing the aisle of the nave and 
that of the choir into one unbroken range* The 
effect is better from their being thus unbroken; 
mark the commencement of the choir by any differ- 
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ence of height or breadth, and the charm would be 
lost; the ideas of vastness and unity presented by 
the present arrangement would be shattered, and the 
mere disproportionate excess of length would stand 
out in its natural deformity. The break produced by 
the interposition of a transept promotes the effect of 
unity, that effected by difference of size does quite 
the contrary. But besides the unbroken length, the 
unbroken height is to be taken into account. The 
absence of a clerestory, while it detracts nothing from 
the real grandeur of the effect of length, does in a 
manner correct the disproportion. I need not go 
about to show how the whole appearance would be 
marred if the height of the wall were divided between 
an aisle and a clerestory, and cut up into two ranges 
of little windows. In such a case the excess of length 
which now disarms criticism by its bold and striking 
effect, would amount to a simple deformity. The 
present arrangement then secures this effect in its 
fulness ; it also produces a magnificent range of win- 
dows and buttresses, which, under any other circum- 
stances, could only have occurred in a church of much 
greater positive size. 

The east end again, whether strictly beautiful or 
• Ewt End. not, is striking and majestic in the highest 
degree. Now this also could hardly have assumed 
its peculiar character consistently with any other 
general arrangement of the church. For instance^ if 
the choir had been vaulted, this superb window could 
never have possessed its present proportions, and any 
change in its proportions would at once destroy its 
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whole character. The main idea of the east end, 
within and without, is clearly that it should be one 
mass of tracery, divided by the central buttress, which 
may very probably answer a constructive purpose, 
and which most certainly serves to enhance the effect 
of vastness. In no way could this be effected except 
by the forms of arch and gable employed ; with no 
other could so great an extent of wall have been 
occupied by the window. This hardly need to be 
shown at greater length. Now if the choir were 
vaulted, the window would lose about a third of its 
height; its proportions would thus be rendered in- 
tolerable, the width becoming excessive ; the present 
arrangement would have to be deserted. Externally 
also the window would no longer be the whole that it 
now is ; if the roof were high, there would be a gable 
window, turning it into a composition in stages, and 
destroying the whole unity of effect ; if it were low, 
besides the general loss in appearance, a spandril 
would remain a great deal too large for the animating 
idea of the design. 

Again, the large projecting bay forming the pres- 
Ttmijiuj. bytery, with the great windows on each 
side, is in itself a striking object, and greatly helps 
to set off the east window. Were it not thus re- 
cessed from the choir, but placed level with the 
eastern responds, half its grandeur would be gone. 
On the other hand, it is no less clear that a very 
much deeper recess would tend to spoil the effect 
equally the other way. Now a little consideration 
will show that no other arrangement could so well 
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have admitted of a recess of this particular size. If 
the choir had been designed on the. usual plan with 
a clerestory, and such a recess been introduced, this 
bay must have had on each side either a blank space 
or a small mndow beneath the clerestory range, the 
bad effect of which may be estimated from the simi- 
larly recessed eastern bay in the Cathedral; or, if 
large windows like the present had been introduced, 
the change of design in a single bay, not forming 
a distinct addition, like a Lady Chapel, would have 
been far from pleasing. But with the present quasi- 
parochial arrangement, the recessed bay is introduced 
without any difficulty, and indeed actually improves 
the outline. It gives, as I have just said, great addi- 
tional internal majesty, and externally I think it is 
clear that the peculiar character of the east window 
would not have been so well carried out, had the 
addition of aisles made it merely a part of a front. 

In like manner, the peculiar arrangement of the 
Bonth Aide south choir aisle, another of the striking 
of choip. characteristics of the church, would have 
been altogether inadmissible in a building of the 
ordinary type. This portion of the fabric is even 
now extremely effective, though it has lost very much, 
both within and without, by its high gable having 
been destroyed, and its contemplated vaulting never 
having been completed. This choir aisle is fully as 
large in every dimension as the choir alone, without 
the later addition of the presbytery; in breadth I 
think it exceeds it. It forms in fact a sort of second 
church of itself, and can in nowise be regarded as an 
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ordinary aisle, a mere accessory and subordinate to 
the choir. Now whether this be or be not either 
justness of architectural proportion or propriety of 
ecclesiastical arrangement, it is beyond all question 
a source of extraordinary effect. The appearance of 
spaciousness produced is wonderful. But it is clear 
that such a structure as this could not have been 
introduced into an ordinary Cathedral or Conventual 
Church, without interfering in an unpleasant manner 
with its unity of design ; once granting the peculiar 
arrangement of Dorchester Church, this was by far the 
most majestic form that it could have received. The 
absence of a clerestory involves a distinct roof to the 
aisle ; how necessary this is may be shown by look- 
ing at the north aisle of this very choir, where the low 
wall and steep lean-to roof are only adapted to an 
edifice furnished with a clerestory. As the south 
aisle is rather the later of the two, the architect may 
reasonably be supposed to have taken warning by 
this failure. He built then his aisle with a distinct 
gable ; but, once give an aisle a distinct gable, and 
its character is altogether changed; it is no longer 
the mere adjunct, dependent upon the larger building 
to which it is attached, and as it were crouching 
under its shadow : it at once assumes a character of 
independence, and must be treated accordingly. The 
builder at once grasped this idea ; he gave his aisle 
the full dimensions of the choir, and we see what 
a majestic structure is the result. 

And we may remark the pains taken to prevent 
the east ends of the presbytery and the aisle from 
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presenting a double of each other. I am not here 
speaking with perfect historical exactness, as the pre- 
sent east end of the presbytery is later than that of 
the aisle; consequently, whatever commendation is 
due on this score belongs to the architect of the 
former. There is a certain analogy between the two, 
so strong, that the earlier probably suggested the 
later ; still there is a remarkable diversity, amounting 
even to contrast. In both there is an attempt to 
occupy the whole space, but in quite different ways ; 
in the one it is by actually filling it up with an ex- 
panse of tracery ; in the other by scattering distinct 
windows over its surface. In both we find the cen- 
tral buttress ; but, while in the presbytery it divides 
a single vast window, in the aisle it is placed between 
two of smaller size. 

This arrangement is in fact only the greatest de- 
velopment of one by no means unusual in the smaller 
churches of the neighbourhood, during both the Early 
English and Decorated styles ^ A west front is often 
found consisting of a buttress running up between 
two small windows, either single lancets as at Elles- 
field, or small two-light windows as at Wilcot and 
Clifton Hampden. The form is adapted only to a 
front without a tower, the buttress naturally running 
up to support a bell-cot. That at Wood-Eaton has 
suffered much by the subsequent addition of a tower. 

• See the author's History of Architecture, p. 858. This 
localism has been judiciously followed in the new chapel of 
Cuddesden Palace. Local peculiarities are too commonly neg- 
lected by modem architects. 
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A similar front occurs at Wantage, but it is less 
pleasing, being carried out, without modification, on 
a scale much larger than that for which it is adapted. 
Besides that the buttress prevents the presence of 
a doorway, which the west front of a large cruciform 
church clearly demands, the windows, running up 
into the gable, just as in the smaller examples, leave 
an unpleasant space unoccupied below ^ 

The Wantage example failed from the architect 
not modifying the form to the requirements of its 
position. The designer of that at Dorchester sue- 
ceeded by adapting the idea suggested by the village 
west fronts to the necessities of much larger dimen- 
sions, and an eastern position. In an east end his 
buttress was not required to support a bell-cot; to 
cany it up far into the gable without such a purpose 
would have been both useless, and, as that at Wan- 
tage proves, aesthetically unpleasing. Several small 
east ends occur ', though I am not aware of any in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, in which an arrange- 
ment is followed similar to the Oxfordshire west ends, 
except that the central buttress is finished much lower 
down, and a quatrefoil or similar figure pierced in the 
gable. In the east end at Dorchester, from its 
greater size, something of this kind is still more im- 
peratively demanded. The width required much 
larger windows, and larger windows could not pos- 

' For the first suggestion of the analogy between Dorchester 
and Wantage I have to thank the late President of Trinity 
[Dr. Ingram]. 

K See the authoir's Essay on Window Tracery, p. 6. 
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sibly run into the gable; they must, together with 
the central buttress, terminate at a point not higher 
than the level of the side walls. It follows then that 
some third figure must occupy the gable, just as in 
the smaller examples just mentioned. Unfortunately 
the gable has been destroyed, so that we cannot re- 
cover the exact nature of the original arrangement. 
But certainly that best adapted to the position would 
be a single window, rather smaller than those below, 
and forming a triangle with those below. The front 
would thus exhibit, in a later style, and on a burger 
scale, the same principle as the west end of Llanba- 
dam-fawr in Cardiganshire, or the east end of Bann- 
ing in Kent. That such toas the original composi- 
tion, I will not positively affirm ; I only say that it 
would be much the most appropriate one, and that 
I cannot think that the small square-headed openings 
on each side, at all prove that it was not really that 
employed. 

Now within it is dear that such a composition 
would not have the same good effect as without ; a 
gable window is something essentially external, in no 
wise calculated to form any part of an inside view ; if 
it were merely because, in a building of this size, 
it proclaims itself as being over a vaulted or other 
ceiling. Hence, instead of the high-pitched open 
roof, rendered necessary in the choir by the nature of 
its east window, the aisle must be vaulted, so as to 
exclude the gable composition. But it would be 
hard to find any of the ordinary forms of vaulting 
which would appropriately cover so wide a space 
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with two windows at the end. Something would 
have been wanting in the head, which the external 
arrangements could not have permitted ; and it may 
be doubted whether, with any sort of roof, the two 
windows, side by side, with no such provision as the 
buttress provides without, could ever have been an 
agreeable arrangement \ This difficulty was avoided 
by using a single bay of sexpartite vaulting — sex- 
partite at least as far as the east wall is concerned 
— over the eastern bay; by this means flatness is 
avoided, and no space left unoccupied, each window 
fits into its own cell, and the vaulting-shaft runs up 
between them within, just as the buttress does with- 
out. The arrangement is the same which is adopted, 
and apparently for the same reason, over the eastern 
bay of the choir of St. Cross. We can there judge 
of its actual effect, and, though decidedly open to the 
objection that it is a sort of mimicry of an apsidal 
termination, yet it is clearly the best design that 
could have been adopted under the circumstances; 
the best internal finish for a front divided into two 
vertical compartments. At Dorchester, however, as 
I said before, the vaulting unluckily has never been 
completed, so that we have nothing beyond the arches 
traced out for it. Its general effect one can of course 
pretty well appreciate, but one would wish to know 
how one point would have been managed. The vault- 
ing system extends only over the two eastern bays, 
there being no traces of it whatever in the western 
part of the aisle. It is difficult to understand how 

^ See the next note. 
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the vaulted and vaultless divisions can have been 
harmonised together, as there is no trace of any arch 
between them. It follows of course that a void space 
must have been left above the vaulting at its west 
end, which must have been unpleasing, whatever 
means might have been taken to fill it up. There is 
a somewhat similar one in Ely Cathedral, where it 
is filled up with tracery ; and, though of much smaller 
extent than this at Dorchester would have been, the 
efTect is by no means satisfactory K 

In all these cases the peculiar character of the 

Ai«ade8of building has allowed, and sometin es even 

^^" required, the introduction of individual fea- 

* I haye left the above passage as it was written originally, 
as it expresses the view which I think would, at first sight, 
occur to any one, and the criticism it contains appears to be, 
in its main features, a just one. I must, however, state a sug- 
gestion made to me by Sir Charles Andersou, which, I am now 
convinced, contains the true solution of the whole matter. He 
remarked that the appearance of the springing of the trans- 
verse arch from the first pillar across the aisle (marked a in 
the ground-plan) is such that it could hardly have been that of 
on-spanuing the whole aisle. He conceives then that the sys- 
tem of vaulting included two pillars (at b b) so that it would 
consist of four bays of quadripartite vaulting, the eastern pair 
being much the narrower. Each of the altars, which doubtless 
occupied the east end, would thus have stood under its own 
distinct vault; and at the west end would have been a com- 
plete couplet of arches, such as forms the entrance into several 
Lady Chapels, so that the difficulty of connecting the two 
forms of roof would not occur. But as the vaulting was clearly 
never added, it is very possible that these pillars were not 
really erected ; or, if they were, it is probable that they would 
be removed as incumbrances, whenever the intention of vault* 
ing was finally surrendered. An examination of the founda- 
tions might probably settle the question. 

e2 
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tures of unique character and extreme splendour, for 
which no place could have been found in a church 
designed upon either of the ordinary types. We 
have finally to observe the most remarkable instance 
of all, in which, what in a general criticism of the 
building we must consider a defect, proves the means 
of introducing a feature which, in its own class, is 
very nearly unrivalled. The extreme splendour of 
the arches on each side of the choir must strike every 
one who contemplates them even in an engraving, 
much more in all the majesty of their actual presence. 
Their beauty is not at all derived from mere orna- 
ment, for, though all their detail is well and elabo- 
rately wrought, and the section of the arch-mouldings 
is very' complicated, yet there is no great amount of 
actual enrichment even here, and the pillars, where 
we should certainly have looked for floriated capitals, 
are without that most effective of enrichments. Their 
real merit consists in their perfect proportion, the ex- 
quisitely balanced relation between the arch and its 
pier, and the beautiful form of the former. Now we 
may at once see that these arches could have stood 
nowhere but where they do, in a church of large siae, 
but without a clerestory. From a common village 
church of course their size would exclude them; in 
most churches with the same height in the wall as 
Dorchester, we find a clerestory, which would at once 
cut down the dimensions of the arches. Nor can we 
conceive arches of exactly this proportion carrying 
a clerestory in a church of greater height. They 
would never do, like some other forms, such as the 
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tall Ferpendicalar pillar with its lower and narrower 
arch, to carry a low clerestory. The span and shape 
of the arch alone might not be amiss in such grand 
compositions as the presbyteries of Lincoln and Ely ; 
bat in this case the superincumbent mass would re- 
quire a far more massive pier, and so completely 
destroy their effect. In fact no other arrangement 
could have admitted this arcade; no other arcade 
would have suited so well with the arrangement em- 
ployed. They are, on the whole, considered simply 
as arcades, the finest I know, and their beauty is 
wholly the result of that capital error in the general 
design, the omission of the clerestory. Arches of 
not dissimilar proportion are found, from the very 
same reason, in the choir of Stafford Church, which 
has the advantage over Dorchester of a much longer 
vista. Though no more suited to bear a clerestory 
than these at Dorchester, they had been compelled 
to groan under one of the poorest character, which 
our own times have seen happily removed. 

§ 2. — Freefnan*9 Architectural History. 

Having thus contemplated the effects produced on 
the several parts of the building by the peculiarities 
of its general arrangement, we will now proceed to 
the second part of our subject, the history of the 
fabric. And I imagine that in so doing we shall 
easily find the key to those peculiarities. Dorches. 
ter, like Uandaff, is an instance of a church growing 
up from small dimensions to a considerable size, 
without any thorough reconstruction either of the 
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whole or of any essential portion. And it is to this 
circumstance that each owes its peculiar character. 
But, with this striking analogy in their general his- 
tory, in its minuter circumstances we shall find but 
little resemblance, except the accidental circumstance 
that in both the whole extent of the Decorated period 
was a season of extraordinary activity, while there is 
very little work of a later date. At Llandaff also the 
changes which the fabric has undergone are of the 
most complicated and perplexing character; while 
the history of Dorchester, since the time when, we 
can first call it complete, is comparatively simple; 
additions have been numerous, but, for the most part, 
they are merely additions, with no reconstructions or 
insertions of any importance. Also at Dorchester there 
has been comparatively little extension iu the way of 
length, while Llandaff has received the addition of 
that stately Early English nave, built almost entirely 
to the west of the original Norman church, on which 
it groimds its best pretension to an architectural rank 
equal to its ecclesiastical. 

We have then the explanation ; no one would sit 
down and design such a church as either Llandaff or 
Dorchester is at present. An original architect would 
probably have preferred to produce something of the 
comparatively humble scale of Llanbadam or Leonard 
Stanley. But in both cases successive benefactors, 
finding an originally small fabric, and, adding to it 
each after his own taste, with but little reference to 
other portions, have gradually produced what we now;- 
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see ; only at Llandaff the addition of the nave gave 
an opportunity of constructing one important part of 
the church on the full cathedral type, which at Dor^ 
chester never occurred. 

No part of Dorchester church is older than its re- 

foundation as a monastic establishment by 
BomaiMflqiie Bishop Alexander in 1140. No trace re- 

mains of the original cathedral, or of the 
buildings commenced by Remigius before the removal 
of the see to Lincoln. Indeed I greatly doubt the 
existence, in the present church, of any work of so 
early a date as Alexander, himself. The most dia- 
tinctive features of the earliest work now remaining, 
Mr.Addington truly says, cannot be earlier than 
about 1180. Probably till then the Saxon cathedral 
remained in use as the Abbey Church. This will 
appear from several considerations. Remigius is said 
to have begun to build ; but whatever he built, which, 
after all, need not have been a new cathedral, he left 
unfinished. The old cathedral, or part of it, would 
doubtless stand till the new one had advanced some 
way towards perfection. Now, between Remigius 
and Alexander, we might fancy the Saxon cathedral 
pulled down, but we can hardly fancy another church 
built From Alexander we should naturally have 
looked for a new church ; but he does not appear to 
have built one ; at least the oldest work in the pre- 
sent is forty years after his foundation, and one can 
hardly imagine a church of his erection being swept 
away so very soon. Unless then the monks of Dor- 
chester went on for forty years without any church at 
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all, we must suppose that the Saxon cathedral sur- 
vived the loss of its rank about a hundred years, and 
was immediately succeeded by a Transitional Norman 
building not earlier than 1180. 

To ascertain the exact nature and extent of this, 
the first building with which our architectural history 
is concerned, is the question of most difficulty which 
we shall meet with in the course of our inquiries ; 
and even here, it is tolerably plain sailing through 
a good half of its dimensions. The nave was clearly 
co-extensive with the present one, but the extent of 
the chancel is less certain. 

The portion which fixes the date of the original 
church is the chancel-arch of Transitional date; its 
band, being continued as a string both to the east 
and west, shows the whole to be of one piece. The 
north wall of the nave remains untouched, except by 
the insertion of windows and a doorway. The two 
lai^e Decorated windows are quite near the east end, 
and, while the cloister remained against this side of 
the nave, must, from their height in the wall, have 
had very much the appearance of a clerestory. But 
by far the greater part of the wall is left blank ; pos- 
sibly in the original nave there were no windows at 
all on the north side \ If there were any, they must, 
firom the level of the string, have been placed quite 
as high in the wall as the present ones, and from the 
same cause, namely the position of the cloister, just 

^ At Monkton there is only one window in the north side 
of the nave, in the position occupied at Dorchester bj the 
Decorated insertions. Did thej supplant a similar one P 
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as at Leonard Stanley. On the south side the string 
is continued a little way, but is cut through by the 
arches into the subsequent south aisle. The Norman 
nave then was without aisles, and exactly corresponded 
with the present one. 

Going east of the chancel arch, we find the Nor- 

Eztent of tbe ™^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ °^^^ Continued for a little 
^^^^^' way on each side, and marked by the same 
string. A rude arch on each side has been cut 
through the wall, but evidently, as Mr.Addington 
says, at quite a late period. There was originally 
a solid wall on each side up to the point where the 
Decorated arches of the choir now commenced ^ 
The south wall was an external one, and the external 
plinth may still be seen in the south aisle. But to 
the north there was a building attached which had 
a west door opening to the cloister, which still re- 
mains. At present this is part of the north choir 
aisle ; but we must remember that, when originally 
built, there was a solid wall between it and the choir, 
so that, whatever it was, it was not in strictness 
an aisle. This part of the church has been much 
tampered with by the insertion of a late and ugly 
window, and the addition of an awkward buttress 
(at e), apparently when the cloisters were destroyed. 
Probably some considerable portion of the conventual 
buildings abutted upon the church at this point. 

Thus much is the whole extent of the undoubtedly 
Transitional work contemporaneous with the chancel 
arch. Tbe extent and finish of the choir is not clear 

' This wall is expressed in the plan by dotted lines. 
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from oulr evidence. Did it actually terminate at this 
point, possibly with the addition of an apse ? or was 
it continued to a considerable distance eastwards? 
Mr. Addington has marked out as the eastern boun- 
dary of the Norman choir a point {d) to which we 
shall have again to refer ; but we shall soon see that 
if it extended thus far, it must have extended very 
much further. The Norman choir either stopped 
where the Norman strings terminate at e, or else 
reached as far as the present east ends of the choir 
aisles. The most probable view is that a smidl choir 
such as suggested above was originally designed, but 
^that, during the progress of erection, the design was 
altered, and the choir carried out on a much grander 
scale, with 6uch little advance of style as the length 
of time required for carrying out so great a design 
almost necessarily involved. 

I ground this belief on two facts, each of which 
appear to me to prove one half of it. That such an 
extended choir was carried out at a period not very 
distant from that of the erection of the nave is shown 
by the certain traces of it which still remain. But 
that such a choir was an after-thought^ not a part 
of the original design, is, perhaps, not absolutely 
proved, but at least rendered extremely probable, by 
circumstances tending to show that the point (e) 
wher^ the Norman string terminates, is no arbitrary 
break, but marks some constructive division of the 
church. 

First, it will be observed that at this point an «nr 
tire change takes place in the external wall on the 
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north side. It is not continued of the same widthv 
but the eastern portion is very much thicker, the ex- 
cess being external. An arch also, having, as Mr. 
Addington observes, *'much of Early English cha- 
racter/' is here thrown across the aisle (at/), di- 
viding the original Norman building attached to the 
choir from the aisle added to the east of it« Again, 
the course followed by the Decorated architect when 
the splendid arches of the choir were added, might 
possibly tend to show that the Norman wall did not 
continue any further than it does at present. For 
in that case one does not see why he should not have 
cut a fourth arch through the part where the round 
arch has since been cut, rather than leave a blank 
wall to the great disfigurement of his choir. For 
though the arch across the north aisle would ^ have 
prevented a perfectly continuous arcade, yet the diffi- 
culty might have been obviated by the employment 
of a more massive pier — one for instance formed of 
two responds — at this particular point, as is often 
done in similar cases. 

It is therefore most probable that the choir was 
originally designed to terminate — allowing, perhaps, 
as was before said, for an apse — ^at this point But 
the extent of the actual choir, which, on this ground^ 

** This arch, as we shall presently see, is contemporary with 
the north arcade, at all eyenta part of the same design, though 
perhaps actoally erected earlier. But if it was thought that 
the difference in the wall at this point required to be cloked 
by an arch, it would, even if absolutely contemporary, have 
had just the same effect on the design of the arcade as if it had 
been found previously existing. 
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I consider to be an afterthonght, is quite certain. 



Xoniuii rautO'. IJ.liiclaaf 
OrlgliMl Oudr. 

There can be no doubt, though the fact is one which, 
as far as I am aware, has hitherto been unnoticed, 
that the choir was extended as £ir as the present ter- 
mination of the choir aisles at some time dunng the 
transition from the Norman to the Early English 
style. It will be remembered that the north choir 
aisle is transitional from Early English to Decorated, 
certainly not later than the time of Edward I. Now 
looking attentively at the east end of this aisle, we 
shall find that it is built up against a flat pilaster 
buttress (a a), which has clearly formed part of an 
east end of the choir. A portion of the pilaster may 
also be discerned inside, where it has been cot away. 
In the corresponding position on the south side 
a similar buttress may be traced, though less dis- 
tinctly ; its set-off may be seen, and also the way in 
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which the masonry of the aisle has been worked into 
its original quoin. Just above the buttress may be 
clearly traced part of a clustered angle-shaft and the 
string below, the projection of the latter making its 
angular position distinctly visible °. Besides this, in 
taking down the masonry which formerly blocked 
the circle in the head of the east window, there was 
found a stone with tooth-moulding on it, which ap- 
parently formed part of a jamb. We may therefore 
conclude that at one time the choir terminated at 
this point with an Early English front, flanked by 
pilasters, the one to the south (as being on the show 
side) carried up into an ornamental turret ; also that 
some of its windows or arcades were enriched with 
tooth-moulding; and that this front existed before 
the present north aisle was added. 

In the external wall of the north aisle there is also 
a considerable extent of masonry, which seems to 
belong to a period intermediate between the original 
Norman erection and the early Decorated work of 
the greater portion of that aisle : this includes the 
western bay of the aisle, reckoning from the trans- 
verse arch at/. A little westward of its doorway is 
a most conspicuous break in the wall, with a change 
of string (at d) ; somewhat clumsily effected, as they 
are not on the same level. Internally also we can 
distinctly observe the seam, and trace the original 
wall in its basement, the thickness having been, as 

* Por a more complete explanation of these appearances— 
I believe the first actual observation of them on both sides 
I may fairly claim to myself — I have to thank my friend 
Mr. Jones. 
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Mr. AddingtoD reroarks, diminished daring the Deco- 
rated reconstruction. That is, this part of the wall 
was rebuilt from the string, while to the east of this 
pomt it is an original Decorated erection. 

From this we may infer that the choir, whose east 
end we have just discovered, had, or was designed to 
have, a north aisle ; bat as it is clear from the re- 
mains (A the east end that it could not have extended 
so far eastward as the ends of the present aisles, we 
may most probably conclude that it reached as far as 
the point where the masonry breaks in the north wall, 
and no further. If we suppose an arch, or two small 
arches, dividing the choir and its north aisle, where 
the westernmost of the three Decorated arches now 
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stands, while the eastern part of the choir had merely 
an external wall, one can understand better why the 
Decorated architect should bring this whole space 
within the scope of his new arrangement, and leave 
the Norman wall to the west untouched, than why he 
should cut through the Norman wall up to a certain 
point and there leave off. The irregularity of the 
arches would be a greater eyesore than the mere 
blank wall beyond the whole range. Again, as he 
reconstructed the whole north aisle from the Early 
English transverse arch at /, this involved a change 
in the choir from that point eastward ; while to make 
any alterations to the west of it might have been very 
desirable in itself, but had no connection with the 
particular design which occupied the mind of the 
brotherhood or their architect at that particular 
moment. 

The second idea of the church then included a 
choir with its new portion commencing from what 
we may imagine to have been designed as the chord 
of the original apse, with a north aisle extending 
along about half its length. Whether it had any 
south aisle or not we have no certain means of 
judging. But though we may fairly consider this 
as, in idea at least, a second form of the church, it 
seems on the whole most probable that it never 
actually existed distinct from the first. We must 
remember how very late is the character of the Nor- 
man work, fast verging upon Early English ; while 
the scanty remains of the choir, in their pilaster but- 
tresses and angle-shafts, are hardly more advanced 
in character. No great extent of time could have 
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elapsed between the two. We may then on the 
whole most probably conclude that though this ex- 
tended choir was the second in idea, it was the first 
in existence after the days of Alexander ; most likely, 
as was above suggested, the short Korman choir was 
never finished, but the design was changed in its 
progress, and continued on a more extended form, in 
a slightly advanced style. 
The third period embraces the Decorated changes. 
Decorated ^l^ch havc had so permanent an effect 
^^^ upon the appearance of the building, in- 
troducing all its most rare and beautiful features, and 
bringing it in its most essential portions to its con- 
dition immediately before those days of destruction 
whose works we are now endeavouring to undo* In 
this, as I have before remarked, it resembles Llandaff, 
as also in the circumstance that the Decorated altera- 
tions were not effected all at once ; in each three dis- 
tinct stages may be traced: but there is tlus im- 
portant difference, that at Llandaff all the work of 
this age was executed from one general design, with 
merely the changes of detail consequent upon the 
gradual manner in which it was carried out, whereas 
at Dorchester there is no such general design ; there 
is certainly a clear attempt to bring each of the two 
later portions into harmony with that which imme- 
diately preceded it ; but the differences between them 
are not merely in detail ; each retains a remarkable 
independence, and, as it were, isolation from the rest* 
The ficst portion of the Decorated work includes 
NorOi Choir ^^^ greater part of the north aisle (all, in fact, 
^^"^ except the portion of earlier masonry in its 
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western bay), together with the three grand arches 
on the north side of the choir. The style here is 
rather to be considered as Transitional, than as fully 
developed Decorated; the windows indeed contain 
complete Geometrical tracery, and, except in the 
eastern one, not of the very earliest kind ; but much 
of the detail is hardly removed from Early English ; 
the shafts against the wall have square plinths ; the 
tooth-moulding occurs in their capitals and in those 
of some of the jamb-shafts of the windows ; the east 
window, the diagonal buttress at the north-east angle, 
and the transverse arch already mentioned, might all, 
taken by themselves, pass for Early English. Yet 
there is no occasion to suppose them to be parts of 
any other design; they were probably merely the 
first instalments of a design which took a consider- 
able time to accomplish, and of which the great 
arcade and the tracery of the windows are the latest. 
In other respects, too, the details of this whole aisle 
are well worthy of attention, both from their singu- 
larity and beauty. For instance, there is an early 
instance of a doorway with a square-headed label ^ ; 
the same also presenting a singular and extremely 
unpleasant example of the discontinuous impost. 
This is the strongest case of a tendency towards that 
disagreeable form which is continually recurring 
throughout the church at most of the periods of its 
architecture ^ The tracery of the windows on the 

* One still earlier, and with a stiU more complete anticipa- 
tion of Perpendicular, is found among the conventual buildings 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

P It will bo remembered that this doorway is placed imme- 

r 
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north side is also a valuable study, two of them present* 
ing singularities in the way of filling up the circle in 

diately east of the seam in the wall and change of string at d. 
The Decorated string here has a curious appearance at the 
point where it terminates, or rather commences, as if it had 
been intended to continue it along^ some building at right 
angles to the wall of the church. There is, however, this diffi- 
cult j, that no important part of the couTentual buildings could 
possiblj have joined the church at this point, as thej would 
have interfered with the window to the west, and would also 
most probably have left some trace of their presence. On the 
other hand, one cannot imagine why a mere breast-wall, which 
is all that seems capable of having existed, or being designed 
here, should have been so elaborately treated, or so studiously 
identified with the church, as by this continuation of the 
string. 

It has indeed been suggested to me, and that on the very 
highest authority, that there was, or was to be, a porch over 
this doorway, and I therefore infer, that this string would 
have been continued along the inner face of the western waU. 
Prom this opinion I must beg leave to dissent, A porch in 
such a position, though, I believe, not unique — I do not dis- 
tinctly remember whether that at Wimbome Minster is ori- 
ginal or otherwise — is certainly extremely unusual ; and this 
particular doorway, from its whole character, and its intimate 
connection with the strings, windows, &c., seems peculiarly 
ill-suited to such a finish. A porch of any sort could hardly 
fail to have cut through the window above, whose sill comes 
down immediately upon the head of the doorway. Again, if 
the string were turned to be carried along its western wall, 
a similar treatment would doubtless have been applied to its 
eastern also ; and there is no break or other noticeable appear- 
ance in the string to the east of the doorway. It seems to ma 
perfectly clear that no porch was ever actually erected, and I 
cannot bring myself to believe that any was ever contemplated ; 
at all events, not when the aisle was built, an opinion which 
would seem involved in any argument built upon the appear-t 
ance of the string. 

It is to be noticed that on either side of the window over 
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the head. The aisle seems never to have been designed 
for vaulting ; its steep lean-to roof has been abready 
commented on. There are shafts, already mentioned, 
against the north wall, but far too low to be connected 
with any vault or other roof; they were doubtless 
designed for pillar brackets. 

Besides this north aisle of the choir, there is reason 
West Front of ^ believc that a south aisle to the nave 
South Aide. ^^^ commenced at this time, though only 

commenced. The present south aisle is indeed, in 
its most important features, both within and with- 
out, of a later date, and we shall presently have to 
consider it at length. But it contains one very im- 
portant portion which can hardly fail to belong to 
this first stage of the Decorated enlargement. Its 
west end, though now wretchedly defaced and muti- 
lated, must have originally been not the least attrac- 
tive portion of the church, and, from its peculiar 
arrangements, it derived unusual importance. It was 
in fact the west front of the church, as some of the 
conventual buildings must have come close up against 
the tower. It has a west door, and over that a large 
window which is now completely built up, so that it 
can only be seen from within. At the angle is a very 

this doorway is a vertical string, projecting from the wall like 
a label, running up a considerable portion of the height of the 
jamb. It is not quite clear whether they were continued to 
jt>in the label of the window : if so, the effect must have been 
Tery bad. These strings, which are not easily understood on 
any view, but which form an additional argument against the 
porch theory, are not correctly given — a rare instance of inap- 
curacy — in Mr. Addington's engraving. 

f2 
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fiire buttress, almost amounting to a turret, with 
niches, high pediments, pinnacles, etc. Now, it so 
happens, as Mr. Addington has observed, that the 
details both of this buttress and of the west window 
are altogether dissimilar to anything in the rest of 
the aisle, and appear at least as early as the south 
choir aisle, to which they present a much greater 
resemblance. Indeed he might have safely gone still 
further, and pronounced them to be contemporary 
with the nort/i choir aisle '^. The whole detail of the 
buttress and window, especially the square plinths to 
its internal jamb-shafts, might be safely called Early 
English. Probably a south aisle was commenced, 
but was carried no further than the west wall ; this 
part remaining unfinished, while the greater works 
were being effected in the choir. We shall only 
observe in this place that this front received some 
Blterations, to be hereafter described, during the later 
Decorated changes. 

The second portion of Decorated work includes the 
South Choir gi*^^ south choir aisle, with the southern 
^^^^ arcade. This must have followed upon the 
completion of the other with very little intermission. 
The style is somewhat more advanced, and is now 
confirmed Decorated, but it still retains quite the 
character of Early Gothic, in its marked distinctness 
of parts, the bold shafts, deep mouldings, bands, &c. 
The arcades on each side the choir are identical in 

4 Tbey resemble it more nearly in general character; yet 
the string on the buttress is one used in the south choir aisle^ 
but not occurring in the north. 
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general effect, the architect of the south aisle having 
evidently intended to bring his work, in this respect, 
into the most perfect harmony with that of his pre« 
deoessor ; but on a more minute examination, differ- 
ences of detail may be discovered, some of which 
have been pointed out by Mr. Addington. The sec- 
tion of the piers is not identical, and the bases are 
very different ; the later ones having more numerous 
mouldings, as well as much bolder and more pro- 
jecting plinths, all of which also are octagonal, while 
on the north side that of every alternate member is 
round. Those on the north side, however, are not 
identical among themselves. 

The two eastern windows of this aisle belong to 
the same general type as those on the north side, but 
they have peculiarities of their own rendering them 
well worthy of examination. The occurrence of a 
spherical triangle as the centre-piece of a subarcuated 
window is by no means usual, and it is accompanied 
by that strange, though much less uncommon, form 
which I have elsewhere % for want of a better name, 
denominated spiked foliation. Those on the south 
side have Intersecting tracery, to which the round 
foils of the piercings in the head give somewhat of 
the character of Arch and Foil *. 

I have already commented on the most remarkable 
features of this aisle, considered as a part of the gene- 

' An Essay on the Origin and Development of Window 
Tracery in England, with nearly four hundred Illu8trationB| 
by Edward A. Freeman, M.A., &c. Oxford, 1851, p. 79. 

* Ibid, 55 ; 46, note o. 
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ral composition and arrangement of the church. Its 
extent westward is clearly marked, as its west wall 
still remains perfect ; for when the south aisle of the 
nave, in its present form, was added to the west of 
it, the two were not, as usual, connected by an arch, 
but they were separated by a blank wall, the only 
approach from one to another being by a small door- 
way. This strange proceeding was probably occa- 
sioned by a ritual consideration; the very elevated 
altar-platform just west of this wall might not have 
been so well introduced, bad the two aisles been 
architecturally continuous; but a greater sesthetical 
blunder can hardly be conceived, than this complete 
blocking off of one portion of the building from 
another. 

The church then, as standing for a while complete 
at this point, consisted of a nave without aisles, a 
choir with an aisle on each side, that to the south of 
almost unparalleled dimensions. We must remem- 
ber that the choir at this time did not project east- 
ward beyond the aisles, so that the termination of 
the choir and the two aisles were embraced in one 
continuous eastern front. In this extensive range 
were comprised three somewhat heterogeneous ele« 
ments ; the two large gabled extremities of the choir 
and its south aisle, of much the same height and 
breadth — though with the advantage in the latter 
respect somewhat on the side of the aisle — the one 
with its Decorated windows, the other, we may con- 
ceive, with a composition of lancets ; and finally the 
small lean-to of the north aisle. Now this last must 
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have looked like a mere insignificant excrescence, and 
must have given the whole an unpleasing effect of 
irregularity. And indeed the other two grand com* 
positions must have lost much from their position; 
they were both intended to stand out independently 
as the terminations of distinct buildings, not to form 
mere component parts of a single extended front. 

Again, the great size and grandeur now assumed 
by the choir and its accessories must have tended to 
throw the nave into complete insignificance. We 
may also doubt whether the south choir aisle, stand<^ 
ing distinct with a soaring high roof, could have been 
at all a satisfactory object. A similar arrangement 
on quite a small scale is pleasing and effective, as 
improving the picturesque outline; but on the vast 
^ale on which it was here presented, it could only have 
caused the exaggeration of a smaller type to have 
been even more strongly felt than at present. 

These two deficiencies then probably caused the 
additions which constitute the third period of Deco- 
rated work; having suggested the prolongation of 
the choir to its present extent, and rendered still 
more imperative the addition commenced some time 
before of an aisle to the south of the nave. I place 
these together, as they cannot be very far removed 
from each other in point of date, and are so mani* 
festly remedies for the faults of the structure as com- 
pleted by the preceding additions. But there is no 
particular resemblance in the work of the two, or any 
reason to believe that they formed in any sense parts 
of the same design. Most probably one was the 
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work of the convent, the other of the parish ; and in 
this we may perhaps find a key to the strange ob- 
struction between the nave aisle and choir aisle. 
Forming,. as they apparently did, altogether distinct 
chapels, one belonging to the conventual, the other 
to the parochial establishment, their independence 
and isolation may be a little better understood. 

A south aisle then was now added to the nave. 

South Aiflie ^^^ contrast between its internal and ex- 

of Nave, ^q^^^^i arrangements is very striking. I 

have just remarked its extreme isolation within from 
the choir aisle to the east of it. Outside, on the 
other hand, the two form one continuous range. The 
seam, indeed, where the masonry of the two dates is 
united, is perceptible enough, and a more minute ex- 
amination will show that the details of the two por- 
tions are by no means identical. They are, however, 
so well harmonised together, that the first impression 
of every visitor would be that they formed parts of 
one uniform design. In comparing, however, a bay 
of the choir aisle and one of the nave aisle, we 
shall find that though the proportion and general 
effect is unaltered, a considerable change of style had 
taken place in the interval between their erection. 
The sharp pedimental head of the buttress has been 
exchanged for a very long set-off, and indeed the 
whole air of the buttresses, when minutely examined, 
IS very different. The size of the windows and the 
lines of their tracery remain as nearly the same as 
possible, but in the foliations we may remark the 
minute, yet not unimportant difference already al- 
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luded to. The mouldings, too, are totally different ; 
the deeply moulded architrave rising with a discon- 
tinuous impost from the chamfered jamb is exchanged 
for a form of later and more meagre character, that 
variety of the ogee which Mr. Paley calls the wave- 
moulding; one, I may remark, almost monotonously 
prevalent in the Decorated work in St. David's Cathe- 
dral. Similarly, within, the bold distinct jamb-shaft 
of the choir aisle has given way to a mere slender 
bowtell with a capital. In like manner the three 
arches which divide this aisle from the nave, though 
evidently adaptations to those in the choir, are of 
a later and inferior character. They would by them- 
selves be called extremely fine arches, but compared 
with the others, they are far less pleasing both in 
proportion and detail. The pier is too slender, of 
quite another section, and with a rather awkward 
base ; the arch mouldings, too, are not nearly so rich, 
and exhibit an approach to the Perpendicular cavetto. 
Other differences will be found externally in the sec- 
tion of the strings, in the labels of the windows being 
terminated with heads, while in the choir aisle they 
are continued as a string, and in the presence of 
•a distinct basement-moulding. 

The south wall of this aisle, and the arcade within, 
present no difficulty, and require little comment. The 
latter was cut through the Norman wall, which re- 
mains to the east and west of it. But the junction 
of the work of this period with the earlier portions 
to the east and west presents some remarkable fea- 
tures. At the east end we have the blank wall 
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already spoken of, which is clearly part of the work 
of the choir aisle, as is proved by the string of the 
latter being continued along its eastern wall. In 
this wall we have a window and a doorway, usually 
considered to have been the original west window 
and doorway of the choir aisle before the addi- 
tion of that to the nave. The wmdow is, on any 
showing, a difficulty. It is now, as will be remem- 
bered, blocked ; on the eastern side it leaves no trace, 
but it has a western face of the most remarkable 
meagreness, quite unlike anything else in the church, 
and such as one can hardly conceive to have been the 
original condition of the principal window of a build- 
ing so highly finished as is this aisle. Moreover, this 
rude opening, ill proportioned, without moulding, 
without splay, looks at least as much like an internal 
as an external face. Yet, as the wall belongs to the 
eastern and not to the western chapel, the internal 
face of a strictly external window it can never have 
been. It might possibly have been designed as a 
window between the two chapels, left incomplete, 
or subsequently blocked. Fenestriform perforations 
>of solid walls between the different parts of a church, 
though rare, are not unknown. A very graceful ex- 
ample occurs in the chancel of Rushden church, 
Northamptonshire ^ 

With regard to the doorway, I for a long time 
supposed, in common with Mr. Addington, and, I 
believe, with the generally received opinion on the 

* Engraved in the Arcliitectural Notices of the Churches of 
the Archdeaconry of Northampton, 1849, p. 176. 
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subject, that it was an original external doorway to 
the eastern chapel, previous to the addition of the 
western. But repeated examinations have convinced 
me that it was cut through the wall after the addition 
of the latter. In character it agrees much more 
closely with the later work to the west than with the 
earlier work to the east. Its label is of a late sec- 
tion, which does not occur in the eastern chapel, but 
forms the external string of the western. In its 
jambs, too, we find the same wave-moulding employed 
in the windows of the latter, but unknown in the 
older work. Again, its position, thrust into a corner, 
is not what we would expect for an external doorway, 
which would, moreover, have been for some while 
a principal entrance into the church, and, as far as 
effect is concerned, the substitute for a western portal. 
How different its treatment would have been in such 
a case, we may judge from the prominent position 
and ornamental character of that in the existing west 
front of the aisle. It is clearly thrust into its place 
to make room for the great altar platform (at q), and 
is a mere passage from one chapel into the other. In 
like manner, in St. David's Cathedral, the approach 
from the nave aisles into the transepts is not, as 
usual, by open arches, but by doorways exactly ana- 
logous to this, and similarly having their external face 
to the west, as indeed is but natural. 

The external juncture of the two chapels also pre- 
sents some apparent difficulties. I have already 
alluded to the perceptible break in the masonry be* 
tween them (at i). The appearance presented at 
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first sight is that of an eastern buttress to the western 
chapel with the wall of the eastern chapel built up 
against it. But besides that this is rendered impos- 
sible by the relative dates of the two chapels, other- 
wise distinctly proved, the piecing in the upper part 
of the wall is such as to show that it can hardly be 
a real buttress so treated. In part of the seam, how« 
ever, we may most certainly discern a quoin to the 
west with rubble built up against it to the east. This 
would, at first sight, seem to show that this wall is 
older than the south aisle of the choir. Yet in an* 
other part of the same seam the respective positions 
of the rubble and ashlar are reversed ; which brings 
the evidence back to where it before stood. The key 
to these perplexing appearances has been supplied by 
Professor Willis. The traces are traces of a buttress, 
not however of an eastern buttress of the western 
chapel, but of another of the pedimented buttresses 
of the eastern one, destroyed at the time of the 
western addition. A little consideration will readily 
show that its removal, and the consequent patching, 
might easily account for all the appearances already 
recounted. 

At the west end also, some alterations were made 
in the front previously erected. I am indebted to 
the same high authority quoted in the last paragraph 
for the fact that the small buttresses were now added 
to the turret in a different stone. Perhaps also the 
small pinnacles were added or tampered with. A west- 
ern doorway was inserted, exactly similar to that in 
the south wall. The external string over this is of 
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the later form^ the same as that employed on the 
south wall, while the original one, similar to that of 
the south choir aisle, is preserved on the turret "• 

The last instalment of the Decotated enlargement 
_ , consisted of that eastern addition to the 
choir, which constitutes the Presbytery of 
the church, and forms one of its most magnificent 
portions. I have already commented on the sesthe- 
tical grounds, both of internal and external effect, to 
which this great change was probably due. Ko such 
extension of the church in this direction could have 
been contemplated during the earlier Decorated 
changes, as a piscina of that date (t) marks the ori- 
ginal site of the high altar just against the old east 
wall. A presbytery perhaps existed screened off 
within the choir, as appears from marks against the 
base of the first pillar. A screen in a similar position 
«till remains in St. David's Cathedral. 

There is probably no existing building which shows 
a greater number of singularities crowded together in 
a small compass than this eastern bay. The large 
windows by which it is lighted are all of a very sin- 
gular character; each has its own peculiarities, but 
J;wo remarkable characteristics extend through all 
three : one is a tendency to carry the tracery through 
the. whole window, instead of confining it as usual to 

^ The juncture of these strings is effected far more arti- 
ficiallj than the similar change in the north choir aisle; at 
both points of contact thej are worked in the same stone. It 
has been ingeniously remarked by Mr. Jones, that the later 
Btring, which contains a caTetto, might have been hollowed 
out of the elder one. 
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the head ; the other to mix up with the actual tracery 
sculptured figures and other details which cannot be 
considered as forming any real part of its design. 
Neither of these tendencies is unparalleled elsewhere "", 
but I am not aware of any other development of 
them nearly so extensive. 

With regard to the tendency to extend the tracery 
lower in the window than usual, I need only remind 
you that, whenever the window-arch is of the simple- 
pointed form, the tracery should spring from a point 
level with the impost of the arch. Windows with 
square and other flat heads form a legitimate class of 
exceptions, but with the usual form any difference 
sufficient to catch the eye always produces awkward- 
ness. As an instance, I may refer to the elaborate 
window in the small chapel attached to the south 
transept of Oxford Cathedral. This is a sort of half- 
measure, and is consequently unsuccessful; at Dor- 
chester the Bame notion is more fully carried out with 
much better effect. For here each side of the east 
window is one expanse of tracery ; the design for the 
head indeed commences at the usual point, but below 
that the mullions are crossed by two ranges of Reti- 
culated figures, forming a magnificent species of tran- 
som. Within there is much rich sculpture, pinnacles, 
&c., not forming part of the design of the tracery. 

In the Jesse window on the north side, the two 
tendencies run so much into one another that it is 

' Eor examples of the latter, I may mention the east win- 
.dows of Barnack Church and Mertoa Chapel. — Essay on 
Tracery, pp. 46, 47. r 
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bard to distbguish them. The actual tracery is of 
a form common enough, an intersection incomplete 
at the top ; but besides the images with which the 
muUions and jambs are loaded, the branches thrown 
off between the muUions must be considered as some- 
thing intermediate between real tracery and mere 
extraneous sculpture. The window is rich, and, from 
its unique character, extremely valuable; still there 
is something of a confusion of ideas about it, which 
prevents its being altogether pleasing. Seen from 
without, it is still less so ; here the display of sculp- 
ture being not seen, the branches assume the cha- 
racter of mere tracery-bars, and, as such, are very 
unsatisfactory. 

The south window is remarkable as being an early 
instance of Perpendicular tracery, for such, though 
there is no reason to consider it as of later date than 
the rest, it decidedly is in its main lines. The fond« 
ness for sculptured ornament comes out here nearly 
as conspicuously as in the other two, and the other 
tendency alluded to is at work also, though less 
busily. The tracery is of the Alternate kind, the 
basement-lights being of equal width with those be« 
neath them. It may be considered to spring from 
the transom, as the muUions of the range above it 
are not a continuation of those below, but spring 
from the apices of the lights below, just like the 
basement lights. Consequently, while the lower part 
has four lights of the ordinary arrangements, the 
upper has three whole lights and half a light, so to 
speak, on each side. 
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The late foim of the tracery in this window is an 
exception to the general character of this portion of 
the church. In its other details it more frequently 
reproduces forms earlier than from its date we should 
have expected. Thus the east window has distinct 
and banded jamb-shafts, very different from the mere 
bowtells in the south aisle of the nave, and its tracery, 
as well as that of the north window, is as much 
Geometrical as Flowing. Externally, too, in one of 
the buttresses we have that most singular phenome- 
non, a niche of the fourteenth century adorned with 
the chevron of the twelfth. There can be no doubt 
whatever as to this being a mere individual freak; 
but it shows the independent and eclectic animus of 
the architect ^ 

Another singularity is to be found in the four little 
windows at the back of the superb sedilia and pis* 
cina. These form externally a sort of rough arcade ; 
within, their form is a Flowing modification of the 
spherical triangle. It is well worthy of notice that 
the glass which they now contain — old glass of the 
twelfth century — has only been in them about twenty 
years, though it is so well adapted to its position that 
Mr. Addington seems to have supposed the peculiar 
form of the openings to have been specially accom- 
modated to its reception. 

It is to be noticed that these sedilia, though part 

' Professor Willis thinks that this is a ease of old materials 
being worked up again. Still, as thej are worked up in a posi- 
tion, and probably for a use, quite different from their original 
one, such a freak of preserration has no essential difference 
from a freak of imitation. 
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of the same work as the rest of the presbytery, must 
have been an afterthought, inserted after the window 
was finished \ as they cut through the string beneath 
it. Also this string is prolonged quite to the east 
end, so that the jarab-shafts of the east window can 
never have been added ^ The capitals and bands 
fitand ready for them; probably distinct Furbeck 
shafts — a late instance again — were contemplated, 
but never added. 
I have now gone through the history of the whole 
building, except the timber porch on the 
south side, and the western tower. The 
former, as a mere Perpendicular addition, the only 
one in the church, sufficiently tells its own story : so 
that I need only call attention to it as a good speci- 
men of its own date and material ; and remark that, 
as in several other instances, as the school-house at 
Higham Ferrers, its original low roof has been raised 
in plaster. 
The tower appears to be chiefly a reconstruction 
Tower, of the Seventeenth century, but portions 
both of Norman and Decorated work seem to have 
been preserved or worked up again. There is some 

* I have to thank Mr. Jewitt for a suggestion, that they maj 
have been removed from some other position. It is not, how- 
ever, easj to see what, in this case, could have been their origi- 
nal position. I might mention that the sedilia now occupying 
an anomalous position in the north aisle of Dursley Church, 
Gloucestershire, have also apparently been moved. 

* Professor Willis' doubts this, remarking a break in the 
string a little to the east, and considering that the eastern 
stone has been thrust out of its proper place. 

G 
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extent of the former at the S. E. angle, against which 
the west front of the aisle is built up. The round- 
headed windows may possibly be the original ones 
built up again, but they cannot be in their original 
position, as the break in the masonry is visible 
enough. The octagonal turrets of alternate flint and 
stone-work are, if I mistake not, a localism, not in- 
deed of the country about Oxford, but of a district 
more to the sputh; at least they occur again at 
Reading and Wallingford. Their effect would be 
good, except that they stop in a most awkward man- 
ner just below the battlement. The belfry windows 
are hideous, and the tower, on a near inspection, is 
altogether poor and clumsy; yet it is not without 
effect in a distant view; its low and massive pro- 
portions are by no means out of character with the 
general appearance of the church, and I am sure it 
would be very ill exchanged for a loftier and more 
elaborate specimen. It has always struck me as 
having somehow or other a very monastic air ; from 
many points of view any one would suppose it to be 
central. 

§ 3. — Decay and Bestoration of the Church, 

I will conclude my subject with a brief account of 
the disfigurements which the church has undergone 
in later times, and of the efforts recently made to 
restore it to its original beauty. 

The church of Dorchester, as I before stated, was 
all along parochial as well as monastic, the nave be- 
longing to the parish, the choir and its appurtenances 
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to the abbey. This was also the case at Tewkes- 
bury; in both cases doubtless the parochial portion 
alone would have been left standing, just as was the 
case some years later with the collegiate church at 
Fotheringhay, had not private munificence rescued 
the conventual portion from destruction. The choir, 
&c., of Dorchester Church was purchased for 140/., 
by Richard Beauforest, of Dorchester, Gentleman, 
(a relation most probably of Abbot Richard Beau- 
forest, who put stalls in the choir, where his brass 
remains,) and by him bequeathed to the parish by 
his will, dated 1554, with the curious proviso "that 
the said parishioners shall not alter or alienate the 
said church, implements, or any part or parcel thereof 
without the consent of my heirs and executors." I 
must leave to lawyers to decide the possibility of 
a future alienation of the choir of Dorchester Abbey ; 
as to the prohibition of any alteration, I am afraid 
I shall soon have to show you that here at least the 
wills of founders have not been too superstitiously 
observed. 

The condition of Dorchester Church is, even now, 
very deplorable, and it was still more so when 
the attention of the Oxford Architectural Society 
was first directed to it in 1844. It had shared the 
fate of almost every parochialised abbey church ; its 
size at once exceeding the means of a poor agricul- 
tural parish to maintain, and being also much larger 
than was actually necessary for church accommoda- 
tion, the result has been twofold. The whole build- 
ing fell into a general state of decay, and the neces* 

g2 
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Bity, real or supposed, of blocking off only a part of so 
extensive a building for purposes of divine service, 
has led to those strange internal divisions and par- 
titions, which at a first visit altogether bafiSe the 
inquirer in his endeavours to make out the original 
arrangements, singular enough, as we have seen, in 
themselves. 

The part of the ohuroh now in use consists of the 
choir and aisles, and a small part of the nave, com- 
pletely blocked off to the west and south from the 
remainder. And within the choir itself, its two 
eastern bays are again screened off to form a secon- 
dary chancel. The effect of these cross-purposes, till 
one gets thoroughly familiar with the building, is 
extremely puzzling. 

But besides all this, some extreme cases of bar- 
barism had taken place at Dorchester. These chiefly 
concerned the roofs. In the south aisle of the nave 
a most unaccountable freak had been practised ; the 
single high-pitched roof had been in 1638 exchanged 
for one with a double ridge, which, while singularly 
ugly^ is, I should imagine, weaker than the usual 
form; it could not have been any saving in actual 
quantity of materials, though it may possibly have 
allowed the old ones to be more extensively employed 
in the reconstruction. This seems also to have been 
the cause of the blocking of the west window. The 
original gable, which must have existed between the 
nave and choir aisles, was also lowered, as may be 
clearly seen inside. Then, throughout the choir and 
its south aisle, and through nearly the whole extent 
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of the nave, the roofs had been completely lowered, 
leaving only a small piece at the west end of the 
nave, which still remains, and has a very odd effect. 
The two eastern gables had been destroyed with the 
roofs; this, in the south aisle, had involved the de- 
struction of nearly everything above the contemplated 
vaulting; while in the choir the loss was still more 
serious, the upper part of the great east window being 
completely destroyed. These were the chief portions 
which called for repair, besides numerous smaller 
mutilations in every part of the building. 

In the autumn of 1S44 an estimate was first made 
of the cost of the several portions requiring restoration, 
and in the spring of 1845 the energies of the Society 
began to be practically directed to its accomplish- 
ment. Some delays were met with on account of 
the extraordinary circumstances of the parish. The 
church was formerly a peculiar and impropriation in 
private hands, but the tithes had been sold and dis- 
persed among a great number of individuals, so that 
there was no one responsible Lay Rector, and in any 
case, considering the curious tenure by which the 
choir is held, it might be very doubtful on whom 
the repairs would legally fall. Besides this, the 
parish was then a sort of ecclesiastical oasis, it had 
no Ordinary whatever ; since the sale of the property 
the impropriation had been divided, but the juris- 
diction had completely vanished; no Official of the 
Peculiar had been appointed for years, so that it was 
very doubtful whether there were any legal church- 
wardens. In these circumstances, it was by no means 
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clear to whom to apply for the necessary permission 
to commence the work. However, the Perpetual 
Cmrate and the acting Churchwardens entered zea* 
lously into the scheme ; and the gentleman who was 
supposed, if any one, to be chargeable to the repairs 
of the chancel, gave every facility in his power, which, 
in one not a member of the Church of England, de^ 
serves to be recorded to his great honour. Conse- 
quently no practical difficulty was found. A sub- 
scription was accordingly opened, collections were 
made in the parish of an amount most creditable to 
one so poor, and immediately after the long vacation, 
the most necessary portion of the work, the repair of 
the sedilia and piscina and south window of the pres- 
bytery, was commenced. These were completed in 
March, 1 846. The principle pursued throughout has 
been strictly conservative, a diligent repair of what 
remained, and careful adaptation of what was neces- 
sarily new. In this first portion of the restoration, the 
only absolutely new work required were four finials 
and four small statues, to have entirely omitted which 
would have left the sedilia very imperfect 

This much being effected, the efforts of the Society 
were directed to the restoration of the remainder of 
the presbytery. This, as involving a new roof, and 
the completion of the mutilated east window, was 
a very serious undertaking. Little doubt could be 
entertained but that the design for the east window 
originally made, and of which an engraving is given 
in Mr. Addington's work, contained a centre-piece 
far too elaborate for the remarkably bold work of the 
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tracery below. A question had also been raised by 
a writer in the Ecclesiologist, whether the centre-piece 
had ever been filled with tracery at all. The Society 
then called in Mr. [James Park] Harrison as architect, 
who, when in Oxford, had been one of its most active 
members; he at once discovered fragments showing 
that the circle had contained tracery, and indeed 
enough to ascertain its general character, and some 
even of its actual lines. But a fresh difficulty was 
presented by the extreme liberality of Mr. Harrison ^ 
who, while willing to give the work all the benefit 
of his skill, positively refused to act in any but 
a gratuitous capacity. As the Society could not pos- 
sibly accept of his services on those terms, this most 
important portion of the restoration was finally placed 
in the hands of Mr. Butterfield. The design which 
was the result of his investigations, was not quite 
identical with Mr. Harrison's, though both preserved 
the same appropriate character of great width and 
boldness in the piercings. In one respect Mr. But- 

^ Mr. James Park Harrison was one of the earliest members 
of tbe Oxford Architectural Society, and continued to take 
an active part in it so long as he remained in residence. After 
leaving Oxford he became an architect, and St. George's 
Church, in Oxford, is one of his buildings, in which he had to 
eontend with a di£Gicult site, between Gborge-street and Olou- 
eesteivgreen. A more important church that he had built in 
the New-road, in London, was swept away to make room for 
a Bailway Station. He soon afterwards retired from the pro- 
fession. His works were always distinguished for good taste, 
judgment, and economy, but he was a gentleman of inde- 
pendent property, and declined to be paid by the Committee 
of the Dorchester fund ; it is to be regretted that his gratuitous 
services were not accepted. — ^i.h.p. 
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terfield's completion of the window appears to me 
open to veiy great doubt and criticism ; he has made 
the circle not complete, but flowing into the lines of 
the arch. I do not remember that the remaining 
fragments gave any grounds for supposing that so 
unusual and unpleasing an arrangement, one in this 
window peculiarly inappropriate, formed part of the 
original design. I strongly opposed this freak — for 
it is nothing more — at the time ; but I believe I may 
truly say that it is the only part of our restoration 
liable to any serious objection. 

While these negotiations were pending, the resto- 
ration of a smaller portion was actually effected. This 
was the Jesse window, which was a mere case of re- 
pair, involving no original work. Indeed two places 
where the design was irrecoverably lost, and no more 
could be done than guess at the subjects^ have been 
left in their mutilated state. These appear to have 
represented the Blessed Virgin and the Crucifixion ; 
but as there was some difficulty in obtaining an ap- 
propriate design, they have, I believe, without any 
formal intention, been left in their former state to 
this day. Perhaps it may be thought that, as their 
destruction was clearly the result of a formal purpose, 
and not of mere decay or negligence, it forms a por- 
tion of the history of the fabric, and, as such, ought 
not to be repaired. 

The east window was commenced about May, 1846, 
the stone and timber work was completed by June, 
1847, and the glazing of the window, and the neces- 
sary fittings of the presbytery were accomplished 
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daring the course of the same year. The work of 
restoration, like the original work of erection, has 
been very slowly carried on, chiefly owing to the very 
small amount of funds at our disposal ; for as sub- 
scriptions continued to drop in, though slowly, it was 
thought better, on many grounds, to keep something 
going on, than to stop and recommence. But I am 
sorry to say that for more than two years ° nothing 
has been done at all; the small amount raised has 
been quite exhausted by the restoration of the sedilia 
and windows, and the erection of the portion of 
roof rendered necessary by the opening the head 
of the east window. About twenty feet of the 
eastern part has been raised to its original pitch, 
and this, on account of the great size of the timbers 
required, has been the most costly portion of the 
undertaking. Yet the roof is a very simple one, 
a mere pointed cradle-roof, and, from want of funds, 
we were most reluctantly compelled to have it plas- 
tered between the rafters, and to employ slates— 
Stonesfield slates however — instead of lead as the 
external covering. This roof, however, plain as it is, 
is one capable of admitting any amount of future en- 
richment in the way of panelling. 

I shall not be surprised if I am asked why, while 
we were able to accomplish only such a small part of 
the necessary repairs of the building, a large sum 
was spent on the luxury of modern stained glass for 
the head of the east window. I believe I may safely 
say that no part of the general restoration fund would 
ever have been devoted to such an varepov irporepou 

• From June, 1850. 
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kind of proceeding. The little we had at our dis- 
posal was all expended on substantial restoration. 
But as this glass was an individual gift, we could not 
too narrowly investigate whether the discretion of the 
donors had been equal to their liberality. 

Five years ago I certainly expected more to have 
been done for Dorchester Church than has been done 
up to this time. The exertions made on the spot are 
beyond all praise ; but the interest taken in the sub- 
ject by the University and county at large has been 
far less than might have been reasonably looked for, 
when we consider the architectural splendour of the 
building, its historical associations, its peculiarly un- 
fortunate and helpless state at the present day. Yet 
we have done something ; it is not a small matter to 
have restored that wonderful and unique east window 
to its original proportions, a change the extent of 
which can only be appreciated by those who have 
seen it in its former state of mutilation. And I 
think we may fairly say that what we have done we 
have done well; the execution everywhere reflects 
the greatest credit on the several contractors, and 
shows that in mere workmanship at least we are in 
nowise behind our ancestors. Still it would have 
been more gratifying could I have concluded the 
architectural history of Dorchester otherwise than by 
stating that the work of repair has as yet been ex- 
tended hardly more than twenty feet from the east 
wall, and that the north aisle of the choir still remains 
in a state which I believe is positively dangerous. , 

XDWARD A. VBBBMAN. 
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Length of Choir and Presbytery 
Breadth . 
Length of Nave 
North AUle of Choir, 

Length 

Width at East end 

Width at West end 
South Aisle of Choir. 

Length . 

Width at East end 

Width at West end 
South Aisle of Nave. 

Length . • 

Width 
Tower (square inside) 



ft. ia. 
23 5 



ft. in. 
100 

87 S 



83 4 

12 1 

10 5 

82 

27 8 

25 6 



81 2 
21 10 



21 10 



Total Length 209 1 

P.S. I have great pleasure in adding to my ac- 
count of Dorchester the following letter from Mr. 
Jewitt. The theory it contains had not occurred or 
been mentioned to me when I last visited Dorchester; 
but, speaking from memory, I should say that, while 
Mr. Jewitt's view of the use of the eastern portion 
of the aisle and of the chamber which must have 
existed over it, is extremely probable, I do not think 
it proves that this chapel ever existed in a complete 
state before the aisle was added. The east end is 
certainly of earlier character than the rest, but this 
is just the same phenomenon which we have seen in 
the north aisle, and does not seem to me to prove 
more than that it was actually built first, not that it 
formed part of quite another design. Such an addi- 
tion to the choir as Mr. Jewitt imagines, would surely 
be very anomalous. 

•« HsAsxNOTOM, OrroVD, 
"^ March SI, 1B62. 

'* DiAB Sib, 
" Mj idea of the south aisle of Dorchester Church is, that 
the eastern portion, as far as where the vaulting shafts extend 
intemallj, is of an earlier date than the rest of the choir aisle. 
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and of the same date as the south-west angle of the nave aisle, 
both being but little later than the north aisle. I write only 
from memory, but will, as briefly as possible, give you my 
reasons for thinking so. 

** The windows at the east end of this aisle have Geometri- 
cal tracery (though of rather later character than that of the 
north aisle windows), while those on the south side have In- 
tersecting tracery. The angle stair-turret with its internal 
doorway, and the piscina, are of the same date, as are also the 
vaulting shafts, and the wall as far as the first buttress shown 
on the plan. This will be further proved by observing the 
different thickness of the wall in this part, and that this difier- 
ence is exactly co-extensive with the remains of groining in 
the interior. There is likewise on this part a buttress which, 
though it ranges in its upper part exactly with the rest, does 
not, like the rest, reach the ground, and consequently does not 
appear in the plan. 

** All these reasons induce me to think that this portion of 
the present aisle was either built, or intended to be built, as 
a chapel ; that it had its east end terminating in a gable, as the 
two square-headed windows above the others clearly point out ; 
that the chapel itself was groined ; and that the staircase led to 
an upper room which was appropriated to the officiating priest, 
and which the two square windows above-mentioned were in- 
tended to light. This was a not unusual arrangement, and the 
situation of the doorway between the altar and the piscina, 
seems to favour the idea of this being the use of the room. 

'' I imagine that this design was afterwards abandoned or 
altered, and the chapel thrown into part of a new aisle, and in 
order to give an uniformity to it, the turret buttresses were 
copied, and one of the new windows (which have Intersecting 
tracery) inserted in the chapel, where probably a Oeometrical 
window had formerly existed. 

" The beautiful buttress at the S. W. angle of thd nave 
aisle, seems to have been begun at the same time as the 
chapel, though the nave aisle was not built until after the 
choir aisle was completed. 

"I have written the above hasty remarks at your request, 
but merely intend them as suggestions for your consideration. 

** I remain. Sir, yours sincerely, 
*• E. A. Fbksxah, Esq." <' 0. JEWITT.'* 
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Soon after the Conquest, William appointed Bemi- 
giosy a monk of F^amp, to the see of Dorchester, and it 
would appear that after he was appointed he became dis- 
pleased with the place, and desired to remoye the seat of 
the Bishopric. If our notions of the military character 
of William's bishops be right, it would easily be per- 
ceiyed that on the flat expanse on which Dorchester lies 
there was no opportunity for erecting a fortress, such as 
we might suppose such a Bishop would delight in. Sino- 
dun Hill, it is true, rises up grandly, but then that is on 
the other side of the riyer, and was not in his diocese. 
At Lincoln, with its rising rock, he found perhaps the 
most perfect spot for a fortress in the whole of his epis- 
copal dominion, and so he decided to remoye not only the 
Episcopal palace, but the cathedral church itself, to the 
newly-chosen site. He began^ indeed, at once, we learn, 
to build a new cathedral on the hill of Lincoln, and 
though we do not know any of the particulars, or what 
Was passing at Dorchester meanwhile, we are told that 
his new cathedral was sufficiently adyanced to be conse- 
crated on May 9, 1092, but that the Bishop did not liye 
to see it. He died on May 7, two days before the work was 
completed. 

*^ His successor in the see of Lincoln (Bloet) in 1094 
(for the see was yacant for two years) appears, so far as 
we know, to haye had no sympathy with Dorchester; 
yet, in all probability, the palace grounds there still re* 
mained in his possession ; for after he^ in turn, was sue* 
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ceeded by Bishop Alexander in 1123, land was granted 
by tbe Bishop of Lincoln for the foundation of a monas- 
tery of Austin Canons at Dorchester. This was in 1140. 
There can be no reasonable doubt but that this was the 
land belonging to the see, i.e. the old palace-groundsy and 
with them the old church, and hence that the old cathe- 
dral church was the same as, or rather became the church 
of the monastery, having in the interral, i.e. between 
1092 and 1140, been the parish church of the place. 
That there is no work to be seen in the church of the 
time of King Stephen need not surprise us* We, nnfor« 
tunately, do not know anything of the original endow- 
ment, as all the early records appear to haye been lost, 
but it may well be supposed that what money there was 
to spare went towards rebuilding, or at least putting in 
repair, the buildings assigned to the monastery on the 
north side of the present church, for if the Bishop of the 
diocese had deserted the place for fifty years it may well 
haye fallen into a state of decay ; and this circumstance 
may eyen haye weighed with Bishop Alexander in trans« 
ferring its charge to a monastery. 

• 

''What we find, howeyer, is that there is a great 
deal of building remaining of which the architectural 
character must be undoubtedly assigned to the time of 
Henry II. The chief feature is the tall pointed arch 
dividing the nave from the choir, but it will be observed 
that the columns of this arch are banded by a marked 
string-course, and this string-course is carried down 
each side of the nave for about ninety feet, and each 
side of the choir for about twenty feet, with some in* 
terruptions which will be noticed. The width being 
less than twenty-four feet, we have a long unbroken 
narrow building as the new church of 1180. Possibly 
the foundations of the walls may be those of the old 
church, or probably the same stones may have been used 
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up again ; but there is no architectural feature remaining, 
and all above the string-course must be the work of the 
later period, even if the rough walling of the nave, as 
seen on the north side, is assigned to the earlier date. 

'' It has been contended that the church had transepts, 
and that the two large arches are original; but it has also 
been contended on the other hand, that the wall here was 
absolutely continuous, and that the arches were cut at 
a comparatively modem date. 'There was originally 
a solid wall on each side up to the point where the Deco- 
rated arches of the choir commenced,' is the line of argu- 
ment adopted by Mr. Freeman in his account of Dorches- 
ter read before the Archeeological Institute in 1850. The 
Tiew which is now suggested as the more probable one is 
something between the two theories. That there were 
not transepts after the usual manner must be apparent. 
The builders of that one arch would never have erected 
the other two as we now see them, or anything which 
could have been converted into them, if they had intended 
that there should be transepts opening into the church in 
the ordinary way. Yet, on the other hand, there must 
have been a small opening leading into some building or 
other on either side, and it could therefore not have been 
a solid waU. The evidence of this is twofold. First, the 
irregular way in which the eastern side of each arch has 
been cut away, while the western appears to present the 
original even surface; second, a plinith on the western 
side of both the arches, which cannot be otherwise than 
original, that plinth being continued round each of the 
piers. It is therefore probable that the original archway 
did not extend higher than the string-course, and that 
the width was not more than three or four feet. If 
slightly higher, the string-course may have followed the 
line of the arch, and presented the appearance it now 
retains when it was cut through, and the larger opening 
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made^ which we see now. That these low arches belonged 
to the earlier chnrch^ and were retained while the nave 
was rebuilt in the twelfth century, is just possible ; but 
unless the plaster were cleared off we are left with little 
or no eyidence. 

" As to the extension of the choir eastward, beyond the 
twenty feet^ which the wall with the Norman string* 
course proves to have been undoubtedly part of the ori- 
ginal work, there are three views. Mr. Addington had 
fixed a point in the north wall of the aisle where there 
was the appearance of a change in the construction. Mr. 
Preeman argued that either the choir stopped where the 
moulding ceased, or else reached to the end of the choir- 
aisles. Mr. Addington's argument was based upon a mis- 
understanding of the wall in question, which, since it has 
been uncovered, exhibits features whicb he would pro- 
bably have admitted presents many difficulties to his 
theory ; besides, it was based on the assumption of a tran- 
sept with aisle then existing. That the choir stopped at 
the first arch involves a plan giving a most dispropor- 
tionate extent for choir and nave, especially when it is 
remembered that this was a monastic church, and erected 
at a time when it is evident the monastery must have 
been flourishing. The evidence as to the extension east- 
ward as far as the traces of the early buttresses, depends 
for its value upon the character of those buttresses. They 
might be of Henry the Second's time, but the character 
of the masonry is certainly not that of the rest of the 
work of that age. They seem also to be connected with 
the support of the arcbes on either side of the choir, which 
belong to later work, and moreover on the southernmost 
of the two there appear to be some mouldings marking it 
to be of distinctly thirteenth-century character. On the 
whole, then, the evidence is of so unsatisfactory a charac- 
ter, that it is best to admit that alterations in the ihir- 
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teenth century, or afterwards, have obliterated all traces 
of the extension of the original choir towards the east, 
unless they exist in the shape of foundations beneath the 
present pavement of the church. 

''Before passing on from the church of Henry the 
Second's time, it must be added that there are evident 
traces above the string-course of four tall windows, pos- 
sibly lancet-shaped, on the north side of the nave, and 
there is sufficient evidence also in the portion of wall 
not cut through by the fourteenth-century arches that 
there was the same series of windows on the south side as 
well. On the exterior of the northern side there ran the 
cloister, and at the eastern end a characteristic late twelfth- 
century doorway, leading from the cloister into the 
compartment which has already been referred to as a kind 
of transept. 

"Remembering that this was an Augustinian monas- 
tery, it is highly probable, judging by analogy, that the 
chapter-house was on the north side of the choir, but 
separated from it by a passage. There are no oases in 
which the chapter-house absolutely abuts upon the church, 
and in most cases there is an opening from the cloisters 
into the passage or slype between the two. In the case 
of Dorchester, the passage in question must have commu- 
nicated with the church originally by the small archway 
already described, but it would appear by the architec- 
tural evidence that about the middle of the thirteenth 
century another archway was thrown across, and the 
object aimed at seems to have been to utilize the space 
and to turn it into a chantry-chapel, although it must 
have been separated to some extent from the church, but 
still access to it obtained through the small archway. It 
would appear that very soon after, a much more extensive 
scheme was adopted, and not only a chapel, but a north 
aisle to the choir was determined on. This was to 

H 
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baye been Tanlted, and opening with comparatively 
low arcliet into the choir, either as it then existed, 
or as it was intended it should exist when the work was 
completed. 

''It may be perhaps considered indulging too &r in 
pure conjecture to suggest the exact circumstances, still 
the following supposition may tend to illustrate the kind of 
influence which may haye produced the results which we 
see. There is preserred in the church, amongst other 
tombs (which haye been shifted about from their original 
places, and haye now found a home in the south choir* 
aisle), one of a cross-legged knight, with a most deter- 
mined countenance, and whose armour agrees with the 
date given to it in Mr. Addingion's book, namely, of 
1278. Leland did not know of whom this was the me- 
morial, and it is not probable that it will ever be known ; 
but if the date assigned by Mr. Addington is tolerably 
near the mark, it might explain why a chantry-chapel 
should have been erected with an arch of the especial 
character which marked Henry the Third's reign; but 
connected with it is a much larger work, bearing all the. 
architectural features which came into fashion early in 
Edward the First's reign. The chapel may have been 
built by the knight during his lifetime, in order that his 
tomb might be placed there at his death; the money 
which he bequeathed at his death to the church may well 
have been spent in carrying out the more extensive 
design. But this design, from some cause, probably from 
additional funds coming in, was again still further ex- 
tended. The design of vaulting the aisle, which would 
have involved low arches between it and the choir, was 
abandoned, as is shewn by the unfinished vanlting-shafts, 
and instead those splendid lofty arches which give such 
grace and dignity to this church, beyond, perhaps, any 
other in the diocese, were adopted. 
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" It may liere be suggested that the eastern buttress, 
on which more stress has been laid, as proving an earlier 
eastward extension, may have been intended to support 
the three small arches corresponding to the vaulting of 
this aisle; but the alteration of plan involved a more 
lengthened abutment for the more lofty arches, and the 
arch of the east window being made higher than perhaps 
was at first intended, it was struck from the outer edge 
of the buttress which had only just previously been 
erected. At the same time, as no doubt an eastern wall 
was then carried across that end of the choir, the south 
buttress was also erected, but whether the end of the 
southern wall was then built or not is doubtful. While 
the arches on the northern side are of the early part of 
the reign of Edward I., i.e. c. 1276 or 1280, those on the 
south side could not well be earlier than 1295 to 1300. 

''During those twenty years the eastern part of the 
choir may still have been incomplete, as there would have 
been sufficient space in the western half to carry on the 
services of the church ; or, on the other hand, a tempo- 
rary wall might have been erected on the south side, to 
be destroyed when no longer needed. The former hypo- 
thesis is perhaps the more probable. At this time, it 
must be remembered, the eastern wall of the choir was 
in a line with that of the two aisles. 

'"The state of the church, then, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, was something thus : a long nar- 
row twelfth-century nave, and a part, if not nearly all of 
the original choir, pierced by two small openings. On 
the north side a chapel to the west, erected some forty 
years previously, and opening on the east by an arch into 
a square space which had been left by change of plan. 
To the north of this space an additional chapel, or else 
a passage, forming a new means of access to the chapter- 
house, when the former was converted into a chapel. 
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This chapel or passage was lighted on the east side by 
the window which has been since erected across it ; bat 
when this was done there is no evidence to shew — pos- 
sibly at the time of the dissolution. The quoins, as seen 
in the wall, prove some extension northward. On the 
exterior, the cessation of the plinth and the return of the 
string-course proves the northerly direction of the same 
wall. It will be observed also that the hood-mould of the 
window, which, it has been suggested, has been removed, 
ceases on the west side, where it might well have joined 
on to the corresponding hood-mould of the next window, 
when they stood at right angles one to another. The ab- 
sence also of the shaft, with its mouldings and capital on 
this side only, points to some change of position, and this 
marked irregularity would further suggest that the archi- 
tect was cramped for space, and had to place his window 
close up in the angle. It will also be observed by the 
opening which has been made in the cross-wall on the 
interior, that the remains of a stoup (if not piscina) are 
visible in the east wall of this passage, pointing to the 
fact that there was access provided by this way from 
the chapter-house or other monastic buildings into the 
church. 

<^ While at this date, i.e. 1300, the north aisle was 
about twenty years old, the south aisle was only fresh 
from the hands of the builders, similar to the earlier aisle 
in respect to its vast arches opening into the choir. It 
was designed to be nearly double the width, the space 
being in no way circumscribed by buildings of the monas- 
tery, as had been the case with the northern side when that 
aisle was first projected* Here, too, with the greater space 
at his command, the architect was able to introduce at 
the eastern end a fine vault, and, although we do not 
possess the original, we possess all that the skill of Sir 
George Gilbert Scott could efiect from the traces which 
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remained, to represent what it was when it left the hands 
of its first builder. 

'^Little more remains to be told, and this little is yery 
simple. There had, no doubt, been a marked distinction 
between the parish church and the monastic choir; the latter 
had been proyided with splendid aisles, but the naye re- 
mained untouched. When, therefore, in Edward the 
Second's reign, funds were forthcoming for building an 
aisle to the nave on the south side, they did not take 
down, or eyen pierce (except by a small doorway), the 
western wall of the choir-aide. This small doorway at 
one side gave access for the priest to serye at the altar, 
which was placed on the west side of the walL The altar 
was raised to allow of a crypt being placed beneath it, 
and a recess made aboye to receiye sculpture or painting. 
There is one peculiarity, namely, that the buttress now 
at the south-west corner of this new aisle is of an earlier 
date than the aisle itself; consequently it must haye been 
remoyed from elsewhere, probably from the south-west 
comer of the south choir-aisle. At the same time, the 
west window of this aisle presents features of a still earlier 
date, but, as at this time the choir was lengthened by the 
presbytery being thrown out, it is more than probable 
that instead of destroying the east window of the church, 
they made use of it at the western end of the new aisle, 
so that we haye the west wall made up of work of two 
different dates, and both anterior to the time when it waa 
erected. 

" The western tower must haye been erected on the site 
of an older tower about 1680. There seems to haye been 
no attempt at exact copy, but the general design has 
been probably, though somewhat awkwardly, followed. 

"Possibly at the sanie time the alterations on the 
northern side were effected, and the flat traceried window 
was inserted, and eyen the piercing of the two flat spaces 
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of wall, giving tbe appearance of the transepts, may tben 
have been carried out'' 

Mr. Parker eoDcladed his Lecture by referring to the 
great work which had been done in the way of restora- 
tion, partly by the Oxford Architectural Society, and this 
at the commencement, now twenty years ago, but, since 
that time, much more extensively by the energy and 
generosity of the present Yicar. " The yicissitudes," Mr. 
Parker observed, ** which the church had undergone since 
the time when Bemigius first inflicted so serious a blow 
to its welfare by removing the episcopal see, down to the 
present time, when the Yicar had so nobly restored it to 
its medisBval beauty, and caused it to take a rank amongst 
the finest parish churches of the kingdom, were ftdl of 
instruction, and, he thought, of interest. He trusted that 
the Society, as had been suggested by the Yicar, might 
find some means of forwarding the work of restoration as 
regards the northern chapel, almost the only part which 
now called for the hand of the restorer.'' 

It should be observed that this Lecture of Mr. James 
Parker's was given to the Oxford Society twenty-four years 
after Mr. Freeman's Lecture to the Boyal Archaoological 
Listitute, and after some more details had been brought 
to light; and it was understood that this was done with 
the concurrence of Mr. Freeman, who agreed with the 
slight difierence of view that Mr. James Parker takes. 
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Seyn Byryn ]?e byssop an holy man was, 

]?at in to ]?]r8 lond ]?ora ]?e pope Honory ^send was. 

To turne k^ng of Westsex Ej^ng^ls to Cristendom, 

And }^at lond of Westsex, in to ]?yB lond he com. 

Seyn Byryn hym to Cristendom turnde ]?ora Code's grace, 

And, as God wolde, Seyn Oswald was in }^alke place. 

And of holy vantston \y% grete kyng nome. 

And ys godfader was in ys Cristendom. 

Seyn Oswald and j^s o]?er kyng, }^oru Tr Louerde's grace, 

Poroeyde Seyn Byryn to ys wj^lle an place, 

}^at Dorchester * ys ^cluped, )yat bysyde Oxenford ^s, 

As in l^e Est Sou}?, an sene myle y wys. 

J^r Seyn Byryn hyssop was, j>a vorste |?at was ywys. 

Vor \q see was )»jr of bj^ssop }^o, |?at at Lyncolne noa yg. 

]^r he deyde, & }^er he lay yorte 8u]?)»e ]?erafter long 

]yat he was to Wynchester ylad, as *^ ys jut vayre auong. 

* That Borchestre me clepeth by side Oxenford, That is 
Southward by the water of Themese vi. myle thenne y wis. 
Seyat Beryn bisshop ther was the furste that there come, And 
after othur bisshopes hure se at Lyncoln nome. Berin deide 
at Dorchestre, & lay ther ful longe. To W}'nchestre were his 
bones lad'sutthe, & faire a Yonge Ar, 

^ Id €$tt being honourably received in that place where he 
is yet. At de Birino, partter atque de Doroe^tria^ lectu digniB- 
iima 9unt hae qua sequuntur, h Ranvlphi Higdeni Polyehrimico 
(^ Joanna I^evisa Angliee verso) L ndini edito a.d. x.D.xxyn. 
^ ndhii exseripta. 8ie nimirum illiey I. t. c. zin. Saynte Birj- 
Dus the confessour was sent of Honorius the pope for too 
preche too Euglysshemen. And whyle Birynus sayled in the 
see of Brytaine | he bethoughte on his restellis \^pdUulam in- 
UUigit (jihi d papa Hanorio donatam) super quam corpus Christi 
eonseerabat^ eotpusque Dominieum in eadem involuium, quod eotto 
suspensum jemper secum portahat^ inter sacrandum super sanctum 
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aHoTB jHmerB eotuueverat^ ut ait Joannes Bromtan, ehron, eoL 
755.] that he had forjete in the hauen ] and yede ypon the see 
A fette ha restellis. ^Beda libra tertio: capittUo sexto, Thia 
Bjrinua conuerted Kyngilsus kjng of Weatsaxona | and crja- 
tned hjm at ejte Dortyk | that ia Dorchesster. There waa 
kynge Oswalde present and waa Kyngilaua godfader ] and 
wedded hia doughter afterwarde. And bothe the kynges gaae 
that cyte for too ordeyne there a bysshopa aee. And there 
Byrinus deyed after the. xiiii. yere of his byaahoprych and waa 
beried there. But at laat by Hedda bysahop of Whynchester 
Byrinua was translated too Wynchester in to the chyrche of 
aaynt Peter and Poal. ^ B. But the chanona of Doreheter 
saye naye | and saye that it waa another body than aaynt 
Byrinua body that waa so transkted. Therfore a byer^ of 
a wonder werke is yet seen at Dorchester aboue the place of 
hia fyrate graue. That Cyte Dortyk or Dortinga that nowe 
is called Dorchester is yii. myle bi south Oxenforde aette by- 
twene two ryuers of Tame and of Temse. . . . The Cytee Dor- 
chester longed to the bisshopa of Mercia fro that tyme Tnto 
the coroynge of the Normans. But in Willyam conquerours 
tyme the bysshops see was chaunged vnto Lyncolne. 

Robert of QUmceeter'i Chronicle, ed. Heame, 1724, p. 247. 

1 In BannlphoB'B time there was a Bhiine at Dorchester, to which 
a Tety great Veneration was paid. Bat now, after all, if Trevisa's hyer 
(and Bannlphns's feretrum) should proTO to be nothing bat a coffin, it 
was strangely wroaght, different ahnost from all the coffins of the Saxon 
times. Nor most it be taken for a plain. Stone coffin, like those we 
often meet with, especially in the eemiteries of Abbeys and old Chnrches. 
One of the biggest coffins of this natoxe is that which I saw in the back 
side of one Bichard Elton's at Dorchester on Sept. 29, 1722, when I 
walk'd throagh that place. This Coffin was taken oat of the Priory 
ChoToh of Dorchester, and is now called the Horse Trough, from the ose 
to which it is pat. — ^Ibid., yoL ii, Glossary , p. 628. 
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In re-editing, at the request of the Publishers, 
Mr. Addington's account of the Abbey Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, it will be perhaps suf- 
ficient to state, that it has not been the design of 
the present Editor to add to the historic informa- 
tion conveyed in that work, nor to correct the 
architectural details there given. Indeed, in the 
opinion of a very competent authority, " These 
two branches of the subject have been completely 
exhausted. Every document and historical refer- 
ence bearing upon the vicissitudes of the city 
and abbey have been carefully brought together. 
And the architectural details of the building 
have been described and engraved with the 
greatest minuteness, and, in almost every case, 
with the greatest accuracy*." His purpose is 
rather to give a brief detail of the restorations 
completed since the publication of that work, and 
to invite attention to the discoveries recently 
made during the recent renovation of the north 
aisle; leaving it to more competent authorities 
in architecture to give their imprimatur to the 

• E. A. Freeman, Esq., in the '* Archaeological Journal." 

b 
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conjectures herein hazarded, and to some more 
able pen to excite such a general interest in the 
work, as to bring about at some subsequent 
period (should these conjectures meet with a 
favourable rfeception) "the complete restoration 
of the Norman transept, and its adjoining Early 
English chapel, which contained, as he supposes, 
the shrine of St. Birinus ; to which * oblacions' 
were offered up till the year of the purchase of 
the abbey and its possessions by Edmund Asshe- 
feld from Henry VIII ^'' 

*^ Vid. p. 171, Appendix. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Much having been done towards the restoration 
of the chancel-roof and re-seating of a consider- 
able part of the nave, from the years 1846 to 
1852*, it was determined in the early part of 
the year 1858, by the sub-committee of the 
Architectural Society of Oxford, to call in the aid 
of G. G. Scott, Esq., to complete the restoration 
of the north aisle of the chancel, for which pur- 
pose a fund of nearly £200 was at their disposal. 
On Mr. Scott's first visit, he opened the wall 
which inclosed the shaft of the arch mentioned 
in page 21 of Mr. Addington's account as being 
without shaft or capital, and found that it had 
been inclosed in masonry : and from its appear- 
ance was led to suppose that the column would 
prove to be the centre of three columns bound- 
ing the old transept to the east and connecting 
it with chapels in that direction. Subsequent in- 
vestigations proved this to be the case. 

The old roof-line was also made out a little 

* These restorations included the east window from the 
design of W. Butterfield, Esq., the side windows north and 
south of the saerarium, the sedilia, reredos, re-arrangement 
of chancel, screens, pulpit, reading-desk and lectern, re- 
seating the whole church as it now appears as far as the 
lath-and-plaster screen, and a new high-pitched roof as far 
as the chancel gates. The work was done at various times, 
first xmder the incumbency of the Rev. J. Cooper, and secondly, 
under that of the Eev. W. F. Addison. 
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above the corbels, which were still remaining. 
This part of the church had always presented 
great difficulties. There was the appearance of 
a Norman stringcourse on the north side, and 
also there were indications of buildings haying 
abutted against this aisle a little west of the 
north door, but whether they were part of the 
abbey buildings, or belonged to the church, it 
was impossible to determine. When, however, 
the plaster was scraped off the walls, it was seen 
that the church itself had extended in a northern 
direction. At the western comer of the aisle 
a Norman window-jamb was laid bare, shewing 
that the transept must have extended to the 
north ; then, again, there was a sharp outline of 
a corner a little to the west of the north door, 
shewing that in that direction also the church 
had extended. And in that same line was found 
the arch of a piscina, marking the position of an 
ancient altar. It was evident, therefore, that the 
existing wall connecting these two points was of 
recent date, and that it had been built across the 
centre column and had completely inclosed it, 
leaving only the upper portion of the arch visible, 
as shewn in Mr. Addington's sketch. It was 
also evident that the window to the west of the 
north door had been taken down froia some other 
place, and had been inserted in this recent wall 
in its present position, this window having pro- 
bably been the east window of the chapel, of 
which the piscina indicates the position. 

On close examination, it is easy to discover the 
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remains of columns, jambs of doors, and other 
firagments, which were used to build up the wall 
in question. The debased Perpendicular window 
inserted in this aisle may possibly be a clue to 
the time at which this mutilation of the fabric of 
the church took place, namely, some short time 
after the suppression of the abbey. 

The condition of this aisle would have been, 
prior to this mutilation, a Norman transept with 
a series of three Early English columns connect- 
ing it by two arches with two chapels to the east, 
one of which still stands, while the smaller and 
more- northern one has been pulled down. In 
the progress of the work it was thought desirable 
to take out the stonework* which filled up the 
two doorways at the west end of this aisle. 

It was soon found that the large black stones 
which filled up the doorway were hollow °j and, 
on further examination, that they were the backs 
of the beautiful canopies now lying in the south 
aisle of the nave. The flirst series was found in 
the doorway leading into the nave; the second, 
which is identical with the canopy of the sedilia 
in the sacrarium, was found in the doorway lead- 
ing into the aisle. 

Both series were carefully preserved, as the 
hollow was filled with loose sand and stones, and 
it is therefore to be supposed that they were 
placed there for safety, when the shrine or tomb to 

^ Stone canopies. 

^ These stones are accorately represented in the drawing 
of the Norman doorway, p. 4. 
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which they belonged was taken down. This may 
possibly have been done, soon after the suppres- 
sion of the abbey, by those who were anxious to 
preserve what were then objects of veneration. 
It will be borne in mind that the nave was the 
parish church at that time, and that after the 
suppression one Beauforest purchased the church 
and bequeathed it to the parish. This part then, 
no doubt, underwent some change to adapt it to 
the reformed mode of worship ; and the debased 
Perpendicular window in the aisle may be some 
clue to the period at which this was done, viz. 
the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. What 
these canopies in question were it is now difficult 
to say. It is recorded by Kobert of Gloucester 
that the monks of Dorchester erected a shrine 
over the burial-place of Saint Byrinus, see p. 63 ; 
and in Appendix, p. 173, another chronicle is 
quoted, which asserts that this shrine was erected 
in the year 1320 ; and again, in the valuation of 
the church lands in Dorchester, sold by the Crown 
to Edmund Asshefield, occur the following words, 
" Inde deducte for the decaye of the oblacions of 
St. Buryan xxvi^. viiirf.," evidently shewing that 
the shrine had been recently removed and the 
revenue consequently diminished. 

There were found, together with these canopies, 
a mutilated capital of a Norman pillar, a boss, 
richly gUt and painted red, of two dragons biting 
each other's tail, similar to the one now in the 
canopy of the sedilia, and several other frag- 
ments of Purbeck marble (richly gilt) and 
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crockets and other fragments*; all wMch are 
placed together in the south aisle of the nave, 
but are too imperfect to be joined together. 

It is worthy of remark that several fine Norman 
mouldings and capitals were found built into the 
waU above the east window of the north aisle, 
and aU along the north side of the aisle, evidently 
shewing that a good deal of Norman work had 
been taken down and the old materials used 
again. The mullions of the east window when 
taken down were found to have been old stones 
with old tracery on the back: and as this win- 
dow had probably never been disturbed since its 
first erection, about the end of the thirteenth 
century, it is clear that considerable alterations 
took place at that time, when the aisle was built. 
It will be observed that the aisle is not tied 
into the wall at the eastern end, but simply 
built against a Norman pillar-buttress. It has 
been observed that the original condition of the 
north aisle and Norman transept, had entirely 
disappeared. 

There is every reason to suppose that the 
round-headed arch was the transept arch, and 
that the transept extended about sixteen feet 
further than at present, being about twenty feet 
wide, the eastern wall falling where the colon- 
nade of pillars now stands. On digging deep into 

^ It is therefore highly probable that these canopies formed 
part of the shrine in question, and that they were secreted in 
these doorways by those who still wished to preserve them 
firom desecration, though they could no longer be objects of 
veneration. 
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the external ground, foundations were found of a 
wall running parallel with the debased Perpen- 
dicular window at the distance of nineteen feet, 
and terminating at a point opposite the colonnade 
of pillars to the east, and the comer of the ex- 
treme buttress of the aisle to the west. The 
foundation then turned inwards in the line of the 
colonnade, and in this part the solid stones were 
left in the ground and turned as close to the pre- 
sent external walls as it was safe to dig. At the 
point where the third pillar would have pitched, 
the foundations were more solid, but it was evi- 
dent there had been a continuous wall in this 
direction *. It is thought that this may have been 
the old Norman eastern wall of the transept. It 
is presumed that the Norman transept was left 
standing, but that in the thirteenth century the 
eastern wall was taken down, and the colonnade 
of two arches built in its place to connect the 
transept with two chapels then built, the one 
probably to contain the shrine of the patron saint, 
the other to some other, probably the Lady- chapel, 
mention of which is made in the old records. 
This alteration would have taken place at the 
same time that the north wall of the old Norman 
church or chancel was pulled down, and the 
colonnade which connects it with the aisle built 
on the north side ; the buttress at the extreme 

* The foundations of a wall were also turned at about 
eleven feet distant from the external wall, terminating to the 
east a little below the north door, and joining the old ex- 
ternal eastern waU of the transept. This would have been 
the north wall of the snuill chapel spoken of above. 
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east and the round-headed arches in the centre 
being left to retain the original character to 
some extent. 

From these remarks it may be inferred that 
the original Norman church was cruciform, and 
that the additions began first on the north by the 
addition of two chapels to the east of the tran- 
sept; another chapel was added to the south of 
the chancel, and this was subsequently connected 
with the transept. In the meantime, the sa- 
crarium, with the Jesse window and the great 
eastern window, was added. Subsequently the 
aisle wAs added to the nave; each of these ad- 
ditions being effected by pulling down most of 
the external wall, and building a colonnade to 
connect the aisle with the original fabric. 

It is impossible to speak with precision as to 
the south transept. No opportunity has been 
afforded for excavating the ground or scraping 
off the plaster, without which it is impossible to 
speak with accuracy. The writer has been in- 
duced to record what he has seen himself in the 
restoration of the north aisle, and trusts that 
the record may add additional interest to one 
of the finest monuments of medieval art in the 
midland counties. 



Sleration of tlie Eut Bnd. 

(The upper p»rtr«»tored by Mr. BattBTfield.l 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



%^^^^^^>*^»i^rf»>»^^^^>^i* % 



Shoetlt before the Annual General Meeting of 
the Oxford Architectural Society in the year 1844, 
the Author of the following pages was requested, 
by the Committee of the Society, to furnish a 
paper to be then read, and the illustration of the 
Church and Abbey of Dobchester was proposed 
to him as a suitable subject. 

From the short notice given, this was, as may 
be supposed, hastily and imperfectly compiled; 
and, in the recital, many valuable particulars 
were omitted, which further enquiries and exa- 
mination of a large mass of docimientary evi- 
dence have since supplied : consequently it be- 
came necessary to remodel and almost re-compose 
the whole of what was delivered last year, and 
hence delay has imavoidably occurred. 

It is hoped, that on perusing the paper now 
presented, the reader will bear in mind, that it 
does not pretend to give a complete history of 
Dorchester, but simply to exhibit a few notices 
which appear to throw light both on persons and 
things connected with the Church described. 

The extracts from the Patent Kolls, and records 
of the Augmentation Office, etc., printed in the 
Appendix, having never been before published, 
may justly claim attention : documents of this 
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kind being, as has been truly said, the « genuine 
sources of history *." 

The Author begs to render his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the many kind friends who 
have aided him in preparing the present account. 
His thanks are especially due to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., for several important additions; 
to the Eev. J. Baron, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, for many valuable notices tending to ex- 
plain the history of the monuments and heraldic 
remains that are to be found in various parts of the 
building; and to the Eev. Henry Wellesley, M.A., 
of Christ Church, for the use of the beautiful 
drawings by Mackenzie, originally prepared for 
Skelton's Antiquities of Oxfordshire. 

In submitting the following remarks to the 
Society with which he has the honour to be con- 
nected, the Author cannot but congratulate them 
on having so nobly commenced the restoration of 
this most interesting specimen of medieval ec- 
clesiastical architecture; and he trusts that the 
present short history, by calling attention to a 
subject with which few persons are, at present, 
adequately acquainted, may be one means, under 
the auspices of the Society, of assisting and pro- 
moting so worthy an undertaking. 

HENRY ADDINGTON, B.A. 

Cagde JMy, near Northampton, 
May 27th, 1845. 

■ " ArchiBological Journal," No. 4, p. 369, art. Eockmgham 
Castle, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshome. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL,« 



OttttfittXf 



OXFORDSHIRE. 



Whether the site of the present church is that 
once occupied by the fabric built by the Saxons*" is a 
point which cannot with certainty be ascertained. 
It is plain, however, that no portion of the present 
building is earlier than Norman times, or indeed 
than the latter part of the twelfth century. Probably 
it is the work of Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, who 
is considered as the second founder of the abbey. 

In the following description care has been taken 
to observe as nearly as possible a chronological 
arrangement, with little reference to the present 
appearance. 

The church, as it now stands, is a large, lofty, 

* Some ancient records state this church to have been dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Birinus. 

^ Chron. John Bromton, p. 756. Bede, Hist. Eccles., 
lib. ill. c. 7. 

B 
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and spacious structure, of great length in proportion 
to its breadth. It is in a state of much dilapidation, 
being too large for the present wants of the parish, 
only a portion of it is used for Divine service, and the 
rest being partitioned off is either wholly unoccupied 
or used for the reception of the parish engines. These 
divisions, which are modem lath and plaster erec- 
tions, render it difficult, on first entering the church, 
to understand its plan. It will, however, be foimd, 
on examination, to be divided into nave and chan- 
cel, the chancel being of unusually large proportions, 
and having a north and south aisle, commenc- 
ing from the original Norman chancel-arch, though 
the part which is now used as a chancel commences 
nearer to the east end. As here defined, however, it 
is by far the most beautiful part of the church ; its 
pillars and arches are lofty and well-proportioned, 
and its windows magnificent, and if restored to its 
original design there are few buildings which could 
excel it. 

The Norman church appears to have consisted of 
the present nave (exclusive of the south aisle), and 
to have extended for some distance beyond the 
chancel-arch, including the north aisle of the chan- 
eel nearly as far as the present door. In this 
part of the wall a late window has been inserted, 
and from this window to near the north door the 
thickness of the wall has been cut away on the 
inside, so that only the lower part of the wall for a 



few feet from the ground has been left, but this 
serves to mark what has probably been the extent 
of the original church. 

The chancel-arch is pointed, and of transition 
Norman character, and cannot be earlier than about 
1180. The capitals are 
richly sculptured ; they 
are half octagonal, but 
are irregular in their, 
plan, the outer sides'^ 
being much longer than 
the inner ones, which 
gives them a somewhat 
awkward appearance. 
The shafts to which they 
belong are square, with 
a round on each side. 
There is a bold string- 




course of similar character, which runs along both 
the waUs of the nave, end is carried round the 
shafts, which affords a convincing proof of the 
date of this part of the building. 

In the same wall as the chancel-arch, and at the 
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west end of the present north aisle, is a doorway. 



DOW built up, of the same age as the nave, 
which formerly led into the cloisters, the traces of 
the roof of which may yet be 
seen on the north wall of the 
nave. The bead of the doorway 
I itself is a low 



HgHHH|k carried for- 

" .. ■_^r^''~ ward from the ^^^n„^ 

abaci, and supported by shafts, above this ia a 
semicircular arch, the space between being filled 
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with lozenge masoniy, cut in plain fret-work. The 
capitals are richly sculptured, and the execution of 
the whole is particularly good. 

The Norman string-course on the outside of the 
nave ia continued round the angle, and on the west 
wall of the aisle over the door, shewing its position 
to be the original one. ' 

In the north wall of the ^ 
nave, at the east end, is 
another small doorway, 
the arch of which is not 
complete, but dies into 
thewallof the north aisle; 
this doorway is pointed, 
and of Decorated date. 
On the north side of the 
nave are two square- 
headed Decorated win- 
dows, which have been 
inserted in the original 
wall. The parapet on 
this side has the slope of the 
coping more upright than usual, 
and there is a bold round 
moulding in the cornice. 

The south wall has been 
almost entirety rebuilt, in order 
to introduce three fine Deco- 
rated arches, opening to the 
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south aisle ; one of these is now plastered up, and 
another plaster partition also divides the original 
nave into two parts. 

Eastward of the chancel-arch, on each side, is a 
plain round-headed arch, commonly supposed to 
be, and called, Saxon ; these arches have, however, 
evidently been cut through the Norman walls, in a 
rude and abrupt manner ; the string-course plainly 
proves such to have been the case, as it is continued 
for about a yard beyond these arches, to the termi- 
nation of the Norman walls, which have been cut 
through and left unfinished. These two plain 
arches were probably constructed in the time of 
Charles IL, at which time the church underwent 
considerable repairs, having sustained much damage 
in the civil wars. Of the same period, and opposite 
to these arches, is a rude and clumsy window, before 
mentioned, in the north aisle, its mullions have a 
round moulding on the edge, which was not unusual 
at that period, and the centre one is carried up 
to the point of the arch of the window. 

Proceeding eastward from the Norman chancel- 
arch before mentioned, we come to three very fine 
lofty and graceful arches on either side ; they are of 
early Decorated work, about thirty feet high, and 
veiy nearly alike, but those on the north side are a 
little different from those on the south ; the pillars 
are clustered with numerous shafts; the capitals 
are without foliage, (see section in next page,) but 
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are beautifully moulded ; the pillars, 
as well as the bases, difTer a little on 
the two sides of the chancel, the 
bases on the north side being alter- 
nately octagonal and rounded to each 
shaft, while those on the south side 
are all octagonal. The mouldings of 
the arches, too, are very fine, rich, 
and deep, and consist of three series, »«— <^r«Ka— i 
with a label, tenninated by heads in the costume of 



the period of Edward I. Immediately to the east 
is a good double piscina, with credence-shelf of the 
same date (see next page) ; it has two openings, 
divided by a muUion, and a quatrefoil in the head, 
and has a pedimental canopy, with oak-leaf crockets 
and a rich finial. The occurrence of a piscina 
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in this position marks 
the site of an Altar, and 
that the chancel formerly 
terminated a little be- 
yond, in a line with the 
east end of the north and 
south aisles, the part 
eastward of this having 
been added in the time 
of Edward HI. This 
addition includes the east 
window, the Jesse win- 
dow on the north, and an- 
other on the south, under 
which are the sedilia and 
jnscina. 

The east window is rM«>.ci.— l 

a remarkably fine specimen of late Decorated, and 
is singolar in its design. It is not, as is usual, 
divided by mulUons into lights as far as the 
springing of the arch, but is filled vrith tracery 
aknost its whole length, that in the head being 
intersecting, and that below flowing, alternately 
vrith the upright mulhon. It has up its centre on 
the exterior a buttress, and in the interior a soUd 
piece of masoniy, which gives it in its present state 
the appearance of being two separate windows, but 
originally these were united by a large circle in the 
head, no doubt filled with traceiy, and forming to- 
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gether one magnificent window. A great part of 
the window is filled with stained glass, which has 
evidently been brought . from some other window, 
most probably from the one which was removed 
when this part was added. 

The window on the south is of somewhat similar 
character, with much of the appearance of Per- 
pendicular, the mullions appearing to be carried 
through to the head ; but on examination it will be 
found that this is not the case. This window is 
divided by a transom, on which at the junction 
of the mullions, are small sculptured figures re- 
presenting a procession; the first figure is scat- 
tering holy water ; then follow five figures bearing 
processional implements; after these a bishop is re- 
presented, and the procession is closed by three 
choral figures. In this window are a number 
of shields of arms. Under it, and of the same 
date, are the sedilia and a double piscina of veiy 
rich and beautiful design, but much mutilated. 
They are divided by slender shafts and square 
panelled buttresses, supporting projecting and over- 
hanging pedimented canopies, richly crocketed, and 
ornamented with the ball-flower. These canopies 
terminate in pinnacles, which are crocketed on the 
angles, but have lost their finials. The pinnacles 
which terminated the buttresses are likewise gone, 
and the lower part of the canopies in two of the 
sedilia is entirely broken off", but enough re- 

c 
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mains to shew the original design, which must 
have been peculiarly chaste and elegant. The de- 
sign and execution of the smaller details of the 
sculpture are exquisite. The figures of animals, the 
foliage, and the heads which serve to support the 
pinnacles, &c., are all well worth careful examination. 
Under the canopies are four small openings, of 
the shape of spherical triangles, cut through the 
thickness of the waU. apparently formed for the 
reception of the stained glass with which they 
are filled. In the centre of each window is repre- 
sented a figure, or a group of figures, in a circle 
of twelfth-century glass, while the glass which fills 
up the comers is of the fourteenth century, shew- 
ing that the circles had been preserved from an 
earUer building, and placed here at the time the 
windows were made. The subjects are the ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist ; the figure of a pope 
holding up his right hand, in the act of giving the 
blessing; Birinus receiving the pope's order and 
power to preach the Gospel in these parts ; under 
this are the words * S. Bernius ;' and the fourth 
is another mitred figure, with his right hand 
elevated also in allusion to the Trinity. It is 
most probable that these circles formed part of 
the original Norman east window, and that when 
this chancel was enlarged, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, they were, from containing the 
history of the founder, religiously preserved, and 
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placed in the new east window, and surrounded 
with glass of the period. When, however, this 
window in its turn was removed to make way for 
the present one, they were with the same feeling 
again preserved ; and as their form was not suitable 
for the traceiy of the east window, they were placed 
in their present situation. The sedilia are now 
boarded up as high as the piscina with the modem 
panelling which surrounds the chancel ; on removing 
which, however, the original seats and the bases of 
the shafts may be seen, but the front has been 
entirely cut away to make room for the woodwork. 
Opposite to this, on the north side, is the cele- 
brated Jesse window. It is a window of four lights, 
with intersecting traceiy in the head. The centre 
muUion represents the trunk of a tree, its branches 
crossing over the intermediate mullions as far as the 
jambs. In the centre, at the base of the window, 
is sculptured the recumbent figure of Jesse, and 
from his body rises the tree. The branches are 
ornamented with foliage their whole length, and 
with a figure sculptured at each intersection of a 
mullion; that of David occupying the lower angle 
on the east side. Some of them are male, some 
female, several are crowned, and some have wings, 
and all seem originally to have had their names 
painted on the labels, which they in general hold in 
their hands. On the upper part of the centre muUion, 
representing the tree, has been apparently a figure of 
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the Savionr, and at the base of it appears to have 
been a figure of the Vii^, crowned, but both 
these have been wil- 
fdly mntilated. The 
tree tenninates in a 
large finial fonned of 
leaves. The label is 
ornamented with foli- 
age, and the head of 
this, as well as of the 

other two windows, r t-i« nm ifn i-i I 

has two TOWS of ball-fiowers. 

The east window is disfigmed b; a lai^ painted 
modem Altar-screen and panelling, which is also 
carried tdong part of the side walla ; the sedilia as 
before mentioned having been cnt away to make 
room for it. The Commonion-table is ingenioudy 
contrived to serve likewise tcx a chest. 

The chancel within the rails was in Camden's time 
paved with glazed tUes ; these, however, have all dis- 
appeared, and were probably removed to some more 
ignoble situation, when the pavement of the chanc^ 
was relaid at the expense of the Fetteplace family, in 
1745, at which time the Grecian screen behind the 
Altar was erected, and a ceiling added to the roof. 

" The chancel wall," says Leland, " hath all been 
painted verie gloriously with all sorts of beastes ; 
there yet remains a lyon, a griffin, and a leopard." 

Traces of painting yet remain also on the sedilia. 
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and indeed are visible on nearly all 

the stone monuments in the church. 
On the south side of the chancel 

is a monument with an efBgy of a 

cross-legged knight in the act of 

drawing his sword. He is in ring 

mail, with a coif de maille and sur- 

coat, the chausses having plates on 

the knees ; his shield is mutUated ; 

at his feet is a lion, and his head 
rests on a 
cushion ; his 
upper lip is 
bearded, and 
his counten- 
ance exhibits 
an expression 
of fierceness cimi 

strongly marked. " His name," 
says Leland", "is out of re- 
membrance''." 

At the foot of this is another 
effigy, recumbent on an altar- 
tomb, in freestone, of Deco- 
rated work, representing John 
de Stonore, a judge of great 
note in the reigns of Edward 
the Second and £dward the 

Third. At the head of the canopy is a cross 

<= Itin.. vo^ii. fol. 10, II. ' See Appendix. 
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fleuree, and on the aides and ends of the tomb the 
arms of Stonor are four times repeated. 

On the north side of the chancel is a highly orna- 
mented altar-tomb ofPerpendicular character, with an 
alabaster efBgy of a knight in plate armour, his head 
resting on a tilting helmet, a lion at his feet, and on his 
breast the lion rampant of Segrave with a bendlet. 

On the floor are several 
slabs, many of which have 
been inlaid with brass; 
among the eaiiiest of which 
is a slab for John de Sutton, 
who died 1349. The brass- 
plate has been torn off, but 
the indent shews it to have 
been a hand holding a cro- 
zier", and round the verge t^ 
the slab is this inscription : 
^liannnt Oe £ullona 
DittvS qnnn 0)ii(stt axona 

JifUti U^ qnt Ttquftildl'. 

In the choir also is a 
large white stone, on which 
is an engraved figure of 
an ecclesiastic, representing 
Roger, prior of Ranton, c. mw— i.iiurij<.v.<.>.»-. 
Stafford, and abbot here. This stone, though much 

' More property a pastoral staff, or crook. SeeGloss. of Arch. 

^ lliu ioscriptioQ may be also read — 

WAatlt goseft Uita ^ qui rciitiincit, 

3a^n» tk Sniuna Iiinn*, qnnn Cftrfstf tanma. 



worn from persons passing over it, still shews the 
portraiture of an abbot, with a gown on, and hold- 
ing a crozier in his hand ; the followi». inscription 
runs round the slab, inlaid in black letters : — 

^ic JBctt Biifl lElagtrufl q[Qontia'|iitoi )itfaratua bf iKobton (n 
com. Stafciibir, pMira abbas mcnaSlrili it 9ouUfttx, Xfntoln 
9iot. ittcnon Spsft ftfbtnsis, cafus anfmt p'pdttur Dtua. ftmtn. 
This abbot presided here about 1510, and seems 
to have been suf&agan to the bishop of Salisbury. 
But among the few remain- 
ing memorials of the abbots 
of Dorchester, that of Rich- 
ard BewfForeste is particularly 
deserving of attention. 

The memorial of this abbot 
is an engraved brass, which 
represents him in the canonical 
habit of the Order of St. 
Augustine, with the pastoral 
staff under his right arm, his 
hands being united in suppli- 
cation. Over the cassock (?) 
he wears a surplice, the long 
hanging sleeves of which are 
seen, and over all the cappa 
with a capucium. Around 
his throat is seen the almu- 
cium, formed of fur, the pen- 
dent extremities of which ap- «,~.~,t^.^^^rH,.. 
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pear falling almost as low as the knees. The 
abbot's crozier is iotroduced again on the carved 
end of the adjoining stall-desk, having a scroll 
twined around the staff, and inscribed StBt^aA 
ISttofonst ; the scroll is appended, as if it were the 
infula or scarf which is seen frequently in England 
attached to the crozier. 

These stal' ' ' 
are very go 
cimens of 1 
dicular wor 
lai^andw 
cuted poppj 
of various 
one of the 
ing the k 



St. Peter, but their effect is much spoiled by modem 
coats of paint. 

The North Aisle is a very fine and beautiful spe- 
cimen of early Decorated work, but little removed 
from Early English ; indeed, the east window, if 
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taken by itself, might be considered Early English ; 
it has three foliated cir- 
cles in the head, and its 
mouldings, which are 
rather singular, differ 
much from the rest of 
the windows, but there 
can be no doubt of its 
being built at the same 



time. There is a very characteristic string xmder 



the window. The east end of this aisle has the 
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floorraisedtwo 
steps, shewing 
the platform of 
an altar, and in 
the south wall 
is a good early 
Decorated pis- 
cina, with the 
basin foHated 
and projecting. 
In the north wall are three square lockers. 

In this aisle there are 
likewise four other win- 
dows of lofty and graceful 
proportions, with geome- 
trical tracery in the head, 
but of various designs. 
The mouldings of the 
whole of them are par- 
ticularly fine, and well 
deserving careful exa- 
mination. The first and 
second of these from the 
east end are similar; 
they are of two lights, 
and have a triangle in 
the head. The third is 
placed over the north 
door, it is of three lights. 
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with a circle enclosing a quatrefoU in the head. The 
sill of the window fonns the head of the door, and 
the string being carried up the sides of the door 



and round the window, gives the appearance of 
a square label, thus forming a very early exam- 
ple of a square-headed doorway, llie mouldings 



are bold and varied, and the dividing of the filleted 
round of the jamb into three distinct mouldings in 
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the head is deserving notice. The mouldings of the 
doorway are also singular, the jamb is merely a 
double ogee, filleted, but the head has round 
mouldings and a deep hollow, and these die into the 
jamb in a singular manner, producing a very good 
efiect. Within this doorway, on the east and 
near the iloor, is a small niche, which appears to 
have been for a hght or lamp, as there is a small 
flue or chimney from it to the outside- Near it 
are also two stone coffins ; one of these, according 
to Camden, was dug up in the middle of the chan- 
cel ; it enclosed a body in gilt scolloped leather, with 
a pewter chalice ; the other coffin was fidl of mould. 
One of these coffins is hollowed for the head and 
shoulders, but the other is merely square at the 
head. 

The fourth window has also a circle in the head, 
but this is di- 
vided into six 
parts enclosing 
a smaller circle 
in the centre. 
This is a re- 
markably ele- 
gant window 
both in propor- 
tion and detail; 

the mullions h..^^^^ r^^^ m^.*^. ^^ jm.. 

are ornamented both on the interior and exterior 
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with slender shafts, with base and capital, and 
the tracery is richly moulded. The west jamb 
on the outside has bad a shaft, the capital and 
base of which yet 
remain, the former a 

good specimen of stiff- i 

leaved foliage, but the I 

east jamb is plain, 
without mouldings or 
splay, and the mould- 
ings of the head die 
into it. The lower 
part of the window is 
closed with masonry. 
Across the west end 
of this msle is an arch 
which has much of 
Early English charac- *"*■ ""* '"' 

ter. It has a trefoil in the spandrel, and the 
mouldings are very 
bold and deep. It rises ^ 
on one side from the^ 
pillarwhich adjoins the/ 
Norman wall before- i 
mentioned, and on the i 
other dies into the wall ^ 
without shaft or capi> 
tal. The pillar from 
which it springs is m«^.«.,.«^ 
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clustered, and of the same section as the others on 
the same side of the chancel, but the capitals of the 
shafts are enriched with foliage of early character. 



The timber roof in this aisle, though much mu- 
tilated and altered, appears to 
be a portion of the original 
one. 

The buttresses of this aisle 
are remarkably good, they are of 
three stages, and finish with a 
slope, in front of which is a 
pediment or gablet, producing 
altf^ther a very good effect. 
The one at the angle is very 
broad, and phtced diagonally ; it 
has a double slope, and the 
pediment terminates in a cross 
within a circle on the angle 
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of the wall. A very 
characteristic string- 
course runs under the 
windows and round the 
buttreases. The ma- 
sonry is rubble with 
ashlar buttresses. The 
whole of this aisle de- 
serves attentive exami- 
nation and study, as 
an excellent example I 
of the style which im- 
mediately succeeded the 
Early English, and form- ' 
ed the transition to 
the Decorated. «".«-« ».« .i.k 

The eastern part of the chancel has two but- 
tresses at each angle, and one in the centre of 
the east window. These 
are of four stages end- 
ing in a plain slope; that 
in the window finish- 
ing at the circle in the ' 
head, which on this side 
is distinctly visible, 
though now filled up 
with masonry similar 
to the rest of the 
wall, and the gable ends in a very low pitch, 
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much below what was 
originally designed, and 
by which the effect of 
this iront is considerably 
injured. The upper part 
of the window is wanting, ' 
but it seems hardly cer- 
tain whether it was ever 
finished according to its 
ori^nal design, or has 
been broken away subse- 
quently, and filled up as 
we now see it. The but- 
tress on the north side 
has a pointed niche, or- 
namentedwith a Norman "«*.-»— .-««.«c»««. 
zigzag moulding, which is interesting as shewing 
that even so late in the fourteenth century the Nor- 
man ornaments still continued to be occasionaUy 
copied. Other instances in confirmation of this might 
be mentioned. 

The cornice of the parapet on the north side 
ia filled with the 
ball-flower andleaf, 
but is not repeat- 
ed on the opposite , 
side. The whole of 
this partof the chan- 
cel is of well-dressed ashlar and the masonry good. 



i 



sme 
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The South Aisle of the Chnncel is much wider 
than the north, and of somewhat hiter character ; it 
has two windows at the east end, and four on the 
south side : the east windows have geometrical tra- 
cety, a triangle enclosing a trefoil in the head ; under 
each of these windows is a locker marking the situa- 
tions of two altars, the platform of which remains. 
It was probably paved throughout with figured 
tiles, of which a few may still be found. The 
chapel in which these altars 
were, included the first arch 
of the chancel and the first win- 
dow on the south side, and ap- 
pears to have been groined, or in- 
tended to be so, as the remains 
of the vaulting are plainly visi- ' 
ble over and between the win- 
dows ; and in the south-east angle 
there is a vaulting-shaft, which is 
clustered, with beautifully moul- 
ded capitals and bases, and rest- 
ing on a corbel formed of a 
head with foliage proceeding from 
its month. Immediately under 
this is a singular doorway which 
leads to a stair-turret, the doors 
fold to the angle of the comer, the •-"i-'-^'-'* u^-c^"! 
arch is a foliated ogee, and above this is a crocketcd 
canopy which falls back and terminates in a finial in 
the angle. Connected with this and of similar design 
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IS the piscina, which has, like that, a pedimental 



curve-Bided crocketed canopy, with a tinial, and has 



had tracery in the head, now broken away, on each 
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side is a pinnacled buttress, and the string running 
under the windows is carried up and over the heads 
of both : it is altogether one of the most beautiful 
compositions in the church. There was a small 
door to this chapel, which has been blocked up. 

The windows on the south side are of three lights, 
with intersecting foliated tracery; the jambs on 
the inside have shafts, but on the outside are plainly 
chamfered; the heads to the lights, both to these 
and the two eastern windows, are cinquefoiled, a 
mark that these are of later date than those in the 
north aisle which are trefoiled, as the cinquefoil is 
never found in very early work. The mouldings 



rly character, being chiefly 
roiinds and hollows with a roll- j 
moulding for a label on the ex- 5 
terior, which ia continued as a j 
string between the buttresses. I 
Another string passes under ^^.„„rftk.-,.i«-i-). 
the windows and is carried round the buttresses. 





Parapet, ScMrtk Aiil* 
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which have three stages above the basement and 
terminate in very acute pediments or gablets, sur- 
mounted with grotesque figures. 
The parapet varies slightly fix)m 
those of the nave and chancel. 
The stair-turret at the south-east 
angle is beautifully designed and 
executed: it is ornamented on two 
of its faces with buttresses similar 
to those just described, but of slight projection. The 
two windows in the east end of this aisle have a 
buttress between them, which finishes with a plain 
slope above the string. Above these windows are 
two small square-headed ones blocked up, one of 
them indeed partly destroyed in consequence of the 
lowering of the pitch of the roof, which is now very 
low and covered with lead, and inside has a plain 
flat plaster ceiling. 

This aisle is separated fix)m the chancel by a very 
good wooden screen, of the Decorated style: the 
upper part is divided by parallel buttresses with 
plain set-ofl&, between which are arches doubly 
feathered, and above these is a cornice, surmounted 
by a battlement, but of the latter only a small part 
now remains perfect : the mouldings of the cornice 
and arches are bold and good : the lower part of 
the screen is plain. 

In this aisle are some remains of two of the brass 
figures described by Leland as " three of the Dnd- 
tons, Gentilmen, one hard by another." The more 
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defaced slab still retains the Drayton arms on shields 
at the four comers, and fix)m the marks on the stone 
it is clear that the tilting helmet, on which the head 
of the knight rested, was surmounted by the Drayton 
crest, a Saracen's head. The other slab bore the 
effigies of one of the Draytons and his lady, of the 
time of Henry VI., under a canopy of Perpendicular 
character, with crockets and finials. This monument 
has been thus minutely described by Gough, " a brass 
figure in close pointed helmet, a collar of SS. on 
a strap buckled round his neck, and fastened by 
a trefoil fibula; he wears round shoulder-pieces, 
escallops at the elbows, and sword-belt studded 
with trefoils slipt, mail fringe to his armour, and 
two plates falling from the middle of it ; a sword 
and dagger, and on the sword hilt ^^TC-^ like the 
initials of John Sleford, priest at Bal- Wps) sham ; 
under his head a helmet, surmounted^^^,^^ by a Sa- 
racen's head; his legs are gone, as is the figure 
of his wife'." 

At the entrance of the choir a large stone had 
the brass figure of a knight, with four shields, sup- 
posed to be that which Leland caUs Way. " This," 
says Antony a Wood, " I take to be the same with 
Sir Gilbert Wace, who was living at Ewelme 61 
Edw. III. and 9 Hen. VI." Indeed one of the 
manors of Ewelme was distinguished by the name 
of Wace's Court. 

There is also in this aisle a mutilated brass re- 

i Gough, Sepulchral Mod., i. 201. 
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presenting Richard Bewfibreste and his wife; and 
here, as well as in other parts of i 
the church, there are, besides the 
monuments described, several 
other slabs more or less defaced, 
some having contained brasses, 
and others having been orna- 
mented with crosses of different 
forms, and some inscribed with 
Iiombardic characters, of which 
only a word here and there can 
be deciphered. The havoc which 
has here been made by time 
and violence is thus lamented by 
the antiquary Heame, " Though 
(he says) I had not the satisfac- 
tion of meeting with the monu- 
ment of jEschuine, yet 'twas 
an unspeakable pleasure to me to „.-!.», t^Au.^a.^ 
survey the other venerable remains of the place, tho' 
I could not but be moved with indignation to find 
the monuments of several of the abbots, knights, and 
esquires (that had been buried in the quire), so 
much defaced, and the brass plates torn from their 
divers grave stones, by persons that (notwithstand- 
ing their pretences) have not the least regard for reli- 
gion, or good manners, but irreverently trample upon 
the ashes of their holy ancestors, vilify and asperse 
them, speak lightly of their good works, and take all 
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possible methods to destroy and break to pieces the 
stones that have been erected to their memory"." 

At the west end of this aisle is a small door, and 
above it a window now 
blocked up. This door 
has a dripstone on 
the west side, whilst 
on the east it opens 
through the wall un- 
der a segmental arch. 
The string on the 
south wall is conti- 
nued also on the inter- 
mediate wall. These 
circumstances clearly 
indicate that the chan- ' 
eel aisle tenninated 

here before the south "" " -'"—-'"""" 

aisle of the nave was built, and that this door and 
window were external. 
In this aisle, under the 
southernmost of the 
semicircular arches be- 
fore mentioned, stands 
at present the Font, 
which has at various 
times occupied several 
positions in diiferent »-».«.i,m„ 

** letter at the end nf 5tb vol. of Leland's Itinerarv. 
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parts of the chiirch. It consists of two parts, 
the bowl which is the original Norman font, and 
the shaft which is of late date. The bowl is of 
lead, and is divided into eleven semicirculu' arches, 
having foliage in their spandrels, and rising from 
either twisted or chevroned shafts with plain 
capitals and bases ; in each of the arches is a sitting 
figure holding a book, of these figures there are five 
varieties which are repeated, and the remaining 
one is shghtly varied from the others. They have 
been conjectured to represent the eleven Apostles, 
excluding Judas, but have not their distinctive 
characteristics : the one . 
indeed shewn in the en- ^ 
graving appears to be ' 
St. Peter, but there is 
another similar with a 
kind of cross instead of 
a key : above and below 
the figures is a border 
of foliage. The pedes- 
tal is of stone, and 
of the character of the 
fifteenth century ; it is 
octagonal, battlemented 
on the upper part, with iwui-r—. 

arched panels on the sides ; above these is a bold 
round moulding, which appears to have been car- 
ried down the angles as a shaft, but to have 
sufiered mutilation, as is shewn by the bases still 
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remaining, and the angles of the octagon being 
rounded away. 

The dimensions of the Foot are as follows : — 
ft. in. 

Entire height 2 10^ 

Bowl, diameter outside ..22 

— inside . . 1 lOi 

— depth outside ..12 

The South Aisle of the nave is also in the Deco- 
rated style, and has three windows, besides one over 
the porch now blocked up. These windows are in 
appearance very similar to those in the south aisle of 
the chancel, the tracery is the same, but the mould- 



ings, both interior and exterior, are very different, and 
of a later character ; the labels are terminated by 
heads instead of being returned along the wall as a 
string, and the buttresses, which are divided into 
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stages, finish with a plain slope, and die into the 
wall a httle below the parapet, which is also dif- 
ferent from the other and not so bold. Under the 



windowa there is a string, and below this a base- 
ment-moulding which does not occur on the chancel. 

This usie is divided from the nave by three lofty 
arches, supported by clustered pillars, but of different 
character from those in the chancel, and of later date. 
The easternmost of these bays is now filled up by a 
lath and plaster partition. 

At the east end of this aiste is a large altar-plat- 
form, still remaining perfect. It is approached by 
four steps and is chiefly of brick, with a few figured 
tiles. In the window-sill is a sedile with curious 
chamfers at the angles, and to the east of this is a 
Decorated piscina ; the arch is trefoiled, and it has » 
credence-shelf and projecting basin, with quatre- 
foiled drain ; the mouldings are bold and good, 
particulariy the label, which is continued as a string 
under the windows. 

On this platform lies the effigy of a bishop which 
was dug up from under the floor some years since : 
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this has been erroneously described as that of the 
Saxon bishop, ./Eschuine, but it is evidently not 
earlier than the fourteenth century ; the hand and 
staff are broken off and the face mutilated, but 
otherwise it is in tolerable preservation. He wears 
a chasuble, which bears marks of having been red, 
a dalmatic and tunic of blue, together with an alb 
and stole. Over this platform are the remains of 
painting on the wall, particularly a weU-drawn head 
of a female saint. 

Attached to the pillar on the north side of thb 
chapel is a large bracket, most singularly sculp- 
tured : the subject is said to be that of " the foolish 
virgins ; a small figure is represented blowing a 
trumpet over the heads of the virgins, who are 
crouching, or in a posture of humiliation:" but 
this explanation seems very doubtful. 

The entrance to this aisle is by the south door 
under the porch, which 
is the principal entrance 
to the church. It is a 
good specimen of Deco- 
rated work, of simple cha* 
racter, with the four- 
leaved flower in the 
mouldings of the arch 
which are bold and rather 
singular, and shafts with 
good capitals and bases. 
Over the south door is a n.-.^v~. 
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half window, of the same character as the rest ; it 
has been blocked up, and a Ferpendicular porch 
of open timber-work ' 
erected against it, the - 
roof of which has been 
raised. On the west 
side of this the open- 
work is in tolerable 
preservation and well 
moulded; theotherside 
has been mutilated and 
repaired. This porch 
has a remarkably pic- 
turesque appearance, ~- 
especially when com- 
bined with the south- 
west buttress, and the ■wt'u.v—^-k.^u.r^.. 
churchyard cross, which is nearly perfect, except 
the head, on which a sun-dial has been placed ; the 
shaft is octagonal, with a good base of Decorated 
work, though much worn and decayed. At the 
west end of this aisle is another 
doorway, now blocked up, of 
exactly similar character to the 
south door, and over it a large 
Decorated window, likewise 
built up,but of which the mould- 
ingg and details are much ear- to*. wM-i^p .,»-,*. 
her than the rest of the aisle, and more nearly 
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correspond to those in the south aisle of the 
chaDcel. 
The beautiiu] buttress or turret at the south-west 



angle is likewise of the same early character, and 
does not at all agree with the rest of the aisle. It 
is square, fixed diagonally on the angle, is in two 
stages, with a deep niche in each, the upper one 
under a tall pediment, the whole terminating in 
small pinnacles, which however are much defaced ; 
the mouldings of these niches are bold rounds and 
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hollows, and the capitals of the shafts appear to 
have had stiff-leaved foliage. This, and the corre- 
sponding one on the south-east angle, are two of the 
most beautiful compositions about the church. 

The original roof of this aisle has been taken down 
and formed into a double ridged one, which bears 
on one of the timbers the date of 1633, which is no 
doubt the time when many alterations were made 
in the church. 

Under the altar platform in this aisle is a 
good Decorated crypt, which has originally had 
an entrance from the church, but the only access 
to it at present is external, by an opening under 
the first window of the aisle; it is square, mea- 
suring 1 1 feet 5 inches each way, by 8 feet 6 inches 
high, is groined with plam chamfered diagonal ribs, 
rising fix>m corbels in the angles. On the south side 
is a large opening or window, and in the south- 
west angle is the original doorway, which led to the 
staircase, it has chamfered jambs but a moulded head. 
The staircase is nearly filled with rubbish, and the 
whole place is a receptacle for bones and filth. 

The Tower is the worst part of the church. It 
seems to have been much injured, and to have 
been repaired and almost entirely rebuilt in the 
time of Charles II., when many of the old materials 
were preserved and worked in, a practice not unusual 
at all periods. The lower part of the wall is re- 
markably thick, and the windows are round-headed, 
but in these a seventeenth century door and win- 
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dow have been inserted ; the windows in the second 
stoiy are likewise round-headed, and the upper ones 
pointed. The south-east angle is square and is occu- 
pied with the staircase, in which are two good plain 
doorways, which have the appearance of fourteenth 
or fifteenth century work. The other three angles 
of the tower have octagonal turrets rising from the 
ground, but terminating a little lower than the battle- 
ments ; these are built of stone and flint-work in 
alternate squares ; the mouldings of the strings and 
basement are good, but the whole tower has a 
clumsy and heavy look. The angles of the stair- 
turret are strengthened by bond-stones, bearing a 
resemblance to what is called long-and-short work, 
but not at all partaking of the early character gene- 
rally belonging to that kind of work. In the tower 
are six beUs, with the following inscriptions : 

1 . y rotege VMne Atto$( Conboco Su Bint iFine ilaf ftasttfoolH. 
Height 3 ft. 8 in., circumference at base 1 1 ft. 10 in. 

2. Sa Vaule Sitto ^{fteteri •}« Vftre Sitto ftyeri. 
Height 3 ft. 7 in., circumference at base 1 1 ft. 

3. tnxt!ixiU% (?) ffgrctie Sicat Camyana ^flaria. 1591. fiJ^.S. 
Height 3 ft., circumference at base 9 ft. 10 in. 

4. S^ttt Voma Ota Vto Aotfe 1606 J^t fi^. S. 
Height 2 ft. 10 in., circumference at base 9 ft. 

5. f^enrs WivA^t miU mee 1603 p{| 

Height 2 ft. 8 in., circumference at base 8 ft. 4 in. 

6. lobe <£oll 1651. 

Height 2 ft. 7 in., circumference at base 8 ft. 
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The glass in the " Jesse window," on the north 
side of the chancel, occupies its original position, 
and forms part of the same design as the sculp- 
ture on the mullions and sides, but the figures 
themselves have been so broken and patched as to 
have lost their characteristic features. The subjects 
in the east window having been placed there in the 
present century, do not form parts of a general 
design, but are mostly complete in themselves, and 
are worthy of a careful examination. Above the 
other subjects are two crowned heads, one in the 
centre of each of the two principal divisions of the 
window. In the row immediately below these are, 

1. A figure of the Blessed Virgin and Holy Infant. 

2. The heads of a bishop and a monk, within a 
border of fleurs-de-lis, which are also introduced 
as ornaments in many other parts of the window. 

3. A small shield of arms, chequee, or and azure', 
name, Earl Warren. 4. The triangular expression 
of the " Unity in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity," 
surmounted by two hands holding a heart, and 
above this the Agnus Dei, or Lamb bearing the 
flag. 5. A figure with a gold nimbus sitting on a 
throne, the left hand resting on a book, the right in 
the attitude of blessing. In the lower row, 1 . The 
kneeling figure of a monk, over his head, " Radulfiis 
de Tiwe," and beneath this a small head. 2. St. 

* This shield when not closely inspected appears to be 
chequee, or and sable, and is probably the one which is so 
tricked in the notes of Legb. 

G 
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Michael trampling on the serpent^. Beneath this 
another head, with the name " S. Eadmund Rex""' 
in Early English letters : this head, which but for 
the inscription would be rather insignificant, came, 
says Skelton, " from the north window of the nave, 
which is the oldest part of the church." It may 
therefore be veiy well attributed to the time of 
Heniy III.**, who even more than other English kings 
" regarded this incomparable prince and holy martyr 
as a special patron, and as a model of all royal 
virtues^." 3. St. Laurence with a gridiron, the 
emblem of his martyrdom, in the right hand, and 
a book in the left. 4. The Annunciation, which 
appears to have been once surrounded by the in- 

i» There was formerly an altar of St. Michael in this chorch. 
see p. 86. 

^ The following anecdote is interesting, not only as shewing 
an early connexion of St. Edmund with Dorchester, hut also 
as mentioning a monastery there, previous to that founded hy 
Remigius, see p. 73 : — " St. Edwold was younger brother to 
St. Edmund, king of the East Angles, so cruelly martyred 
by the Danes, and after his death that kingdom not only 
descended to him by right, but also by his subjects' impor- 
tunity was pressed upon him. But he declined both, pre- 
ferring a solitary life and heavenly contemplation. In pur- 
suance whereof he retired to Dorcester in this county and to 
a monastery called Comhouse therein, where he was interred 
and had in great veneration for his reputed miracles after his 
death, which happened A.D. 871." (Fuller's Worthies.) 

* Rex ibidem (Hen. III. Oxoniae) fecit celeberrime solennem 
mimM^m dc beato Edmnndo nuper ante canonizato. Tho. 
Wikes, sub an. 1247. Rex repatriavit in Angliam statim post 
festum beati Michaelis Archangeli ut solemnitatem beati Ed- 
mundi quern predpue venerabatur post Chiiatum, prout singulis 
annis consueverat, devotissime celebraret ibid sub an. 1263. 

* Lives of the Saints by Alban Butler« 
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scription " Ave Maria," &c. 5. The coronation of 
a Saxon king. 6. A bishop extending the right 
hand, and holding with his left the pastoral staff'. 

The remainder of the painted glass, with the ex- 
ception of that at the back of the sedilia, already 
described, p. 10, consists of various shields of 
arms which will be best understood by a reference 
to the engravings. Fortunately for the illustration 
of these interesting heraldic remains, they have at 
successive periods attracted the attention of anti- 
quaries, and have been noted accordingly. In the 
year of our Lord 1574, Dorchester was visited 
by Legh, Clarencieux King-at-arms, who, in his 
note-book still preserved*, has given sixty-nine 
coats which he there found, together with short 
notices of the monuments. In the year 1622, 
these arms were more carefully drawn and names 
assigned to many of them by Mr. Winchell, whose 
account is also extant^. 

In the year 1667, the arms of Dorchester church 
were blazoned from the above tracings and a careful 

' The sculpture of the east window, which is somewhat rude 
in execution, is intended to represent portions of the history of 
Christ, as, for instance, the hetrayal, and smiting off the ear of 
Malchus. In the second g^oup our Saviour appears to he re- 
presented as hound for scourging ; in the third, as hearing His 
own cross ; in the fourth, as rising from the tomh, while the 
guards are sleeping ; in the fifth, as appearing to Mary in the 
garden ; and the sixth is commonly said to he the appearance 
of our Saviour to " the souls in Purgatory." All these subjects 
would be seen to much greater advantage if relieved by a care- 
ful hand of the many coats of whitewash by which they are at 
present obscured. 

8 Wood's MSS. Ashm. Mus. D. 14. ^ Ibid. E. 1. 
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examination of the shields then remaming by the 
indefatigable Anthony a Wood*. These accounts 
have been collated, and much assistance has also 
been derived from the invaluable publications of 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, particularly the roll of 
Edw. II.* (c. 1308), and the cotemporary poem of the 
siege of Carlaverock, A.D. ISOO, with a translation 
and memoirs of the principal persons mentioned in 
the poem. In describing the arms of Sir Hugh 
de Vere, one of the most distinguished warriors at 
the siege of Carlaverock, Sir N. H. Nicolas refers to 
the coat of this baron, still remaining in the south 
vnndow of Dorchester church, as a cotemporary 
painting. It will agree very well with the data 
afforded by the general style of the architecture, to 
assign most of the arms to that period, the principal 
part of the church being Early Decorated, that is, 
erected at the close of the thirteenth century, with 
some parts of the nave earlier, and the eastern ex- 
tremity of the chancel later*. It is presumed that 
the coincidence of the names appertaining to the coats 
drawn by Legh with those that occur in the poem 
of Carlaverock, and those appended to the letter "^ 

« Ibid. ^ Ft. Cot. MS. CaHg. A. XVIII. 

^ It must be remembered that the shields of arms now in 
the south window of the chancel were removed thither from 
older parts of the church at a comparatively recent date. 

"* This letter, defending the claim of Edward the First and 
rebutting that of the Pope, to be hege lord of Scotland, is pub- 
lished with all the signatures and appendant seals in the first vol. 
of the M onumenta Vetusta : see also remarks on these seals 
and signatures by Sir N. H. Nicolas, Archseulogia, vol. xxi. 
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written by the barons to Pope Boniface the 
Eighth, will be so striking as to induce most per- 
sons, who consider the subject, to conclude that the 
putting up of these arms in Dorchester church could 
not be very far distant in point of time from those 
two transactions, of which the former took place in 
June 1300, and the latter in February 1301. 

To illustrate fully even those shields still remain- 
ing, many of which have been borne by persons of 
great renown in English History, would be far be- 
yond the limits of the present memoir. It has 
therefore been found necessary to confine the notices 
here given to an assignment of names to such coats 
as could be determined with tolerable certainty, and 
to chronological information respecting them which 
might tend to throw light on the erection of the 
sacred edifice, with the greater part of which 
they appear to be coeval. The principle which has 
governed these notices has been to point out the 
generation of each particular house so commemo- 
rated, which was flourishing at the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

The two shields which have the first claim on 
our attention are those which remain, apparently as 
placed originally, in the two east windows of the 
south aisle of the church,* where there was a chapel 
with a groined roof. 

The arms in the left window are, Gules, three leopards 
passant Or» fig. 1 . Edward (the First), King of England and 
Scotland, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales, and Duke of Aqui- 
taine. These arms are thrice repeated in the notes of Legh. 
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For a graphic and deeply interesting description of the appear- 
ance of Edward the First at the siege of Carlaverock and also of 
his son then seventeen years of age, see the cotemporary Poem. 
The arms in the window on the right, are. Gules, three leo- 
pards passant Or, a lahel of France, (i. e. of five points Azure, 
each charged with three fleurs-de-lis Or, fig. 6.) Edmund Plan- 
tagenet, sumamed Crouchhack, second son to Henry III., by 
Eleanor of Provence, Earl of Lancaster, also E. of Chester and 
Leicester, Steward of England, titular King of Sicily and 
Apulia, buried at Westminster, A.D. 1296. 

* * t Thomas his son by Blanch of Artois bore the same 
arms^, and became E. of Lancaster, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, Albermarle and Holdemesse, beheaded at Pomfret, 
A.D. 1322. 

In the uppermost row of the south window of the chancel. 

1. Or, two bars Gules, and in chief three torteauz, fig. 25. 
John, Lord Wake, succeeded his father Baldwin, 18 Ed. I., at 
the age of twenty-one, summoned to parliament from A.D. 1295 
to 1300. (Dugd. Bar., vol. i. p. 540.) 

2. * t Gules, a cross patee Or, fig. 34. William le Laty- 
mer, Lord of Corby, sate as a peer in parliament from 1289 
to 1305. (Notes on Carl.) This is a shield of peculiar interest, 
because the cross of Latymer is usually drawn and described as 
fleur^, whereas in the Roll of Ed. II. it is blazoned pat^, 
and on the seal of this baron it is represented with broad 
ends, rather indented than fleur^es, exactly as in the window. 
(See Mon. Vet., vol. i.) 

* t Argent, on a chief Gules, two estoiles of eleven points 
Or, pierced Vert, fig. 38. John de St. John, the oldest and 
most experienced commander in the army of Ed. I., and en- 
trusted with the care of the Prince fkiward at the siege of 
Carlaverock. He departed this life A.D. 1302. (See notes 
on Carl.) 

In the second row, 

1 . * t Argent, a maunch Gules, (same outline as Hastings, 
fig. 33). Robert de Tony succeeded his father, a baron by 



* The heroes of Carlaverock are here denoted by an asterisk, the Barons 
who signed the letter to the Pope, thus f . 

** Sandford's Genealogical Hist, p. 102, and Banks' Extinct Peerage, 
vol. iii. p. 439. 
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tenure, in 1294, summoned to parliament from 1299 to 1311, 
but died in the year previous to that last named. (Notes on Carl.) 

2. Vair^e Argent and Azure, fig. 45. This coat, according 
to a Roll of Hen. III. A.D. 1 240, was borne by Hugh de Ferrers. 

3. * t Or, a maunch Gules, fig. 33. John de Hastings 
succeeded his fother Henry, Baron Hastings, 53 Hen. III. 
In the letter to the Pope he writes himself Lord of Berga- 
venny. His decease took place A.D. 1312, at the age of 
sixty-two. The .femiily of Hastings succeeded the Valences 
as Earls of Pembroke. 

In the third row, Vair^e, Or, and Gules, fig. 37. In 1265 
Robert de Ferrars was dispossessed of the Earldom of Derby, 
and on the 5th of August 1260 his lands were given by 
Hen. III. to his son Edmund Plantagenet £. of Lancaster, to 
whom they were confirmed, A.D. 1274. (Archseologia, vol. 
zxi. p. 202.) 

2. Or, on a cross Gules, five escallops Argent, fig. 46. 
Sire Rauf Bygod. (RoU of Ed. II., c. 1308.) 

3. * t Or, a fesse between two chevronels Gules, fig. 35. 
Robert Fitz Walter succeeded his father Walter Fitz Walter m 
the Barony, A.D. 1258, being then ten years of age, de- 
parted this life A.D. 1325. (Notes on Carl.) 

In the fourth row, 

1. Argent, a Uon rampant Sable, quartering Gules, a castle 
triple towered Or, fig. 36. The arms of Castile and Leon, 
borne by Eleanor, " sister to Alphonso, King of Castile, daughter 
of Ferdinand the Third, was married to Edward the First, when 
Prince, at Bures in Spain, A.D. 1254 ; was crowned with him 
and lived his wife, in lovely participation of all his troubles and 
long voyages 36 years." (Sandford's Geneal. Hist., p. 130.) 

2. * Barry of six. Argent and Azure a bendlet Gules, fig. 3. 
Lord Grey of Rotherfield Greys, Oxon, succeeded his father 
Walter, A.D. 1295, at the age of 24, and departed this life 
1312. (Dugd., vol. i. p. 723.) 

3. *t Gules a lion rampant Or, fig. 13. Richard Fitz Alan, 
Earl of Anmdel, succeeded his father A.D. 1272, being then ^ye 
years of age. His decease took place some time before the 9th 
of March, 1302. (Notes on Carl. p. 285, also p. 50 of the Poem.) 

4. Quarterly, Gules, and Or, in the first quarter a mullet, 
(rather a star of seven points pierced) Argent, the whole 
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within a border indented Sable, fig.-2B. Hugh de Vere, Lord 
of Swainschamps. The border was assumed as a difference 
from the arms of his elder brother Robert Eku-l of Oxford. He 
is supposed to have died about 1319 without issue. (See notes 
on Carl. ; and Archeol., vol. xxi.) 
In the fifth row, 

1. Sable, a lion rampant Argent, debruised with a bendlet 
Gules, fig. 31. Segrave: from the poem of Carlaverock it would 
appear that the lion in their arms was not invariably crowned. 

2. * Gules, three leopards passant Or, a label of five points 
Azure, fig. 2. Edward the Second. 

3. Azure, three bamades Or, on a chief Ermine, a demi- 
lion rampant Gules, fig. 27. Geffirey Geynville, Earl of Ulster, 
appointed Earl Marshal during the disgrace of Robert Bigod. 
(Hume, sub an. 1297.) 

4. Argent, within a border Sable bezant^ a lion rampant 
Gules, crowned Or, ^. 5. Richard Plantagcnet, second son to 
King John, Earl of Cornwall, and King of the Romans, suc- 
ceeded 1272 by his second son Edmund, who bore the same 
arms, and departed this life at Ashrugge, Bucks, Oct. 1, 
A.D. 1300, being then seized among other possessions of 
the honor of St. Walery, the honor and castle of Wallingford, 
the manors of Henley, Bensington, Watlington, the hundred 
and a half of Chiltem, the hundreds of Pirton, Lewknor, Bin- 
field, Langtree, &c. (Esc. 28. Ed. I. apud Dugd. Bar., vol. i. 
p. 766.) 

In the sixth row, 

1. t Party per pale Or and Vert a lion rampant Gules, 
fig. 10. Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk and Earl Marshal of 
England, succeeded his uncle Roger in these dignities, A.D. 
1270, at the age of 26, and departed this life in the 35 Ed. I. 
Dugd. Bar. (See also Camden's Treatise on Earls Marshal.) 

2. A fish rudely drawn. 

3. Wavy Ermine and Gules. Sire Johan Lacy, fig. 47. 
(RoUofEd. II., c. 1308.) 

4. Argent, a chevron Gules, fig. 30. 

*t Henry Le Tyes; Lord of Chilton, held Shirbume, com. 
Oxon. by a grant from Richard Earl of Cornwall, had a 
charter of firee warren there 1300, and departed this life 1308. 

See List of Illustrations, 



HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

The town of Dorchester seems to have been re- 
garded from the earliest times as a position of great 
importance. Mention of it occurs in ancient authors 
under the names of Dorcia*, Dorkecestra**, Dorca"", 
Dorcestria*, Dorcic*, Dorkinga, &c. It is situated 
about eight miles to the south of Oxford, forming a 
part of that diocese and archdeaconry, and of the 
deanery of Cuddesden. The present appearance of 
the town neither invites attention nor excites interest 
in the casual observer, but a little examination will 
be sufficient to discover traces of splendour and 
magnificence, long past and forgotten. It would 
appear that Dorchester was a place of considerable 
note in the time of the Britons, as coins and 
implements of that people have been found here in 
great abundance. 

Henry of Huntingdon^ after describing the state 
of Britain, has the following paragraph. ^' Britannia 
erat et civitatibus quondam 28 nobilissimis insig- 
nita, praeter castella innumera, quae et ipsa muris, 
turribus portis et seris erant instructa firmissi- 
mis." He then proceeds to name York, Canter- 
bury, Worcester, London, &c., and reckons the 
fourteenth in order, Kair Dauri, i. e. Dorchester. 
It is called by Bede Civitas Dorcinia; and lastly, 

* John Bromton. ^ Ibid. ® Gervaee. 

^ William Malmabiiry. * Ranulphtifl Higdenus. 

' lib. iii. p. 298. ed. 1601. 
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fancifully translated by Leland, Hydropolis, the 
city on the water: "which is," says Camden^ 
" a name of his own invention, but well adapted to 
the nature of the place, Dour signifying water in 
the British tongue \" 

From the same evidence of coins, earth-works, 
and remains of pottery, which are here found in 
considerable quantities, it is not improbable, that 
in the time of the Romans, the position of Dorches- 
ter was highly estimated. It is marked as a Roman 
station in the xviii. Iter, of Richard of Cirencester, 
under the name of Durocina. This Iter, from Lon- 
don to Bittern near Southampton, passed through 
Dorchester. "In the Closis and Feeldes that lye 
southly on the town that now standith," says 
LelandS "be founde Numismata Romanorum of 
Gold, Silver, and Brasse." And, adds Heame in his 
appendix to the same work, " These coins are gene- 
rally found on the S. W. part of the towne in a field 
of black soil, in which is likewise a variety of other 
remains of antiquity ; some of the inhabitants lately 
told me that not long ago were found in it an urn 
with two lachrymatories, and a skull, and some 

s Magn. Brit., Art. Dobuni. 

^ It would seem that the Britons had another city of a name 
very amOar to that at present under conBideration, as Alfred 
of Beverley (Annales, lib. i.), in enumerating the names of the 
British cities, mentions Kair Dorm, i.e. Dorcestria, " which 
was situated/' he adds, " in the province of Huntingdon, on a 
river which is called Nene, but is now entirely destroyed." 

' Itin., vol. ii. fol. 10. 
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other bones of a human body; but it seems the 
person that discovered them being altogether igno- 
rant of the use of such remains of antiquity, took 
no manner of care to preserve them, but broke 
them to pieces before any one of skill and curiosity 
could have a view of them^/' 

The coins referred to by Leland seem to be of 
the reigns of Crispus and Gallienus. It is probable 
that many coUections have been emiched with coins 
from Dorchester, though it is impossible to mention 
with certainty all that have been there discovered. 

Some specimens of these have been engraved in 
Mr. Skelton's work, at the end of his account of 
Dorchester. These form part of the interesting 
collection of the Rev. Dr. Ingram, President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and to the kindness of 
their learned possessor, I am indebted for the 
following particulars: — ^The second gold coin en- 
graved by Mr. Skelton is worthy of notice, though 
it belongs to the semi-barbarous period, viz., the 
latter part of the sixth century. The whole legend 
appears to have been n. n. mavbic(ivs). gib. pp. 
AUG. Rev. VICTORIA. AUG. This coin was given 
by Dr. Ingram, to the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford, where it may be seen; it is of gold, 
representing the Emperor full-faced, and the cha- 
racter of the whole is such as to form a connecting 
link between the classical and the medieval period. 

^ A letter containiDg an account of some antiquities be- 
tween Windsor and Oxford. 
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There are coins of almost eveiy period of our his- 
tory during which Dorchester continued to be of 
any importance ; from the time of the Gallo-Belgic 
settlements and the Roman invasion, down to our 
own days. But the most valuable, are some coins 
of Cunobelin, in fine preservation ; some very early 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon coinage, in imitation of 
the Roman minimi ; with coins of Carausius, Tet« 
ricus, and others, in great abundance ; some of the 
Antonines with Britannia on the reverse, considered 
by Pinkerton, and other numismatists, as of very rare 
occurrence*. 

A Roman altar of stone was also dug up here at 
the beginning of the present century, measuring 
3 feet in height, and 2 feet 9 inches in width, and 
bearing the annexed inscription, which has been 
thus fiUed up ; '' lovi Optimo maximo et numinibus 
Augusti Marcus Varus Severus Benefidarius Con- 
sulis Aram cum cancellis de suo posuit,'' or " Dedi- 
cavit, sacravit, posuit." This interesting piece of 
antiquity, soon after its discovery, passed into the 
possession of Sir Henry Oxendon, of Brome, Kent^ 

We now come to a most curious military work, 
which is described by Camden"' in these words : 

^ The coins in the collection above referred to» were found at 
yarioas times by a resident native of Dorchester, who, during 
a life protracted to a g^^eat age, had accumulated by degrees a 
considerable number, and by attentive observation had acquired 
no small portion of practical knowledge on the subject. 

^ Skelton's Oxfordshire. 

" Magna Britannia, vol. i. p. 307. 
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"On the S. side of the town is a double en- 
trenchment called Dike hills, extended as a string 
to the great bow of the river Isis, consisting of 
two banks, running from one part of the river to 
the other, about three-quarters of a mile long, 
twenty yards asunder at bottom, and forty at top, 
and the perpendicular height about twenty feet. 
The river which forms the bow might easily be 
made to conmiunicate with the string, so as to fill 
the dyke with water, and sometimes actually does 
fill it." In the engraving of Skelton, water is repre- 
sented in the trench, which lodges there after heavy 
rain, or in the winter. A figure is introduced to 
shew that it is fordable ; but for the greater part of 
the year the trench is dry. 

Various are the opinions as to what period the erec- 
tion of these banks may be assigned ; some suppos- 
ing the work to be Roman, others holding a contrary 
opinion; some have conjectured, and with every 
appearance of probabilily. that they wei^e thrown up 
to command the passage of both rivers, whilst 
Dr. Plot" thought that they were parts of the out- 
works of the fortifications, the traces of which are 
still to be seen on the hill known as Long Wittenham 
Hill, Berkshire : " such as," he says, " P. Ostorius, 
propraetor here in Britain under Claudius, is said by 
Tacitusto havemadeontherivers AntonaandSabrina^ 
or else some of the outworks of the fortifications on 

° Hist. Ojdbrdshire, c. 10. part 39. 
^ Tacit. Annal., lib. xii. cap. 81. 
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Long-Wittenham Hill, on the other side the water, 
which was perhaps the Sinnodunum'' of the ancient 
Britons." This hill is on the opposite side of 
the river, above which it rises to a considerable 
height, and from its bold and commanding situation, 
is obtained a prospect of great beauty over the 
plains below in perfect panoramic series ; the chief 
object of interest being the view of the union of the 
Thame and Isis, which do here, says Camden, '^ as 
it were, join hands in wedlock, and with their 
streams unite their names : and as the Jor and Dan 
in the Holy Land, and the Dor and Dan in France, 
form the Jordan and Dordan, so these rivers go by 
the compound name of Tamesis^i." " Between this 
and the banks," adds the same author, " is a spot 
called the Prince's Castle, where Chaucer is said to 
have written some pieces ; it is the site of a small 
irregular building." 

Under the Saxons Dorchester was a place of some 
importance, being the first episcopal see erected for 
the kingdom of the West Saxons, St. Birinus having 
been the first bishop ; and though in after-times this 
diocese was mightily abridged in its extent (the bishop- 
rics of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath, Wells, 
Lichfield, Worcester, and Hereford, being taken out 
of it) yet it still remained the largest in England'. 

Thus (A.D. 684.) have we arrived at the point 

P Vid. Leland, Comment, in Cygneam Cant, in verbo Sin- 
nodimmn. 4 Ibid. 

' Dugdale Monasticon, vol. vi. part 3. ed. 1836. 
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from which the ecclesiastical importance of Dor- 
chester is to be dated, and by which it is rendered 
a place of peculiar interest to ourselves, Birinus 
having come to this country only forty years after 
the mission of St. Augustine. Of his early history 
little is known, or, to use the words of the Chronicler, 
" dubium unde oriundus." He seems, however, 
to have been a monk of the order of St. Benedict, 
"who came into Britain," says Bede", "by the 
advice of Pope Honorius, having promised in his 
presence that he would sow the seed of the holy 
faith in the inner parts, beyond the dominion of 
the English, where no other teacher had been be- 
fore him. Hereupon he received episcopal conse- 
cration from Asterius, bishop of Genoa."' 

Of his embarkation the following story is related ; 
" *He proceeded to the sea in order to cross over to 

* "EccL Hist., lib. iii. c. 7. See also Radulf de Diceto and 
John Bromton. 

* Pertendit ad pelagas, quo Britanniam transmitteret. Cum- 
qae recolas suas in sardnas componeret, nautis pro tempestivo 
yento urgentibus, corporalia (quae dicuntur) oblitos est. Sed 
jam in altmn promotna, cumque serenum salum puppis sulcaret 
beta, recordatns jactune, hsesit mente : si nautas appellaret de 
reditu, pro secnnda navigation^ non dabinm qoin rideretur : si 
taceret, damnum Apostolici muneris pateretur. Itaqne animo- 
sitate tota credulitatis anna concutiens, descendit pedibus in 
mare, condtoque cnrsu littus relictum petiit. Ibi corporalibus 
repertis, et acceptis, geminato beatse felicitatis ausu ad sodos 
rediit, nndarum cnmulos et mille obvias mortes fide disperg^ens. 
Illi quoque tanto emoUiti miraculo, jactis ancoris cnrsum maris 
tenuerunt. Qua propter certatim omnium obsequio reoeptus, 
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Britain, but having first celebrated the Holy Eucha- 
rist on the shore, in his haste to obey the solicitations 
of the sailors to start with the favourable wind, he 
forgot the ' corpoTalia^ / He did not bethink himself 
of the loss till the vessel was gaUy ploughing the briny 
deep. He knew it was hopeless to ask the sailors 
to put back, and yet he could not bear to leave be- 
hind so precious a part of his priestly appointments. 
Smnmoning, therefore, all his courage, he stepped 
down on the sea, ran swiftly to the shore he had 
just left, and having there found the ' corporaUa'',' 
he caught them up and retraced his steps over the 
waves to his companions in the ship, who received 
him with all reverence, and shortly afterwards landed 
him in the country of the West Saxons." — " At this 

non multo post continentem attingit in regione West Saxonum. 
— Is erat aimiiB xl. post adyentmn Augustini." Will. Malm.» 
De Geat. Pont.» lib. ii. 

" Corporal* called also palla, (not pallium), a wliite linen 
cloth laid on the altar, on which the sacred Bread and Wine of 
our Lord are consecrated, and which is not aUowed to be 
touched or washed except by those in holy orders. Pngin, 
EccL Om. 

Potest quoqoe et aliad in his figorare. Duplex enim est 
palla, quae didtnr corporale: una scilicet quam Diaconus super 
altare extendit : altera quam super calicem plicatam imposuit, 
significantes duo linteamina, quibus Joseph corpus Chiisti 
involvit. Extensa representat syndonem, qua corpus fait in 
aepulcro inyolutnm, et inde corporale vocatur: plicata super 
caHcem posita, sudarium quo caput ejus fuit separatim invo- 
lutum. Durand., lib. iy. c. 29. 

^ They are called " restellis" by Robert of Gloucester, and 
Caxton in the Polichronicon, in relating the same story. 
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time Cynegils was king of the West Saxons. 
Birinus finding them all confirmed pagans, thought 
it better to preach the word of God there, than 
to proceed further. Now, as he preached in the 
aforesaid province, it happened that the king himself, 
having been catechised, was baptized together with 
his people, and Oswald, the most holy and victorious 
king of the Northumbrians, being present, received 
him as he came forth from baptism, and by an 
aUiance most pleasing and acceptable to God, first 
adopted him, thus regenerated, for his son, and then 
took his daughter in marriage. The two kings 
gave to the bishop the city called Dorcinca, there to 
settle his episcopal see, where he built and conse- 
crated churches, and by his labour called many to 
the Lord^." He exercised his jurisdiction through 
the whole West Saxon kingdom ; in the next year he 
baptized at the same place Cwichelm, who reigned 
with his father Cynegils, and who died within the 
year*. Birinus' planted Christianity in all adjacent 
parts, where, as Bede relates, many churches were 
built by him**. He extended his pious care to the 
Mercians, among whom Cuthred king of Kent, 
whose captivity made him no more than a titular 
prince ^ was baptized at Dorchester by this bishop, 
A.D. 639*. He is said to have instituted secular 
canons in his cathedral church, who continued till 

y Bede, at sup. * Kennett, Parochial Antiquities. 

* Ibid. ^ Hist. Ek;cl., 1. iii. c. 7. ap. Kennett. 

® Will. Malms., p. 11, ap. Kennett. ^ Chron. Saxon., an. 

I 
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the reign of King Stephen, when Alexander, bishop 
of Lincohi, converted them into canons regular. 
Some have thought that Bicester derived its name 
from Birinus, being called Birini-castrum, Birin- 
cestre, &c. Of this however there is but insu£Bcient 
evidence, and indeed the Saxon appellation Bume- 
cester mihtates against this etymology*. 

A.D. 638. Cenwalch succeeded his father Cjme- 
gils in the throne. Of him it is said, "fidem 
renuit, nee impune'." It seems he repudiated his 
wife, who was sister to Penda king of the Mercians, 
and married another, whereupon Penda* invaded his 

* The foUowing rhyming description of St. Birinus is taken 
from the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester : — 
Sevn ISnsvsR ^ bjsamp an |oIq man toas, 
tf^ tn to t|r?s lonD t^oitD 4e pope l^nic QscnV bias, 
tiro tunc lECpngt of Qa^cst»scx Htgn^tts to Crfnrtottntloin, 
ISlnti tf^at lonlfc of aficst^^Bcx, in to tbi>8 lonO ^ com. 
SkQn V^ipn ^m to <!riM8tnitlom tnmSc tf^oni flroUc's grace 
fUiO, as ^dts iDonie> Seim ^sinaltt fnas to t|»uQ» plait. 
9nV of IioIq fnnBton* tfnis firetc ISpng nomc, 
ants ps sollfatfer Isas to ps <!D|)ttoUntUnn. 
S&cpn ^sbHtDy anD tfms otfpct ICpng, t^to ttr Xotuittt's grace, 
^PoiSm^e SHpn lOpipn to ps foplle an place, 
IfT^ Bonder ps pdnpet), t^ ^ptte ^xenfbttr ps, 
tLsi in ^tst SSoQt^, an sent mple p tops. 
^nicT S&cpn Vpcpn ^^uop bias, t^e fionite tliat toas pbips. 
vifox t|»c see toas t^er of bpssop t|o, ^ at Xpncolne mm ps. 
^er ibc inQSe, ant) tf^ t^ lap bone snttfie t^eafter long 
^t i^ b»s to SRpndticstn plat), an ps pot bapic <> among. 

' John Bromton, p. 756. Or by another writer, " by re- 
fusing the offer of the kingdome of heaven by refusing Christ, 
he lost also soon after his earthly kingdome." Bp. Godwin's 
Prelates. 

« CaUed by Alfred of Beveriey, "Teanda." Lib. vi. Annales. 

> Vantston in Edit. 1810. 

k Id eat, being hononrsbljr reeeiTvd in that place, where he ii yet. Tol. i. p. S47, 
ed. Heame, 17S5. 
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kingdom, and Cenwalch being defeated in battle 
was obliged to abdicate, these parts becoming sub- 
ject to Penda and Wulpher his son. This latter 
was converted and baptized by Birinus, and be- 
came godfather to Ethelwold, king of the West 
Saxons, who was likewise baptized by this bishop 
at Dorchester**. 

St. Birinus enjoyed his episcopate fourteen years, 
dying at Dorchester in the year 648, or 650, and 
was buried in the same city ; but many years after, 
when Hedde was bishop, he was translated thence 
to the city of Winchester, and laid in the church 
of the blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul. His 
memory was reverenced with much aflPection by 
the people of Dorchester, and as it was natural in 
those times, that respect and love for the person 
of the earliest bishop, to whom they owed their con- 
version, should attribute to him extraordinary sanc- 
tity and miraculous power, so the author of the 
history of Alcester, at the end of Kennett's Parochial 
Antiquities, mentions a round hill, where, he says, 
''the superstitious ensuing ages built Birinus a 
shrine, teaching them that had any cattle amiss, to 
creep unto it." "As he was bishop here,*' says 
Heame, in his edition of Leland's Itinerary, "he 
bequeathed his body to be buried in the church 
which he had founded, all of wood, I suppose 

^ He is called sometimes the Archbishop of Dorchester. 
Bale, Scriptores Brit., centuria 1*. Ixxxii. See also Bale, de 
Scriptor. Exteris. cent. 13. 
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agreeable to the custom then in practice, when 
architects were very scarce, and had little skill 
in the true rules of building/' 

A.D. 650. About the time of the decease of 
St. Birinus, Agilbert, a native of Gaul, came out of 
Ireland, where he studied theology, and being 
highly esteemed for learning and industry, was pro- 
moted to the see of Dorchester by Cenwalch, who 
had now embraced Christianity and recovered his 
kingdom, by the help of Anna, king of Essex, a 
good man, and very religious, in whose court he 
lived the space of three years, and there was first 
brought unto the faith of Christ. 

A.D. 662. King Cenwalch understanding no more 
than his own Saxon language, and being weaiy of 
a foreign tongue, instituted another see at Win- 
Chester^ and dividing the diocese into two parts, 
gave one portion to Wine, a Saxon bom, ordained 
in France k. This indignity and diminution of 
authority Agilbert so much resented, that he left his 
see and retired first to Northumberland and thence 
to France, where he became bishop of Paris. 

A.D. 666. The newly introduced bishop. Wine', 

* Some persons have wrongly supposed Winchester to have 
derived its name from its first prelate, whereas it was before 
called by the Britons, Cair-gnent (civitas Gaenta) and by the 
Saxons Wentancester, Wentchester. Bp. Godwin. 

^ Bede, at supra. 

^ With regard to the newly-introduced bishop, Wyne, the 
historian has the follovring emphatic sentence : " Nee diu in- 
vasor fovit otium, sed ejosdem regis tyrannide pulsus, ad Alge- 
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was soon after driven from his position by the 
same king to whom he owed his promotion. He 
then took refuge with Algerius, or Algar, king of 
the Mercians, by whom he was advanced to the 
bishopric of London™. 

After Dorchester had been for some years de- 
prived of its bishop, Cenwalch sent to recall 
Agilbert, but in vain, for he would not leave his 
see in France, but instead, recommended to the 
notice of the king his nephew Eleutherius, or 
Lutherius, who, in the year 670, four years after 
the expulsion of Wine, had been consecrated bishop 
of Winchester by Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The king was satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, and Eleutherius became bishop of Dor- 
chester, and was there buried, A.D. 676. He 
was a person of veiy great learning, and cele- 
brated both for his eloquence and the sanctity 
of his life». William of Malmesbury® preserves a 
charter which he gave to Adhelmus, a monk of the 
same place, granting that abbey the land called 
Maidulfesburch, on which ground, it would seem, 
the monastery was afterwards builtp. 

riam ngem Merciorum fecit confugiom, emptoque ab eo Epi- 
scopatu Londonise dies viUe residuas consainpsit, saevo exemplo 
posteria, at non facile discemas majore peccato et infamia, an 
illios qui rem sacram venam proposuerit, an illius qui emerit." 
Will. Malmesb. at sapra. 

" WiU. Malmesb. at supra. 

" Bale, cent. 1*. Ixxxiii. 

^ Will. Malmesb. lib. i. De Gest. Reg. Angl. 

P Dagdale, Monast., Art. Malmesbury. 
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To him succeeded Hedda, called also Heddediis, 
and Eata, a monk of Streneshall, now Whitby, 
who again removed the see to Winchester. This 
was perhaps occasioned by the changes which 
then took place in consequence of the victories of 
Ethelred, king of Mercia, who had now become 
master of the greater portion of England. Whence 
the ecclesiastical state of the kingdom came to be 
remodelled at a council held at Hatfield by Theo- 
dore archbishop of Canterbury. " So," says Ken- 
nett«, " as the disposition of the ecclesiastic state 
depending always on the revolutions of the civil 
government, from hence it happened, that the see 
of Dorchester, which from the time of Birinus 
belonged to the West Saxons, pertained from the 
time of this council to the Mercians." 

It was Hedda or Hedde who is said to have 
removed, by Ucence of Pope Agatho, the body of 
St. Birinus from the church at Dorchester to that of 
St. Peter and St. Paul at Winchester, A.D. 686. 
This fact however is not without contradiction, for 
it is said, *' But the chanons of Dorchester saye 
Naye, and saye that it was another body than saynt 
Byrinus body that was so translated. Therefore a 
byer of a wonder werke is yet seen'." Of Hedda, 

^ Parochial Antiquities, vol. i. p. 41. sub ann. 672. 

' Robert of Gloucester, ut supra, who thus translates the 
following words of Ranulf Higden. (Hist. Angl. Scriptores. 
Polttchronica Ranulfi Higdeni. Gale, vol. i. p. 23 1 .) " Redamant 
tamen canonici Dorcestrenses, et dicunt aliud corpus quam 
Birini translatum fuisse, et ipsos translatores in hoc deceptos 
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the notices are few and scanty ; his name how- 
ever appears appended to the decree of a synod held 
at Baccancelde, d.c.xcviiiV He seems to have 
been a person of great learning and industry; 
some letters of his to Aldhelmus, and the elders of 
the Churches, are often mentioned*. 

A.D. 705. After his death, because the diocese 
could not be governed fitly by one person, writes 
William of Malmesbury", by reason of the extent 
of its circuit, it was divided by Ina, then king of 
the West Saxons, into two portions, of which one 
was given to Daniel, viz. Winchester, the other to 
Aldhelmus, viz. Sherborne*. 

After Hedda there were, says William of Malmes- 
bury^ the following bishops: — ^Ethelwine, Edgar, 
Kinebert, Alwith, Aldulf, Celuulf, Edulf, Brie- 
thred, Leowine, (Hie est ille qui ambo conjunxit 
Episcopatus,) Elfnod, Escwi, Elfhebn, Ednod, Ethe- 
weric, Ednod, Wluin*. 

fuisse ; unde et feretram mirandi opens super locum primse 
eepulturse apud Dorcefitriam cemitur." 

■ Bale, cent. 1*. Ixxxiii. 

^ Hist. Angl. Script. X. Evidenc. Eccl. Cant. Cbristi. 

^ Ut supra. ' John of Bromton, ut supra. Chron., p. 442. 

T Lib. iv. p. 290. 

* Bishop Godwin, in his list of bishops, gives them thus, 
commencing with Kinebert, whom he says, Bede calleth 
C3mbert, and acknowledgeth himself much holpen by him in 
the writing of his Ecclesiastical History. He died 773. 

773. Aluith. He was present at a convocation held by 
Cuthbert, Archb. of Cant. An. 747, and died 758. 

751. Eadulf. Archdeacon under his predecessor, died 764. 
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A few names omitted in this list are preserved 
elsewhere, but it is now perhaps hardly possible to 

764. Ealulf. He died 787. (? 767.) 

787. (? 767.) Ealdulf. After whom the see continued void 
many yeeres. The yeere 872, (? 792) Bricttred became bishop. 
(In the meantime, viz., the yeare ? 787, another see was 
erected at Legrecester, now called Leicester (but soone after 
removed to Dorchester), and one Tota made bishop there.) 

Then these — ^Eklbertus, consecrated Ann. 764. (? 794.) 
Werenbert. He died 768. (? 798.) 

? 798. Wona* succeeded him (as hath Florilegus). Others 
put him before Werenbert. He lived An. 806. 

813. Rethun, abbot of Abingdon. He died 851. 

Aldred, consecrated 861, or rather, as Matt. Westm. report- 
eth. An. 85 1 . The yeere 873 he was deprived of his bishopricke. 

Ceolred, consecrate 873. 

Ekdheard, by King Alfred appointed one of the guardians of 
the realm to defend it against the irruption of the Danes, Ann. 
897, in which year he died. 

Kelulfus, or rather Ceolulfus, consecrated Ann. 905, together 
with five other bishops, by Plegemund the archbishop. 

949. Leofwyn. Unto him the dioces of Sidnacester was also 
committed, (which had now continued void also 4 score yeares,) 
and his see for both established againe at Dorchester. He was 
a g^reat benefactor to the abbey of Ramsey, and died the 
yeere 959. 

Ailnoth, consecrated 960. 

Ascwin, or iEscwy. 

Alfhelm. 

Eadnoth. Slain by the Danes in battell 1016. 

Eadheric. He died 1034, and was buried at Ramsey. 

Eadnoth. He built the church of our lady in Stowe, and 
died in the year 1050. 

Ulf, (of whom see the text, p. 68.) 

The following list is g^ven by the editors of Dugdale's 
Monasticon (Art. Lincoln.) ed. 1 830, as comprising the names 

* Le Neve calls him Unwode. 
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determine satisfactorily the names and dates of all 
the Saxon successors of St. Birinus. 

A.D. 752, OflFa in resettling the see of Dorchester, 
which by reason of the continued contests between 
the Mercians and West Saxons, is said to have had 
a long interruption in the succession of bishops, 
appointed Berthun as bishop, who dying in the 
year 785, Higebright (? Egbricht) was by the same 
king chosen to succeed him*. 

A.D. 897. The death of Ealherd is mentioned 
as having occurred at his see of Dorchester, in a 
raging pestilence that now swept away many of 

of those who flourished after the death of Ceolred, when the 
see was transferred from Leicester to Dorchester, (in con- 
sequence .of the Danes obtaining possession of Leicester, in 
874,) until the time of its removal to Lincoln by Remigius. 

Ekdherd, bishop of Leicester and Dorchester, ob. 897. 

Kenulf, consecrated 909. 

Winsi, flour. 938. 

Wulstan, transl. to York, 941. 

Ceolwulf, flour. 946, 948. 

Osketul, cons. 948 ; transl. to York, 956. 

Leofwin, under whom the see of Sidnacester, or Lindsey, 
was joined to Dorchester, obiit 974. 

.£lfnoth, consecr. 974. 

iGscuyn, flour. 982, 991. 

i£lfhelm, ob. circ. 1005. 

Eadnoth I., kiUed by the Danes, 1016. 

Eadheric, ob. 1034, and was buried at Ramsay. 

Eadnoth II., ob. 1049. 

Ulf, or Wulfin, ob. 1067. 

Bemigins de Feschamp, last bishop of Dorchester, and trans- 
lator of the see to Lincoln. 
Kennett. 

K 
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the nobilily and prime clergy*. About this time, 
also, incursions were made by the Danes ; by whom, 
says Leland, " the toun was sore defacid*/' 

A.D. 905. In a council held in the province of 
the West Saxons, Kenulf was elected bishop of the 
see of Dorchester, and was consecrated, with six 
other bishops elect, by Archbishop Plegmund at 
Canterbury •. 

A.D. 988. iEthelstan held a council here in 
Januaiy, — ^in urbe celeberrima quae Domacestre 
appellatur, — and there gave a charter subscribed by 
four tributary kings, two archbishops, and fourteen 
bishops, to the convent of Mahnsbury'. 

946—975. In the reign of Edred, are mentioned 
the names of WulstanR and Osketyl^, archbishops of 
York, as having been translated thither from the see 
of Dorchester. It was in this reign that Escuin, before 
cited, was bishop of this diocese, who, A.D. 995, 
gave to the Church of Canterbury, and Elfric, arch- 
bishop, the manor of Risberg, now Monks' Ris- 
borough, Bucks. 

1006, about Christmas, the Danes made another 
invasion into England ; marching from Hampshire, 
they fell into Berkshire, and plundered Reading, 



* Chron. Saxon, apud Kennett. 

* Itin., vol. ii. fol. 10, 11. 

* Mat. West., apud Kennett. 

' Will. Malms., de Pont. lib. v. apud Gale, p. 364. 
' Sim. Dun., apud Kennett. 
^ Bp. Kennett. 
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and utterly destroyed Wallingford*, whence it is 
probable they extended their ravages to Dor- 
chester. 

1009, they marched through the Chiltem coun- 
try, and burned Oxford ; it is likely that Dorchester 
shared the same fate, as, says Camden, " Many of the 
things here found have marks of fire*." 

A.D. 1012. Eadnoth I., who, upon the decease 
of Elfhelm, in 1008, had been promoted from the 
abbacy of Ramsey, Hants., to the see of Dorchester, 
superintended with pious care the interment, in St. 
Paul's, London, of the body of St. Elphege, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had been martyred by 
the Danes at Greenwich. Four years after this 
date, Eadnoth himself fell a victim to the fury of 
the same ruthless invaders, for, being at Assing- 
don, Essex, where a battle was fought fatal to the 
EngUsh, and singing mass for the success of his 
countrymen, he had first his right hand cut off for 
the sake of the pastoral ring, and was then killed 
on the field. The monks of Ramsey fetched off his 
body, and would have conveyed it to their monas- 
tery, but on the road the monks of Ely robbed them 
of the corpse". 

i Chron. Saxon, apud Kennett. 

^ Magn. Brit., ut supra. 

" Hist. Rames. c. 69, et seq. apud Kennett. See also 
Osbem's Life of St. Elphege in Wharton's Anglia Sacra. In 
the introduction to Gough's Sep. Mon., p. dvi., is engraved 
an interesting portrait of this hishop from a painting on the 
north wall of the old choir at Ely, huilt temp. Edw. III., with 
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A.D. 1020. King Cnute went to Assingdon, and 
ordered to be built there a minster of stone and 
lime, for the souls of the men who were there slain, 
and gave it to his own priest Stigand. 

A.D. 1034. Ethric, the successor of Eadnoth I., 
was buried in the monastery of Ramsey. He had 
great interest with King Cnute, and was admitted 
to his private councils, upon the experience of his 
being a just, prudent, and active prelate". 

A.D. 1046 or 1049, died Eadnoth IL, " the good 
bishop of Dorchester""," who, like his two immediate 
predecessors, had been promoted from the monas- 
tery of Ramsey, and had founded the church of 
St. Mary at Stow®, in Lincolnshire, as a cell to the 
abbey of Eynsham in Oxfordshire : and was suc- 
ceeded by Ulf, a chaplain to the king, by birth a 
Norman, "brought into England by Enmia, the 
queene of King Ethebed, sister to Richard, duke 
of Normandy. Shee recommended him unto her 
son Saint Edward, and found meanes, upon the 
death of Eadnoth, to advance him (though a man 
very unlearned) unto this bishopricke. This man, 
in the year 1047, going to a council held by the 
pope at Verceil, in the duchy of Milan, to com- 
plain of his banishment : for his ignorance in dis- 

this inscription, "EkbodoB Abbas Ramysiensis, EpQs Lin- 
colniensis." 

^ Bp. Kennett from Hist. Rames.. c. 81. 

^ Saxon Chronicle. 

° Mon. Ang., torn. i. apud Kennett. 
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charge of his office, should have had his episcopal 
staff broken, if he had not purchased his pardon 
with a very great sum of money^. After his return 
he became odious as a foreigner, and an evil coun- 
cillor of the king, and under that character was 
banished, with Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
William, bishop of London, and other Normans, 
An. 1052, but was recalled afterwards, and in the 
year 1067 died at Winchester, and was buried at 
Dorchester*"/' 

In 1070, when William was firmly established 

on the throne of England, great changes were 
made in ecclesiastical government. It was about 
this time, that Remigius, a monk of Feschamp, 
in Normandy, was appointed to the bishopric of 
Dorchester', as successor to Ulf or Wulfin, agreeably 
to the fixed maxim in this reign, that no native of 
England should be ever entrusted with any dignity, 

p Bp. Godwin. 

"* The church of Heyford ad Pontem was consecrated hy 
Bishop Ulf. Notam sit omnibus fidelibus sancte ecclesie quod 
ego Petrus de Mara et Robertus filius et heres mens donavimus 
in perpetuam eleemosinam medietatem ecclesie de Heiford, que 
est de pheodo nostro de Warengeford, ecclesie S. Marie de 
Egnesham, cum omnibus pertinenciis suis, viz., cum una virgata 
terre et cum una tothlanda et octo acris que fuerunt date in 
dedicacione Wlfini episcopi de Dorkecestria et pasturis, liberam 
et quietam ab omni regali geldo et omni seculari servitio et 
ezactione. Hiis testibus ; Hugone de la Mara clerico, Roberto 
presbitero de Heiford, Ricardo de Manu — Chartul. de £gne- 
sham, apud Kennett, vol. ii. p. 163. 

' Chron. Radulf de Diceto, p. 486. Chron. Johis. Bromton, 
p. 970. 
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civil, ecclesiastical, or military. The circumstance 
of the king's sojourning some time at the abbey 
of Feschamp" may be reasonably supposed to have 
led to his acquaintance with Remigius, and to the 
advancement of that prelate. The following de- 
scription of Remigius is given by John de Bromp- 
ton : '' Erat autem statura parvus, sed corde magnus, 
colore fiiscus, sed operibus venustus/' of stature small 
but great in heart, dark in hue but fair in deedsS 
He was once accused to the king of treason, 
but a certain servant of his, by judgment of the 
fiery sword, purged him, and returned him to the 
king's favour". He seems to have stood high in 
the estimation of the Conqueror, who, it is said, 
by his advice and direction, founded the Benedic- 
tine abbey of Battail, in Sussex, A.D. 1086, in 
honour of St. Martin, and that of Caen in Nor- 
mandy, in honour of St. Stephen the protomartyr*. 
Remigius was one of the many ecclesiastics who 
had, both at home and abroad, forwarded the success 
of the Norman invader, for we find that he was 
deposed from his bishopric by Pope Alexander, 
because he had aided William's descent into Eng- 
land, on condition that he should be appointed a 

* Hume's England, vol. i. chap. iv. 

^ Ipse pro ezigoitate corporis pene portentum hominis vide- 
batur, luctabatur excellere et foris eminere animus, eratqne 
" Gratior exigao veniens e corpore virtus." De Gest. Pont., 
lib. iv. 

» Chron., p. 983. 

' Mat. West., sub ann. 
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bishop, in the event of the prosperous issue of the 
enterprise^. He was summoned to Rome and there 
deposed, at the time that Lanfranc went thither to 
receive his pall from the hands of the pope. On 
the petition of the primate he was, however, soon 
restored to his dignity. On the return of these 
prelates to England, an important change took place 
in the ecclesiastical constitution ; this was the re- 
moval of the seats of several of the bishops from 
smaller towns to those places which were more 
adapted for the purpose by their positions, strength, 
or populousness'. 

From this period is to be dated the rapid decline 
of the importance of Dorchester. Indeed, it appears 
before this to have degenerated into one of the 
vicuh, (see note,) as John of Brompton, speak- 
ing of Dorchester, remarks', "Quae urbs, prop- 
ter parvitatem, sibi (i. e. Remigio) displicebat." 
The removal of the see did not however take place 
until the reign of William II., at a court held by 



7 Wm. Malms, lib. iv. Radulf de Diceto. An. dni. 1072. 

* Cbron. Johis. Bromton, p. 975. " Aimo Domini mlxxvi 
et regni reg^ Willielmi XI. Concilium sub Lanfranco, Can- 
tuarensi Archiepiscopo, Londoniis in ecclesia beati Pauli cele- 
bratum fait. Cujus rei usus diu in Anglia obsoluerat, ubi 
primo ordinatum fuit de sessione episcoporum in conciliis cde- 
brandis : secundo quod sedes episcoporum de viculis ad urbes 

celebres transirent. . . . Unde fiurtum est ut sedes 

Dorecestrensis .... transiret ad Lyncolniam." See also 
Radulf de Diceto, p. 486. 

* Chron. Johis. Bromton, p. 975. 
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which king, on his birthday 1088, the name of 
Remigius again occurs^. 

It was then in 1092 s that this see was finally 
removed to Lincoln, for which purpose a licence had 
been obtained from William I. At Lincoln, Remi- 
gius purchased lands on the highest part of the 
city, and bmlt his cathedral church in '' a strong 
place and fair spot*^" near the castle erected by 
William I., but died two days before the time 
appointed for the consecration. 

Dorchester, according to the same author, was, 
at that period, ill peopled and small, exihs et in- 
firequens, yet "the majesty of the churches was 
great, either by the antiquity of the building, or 
the diligence of such as had lately repaired them." 
This confirms the statement of Camden, who says, 
Dorchester could once boast of three parish churches. 
" The foundations of one of these might be seen 
near the bridge ;" however, they are not now visible*. 

^ Chron. Johis. Bromton, p. 9S3. 

' Ibid. 

^ Henry of Huntingdoii, lib. vi. 

« Ldand markB the sites of these churches as follows: 
"There was a Paroche Chirch a litle by South from the 
Abbay Chirch, and another Paroch Chirch more South above 
it. There was the 3 Paroch Chirch by South Weste." 

The following is the return of Dorchester in the Domesday 
survey: 

" Land of the Bishop of Lmcoln. In Dorchester Hundred, 
the Bishop of Lincoln holds Dorchester. There are 100 
hides, 10 less. Of these the Bishop has in his farm 60 hides, 
one virgate less, and the knights 30 hides and one virgate of 
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Remigius, in removing the seat of the bishopric 
to Lincoln, does not seem to have abandoned his 
care of the ancient episcopal city; for he, says 
Antony a Wood^ " took care that an abbey should 
be created at Dorchester, least y* place should be 
ruined or sink in obUvion. Some say that ye abbey 
was built with the stones that came from the 
bishop's palace in Dorchester." 

** The bishop's palace," says the same authority, 

land. The land now in demesne is 4 carucates, but there are 
only 3 ploughs, and 34 villans with 22 borderers have 15 ca- 
rucates. The mill there is worth 20 shillings. The fisher- 
man renders 30 sticks of eels, and one man pays 12 shillings 
for half a hide. For the meadow 40 shillings are paid. The 
underwood is 6 furlongs long and 3 wide. Besides these this 
manor renders thirty pounds by the year. In the time of King 
Iklward it was worth 18 pounds. Bristeua holds of the land of 
this manor 20^ hides to farm. The land is 16 carucates. There 
are now in demesne 4 carucates, and 46 villans with 15 bor- 
derers have 20 carucates. There are 4 mills there worth 

« 

38 shillings. For the meadows and fisheries 22 shil. 8d. 
and 9 sticks of eels are rendered. Besides these the land ren- 
ders 20 pounds. In the time of King Edward 10 pounds — 
when they were received, 8 pounds. 

Of the land of Dorchecester the English free men hold 3| 
hides, and Conan 8 hides, less one virgate. Walcherus 6| 
hides. Isewardus 5| hides. Jacob 2 hides. Rainald and Vitalis 
5 hides. The arable land is (among them all) 20 carucates. There 
are in demesne 10 carucates and 26 villans with 5 borderers 
and 3 serfs who have 17 ploughs. They have there among 
themselves 50 acres of meadow. In the time of King Edward 
it was all worth 16 pounds. When they received it, 13 pounds. 
Now 27 pounds. 

^ Chron. Simeon. Dunelm. p. 217; Chron. Radulfi de 
Diceto, p. 490. 

L 
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'' was on the right hand at the touns end nearest 
to Oxon. There is no sign of the bps palace now, 
only a few hillocks there are yet remaining. There 
is an house y* standith in the place of it, and it is 
called Bps Court." 

In the year 1140, Alexander, the munificent 
bishop of Lincoln, founded here an abbey of black 
canons, " whence," says Leland, " the church berith 
yet the name of the Prebend church «." It was 
visited in 1238, and again in 1244, by Robert 
Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln. 

In 1205, Dorchester received the honour of a 
royal visit. King John being there on the 18th of 
December in that year, from which place he gave 
orders that the castles of Grossmont, of Skenefrith, 
and Landilo should be given to William de Bruse : 
and in another deed, dated on the same day from 
Dorchester, he recommends the authorities in the 
diocese of Lincoln to exert themselves in procuring 
a sum of money to complete the building of the 
new church at Lincoln^. 

In 1241 (25 Hen. III.) an azzise was held to 
know if the abbot of Dorchester and others had 
unjustly dispossessed Matilda de Clif^n of her free 
tenement in Clifiton, and the abbot comes and 
answers for himself and all others, &c. The jury 
say that the aforesaid abbot and others had not dis- 
possessed her, because she never was in possession. 

^ Jtin., vol. ii. p. 10, 11. 
*» Rot. Pat. An. 7°. Joh. 
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And therefore it is adjudged that she should be 
amerced for false claims 

An azzise, fro. . . . whether Thomas de Geyting- 
ton, uncle of Roger de Geytington, was seized, &c. 
of one virgate of land, &c. in Dorchester, which land 
the abbot of Dorchester holds. The jury say that 
the aforesaid Thomas died seized, but who was his 
right heir they know not. And therefore it was 
adjudged that Roger should gain nothing by that 
azzise, and be amerced for a false claim ^. 

1244. The vigilant and exemplary bishop of 
Lincoln again visited the archdeaconry of Oxford, 
and from Dorchester 13 cal. Oct. granted a chapel 
to Roger de Hide within his mansion at White- 
church. 

In 1255, (39 Hen. III.) in an inquisition relative 
to the hundred of Baudendon, " the jury say that 
the bishop of Lincoln holds 2^ hides belonging to 
the barony of Dorchester. This land does not owe 
suit to the hundred*." 

In 1276, (4 Edward I.) Hundred of Dorchester. 
" The jury say that the bishop of Lincoln has return 
of the writs of the lord the king, and plea of for- 
bidden distress and royal liberties as gallows and 
assessment of bread and beer, but it is not known 
by what warrant, nor from what time™." 

' Abbrev. Placit. Hen. III., p. 116. 
^ Ibid. 

* Rot. Hundred, vol. ii. p. 39. 
™ Ibid. p. 30. 
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In 1279, (7 Edw. I.) Hundred of Bolenden. 
" The jury say that William de Baldendon holds in 
Little Baldindon 5 hides of arable land of the 
bishop of Lincobi of the fee of Dorchester, which 
belong to the barony of Bannebuiy, by the service 
of one knight's fee, and he pays scutage to the 
bishop when it occurs for one fee, of which the 
said WiUiam holds in demesne two hides and one 
quarter, with their appurtenances"." 

In 1279, "Fee of the bishop of Lincohi in 
Marsh Baldindon. The jury say that the bishop of 
Lincoln holds there 2^ hides which belong to the 
manor of Dorkecester, which is held of the barony 
of Bannebury"." 

Also Thomas Hamund, Half Daleberd, Robert 
Choche, WiDiam Attelau, Roger Attipire, and Rich- 
ard le Bolter, these aforesaid six men hold six vir- 
gates of arable in villenage of the said lord bishop, 
paying rent out of it to the same xxxix shillings, 
and doing suit to the hundred of Dorkecestre every 
three weeks. 

And Thomas de Brudecot and John Attepire hold 
four virgates of arable lan^ in the same village of 
the aforesaid bishop in villenage, pajring rent out of 
it yearly to the same xxvi shillings, and shall do suit 
to the hundred of Dorkcestre every three weeks. 

And all these shall come to the sherifib toum at 
Bolenden, at the summons of the bailiff of the said 
hundred^." 

° Rot. Hundred, vol. ii. p. 724. • Ibid. p p. 747. 
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In the return for Dorchester Hundred the record 
being decayed, the name of Dorchester appears to 
have perished, but probably the following statement 

belongs to this parish : — 

• •••••• 

"... William Trueman holds in the hamlet of 
. . . one messuage and one virgate of arable land, 
and pays per annum to the bishop five shillings, 
with these services underwritten, viz., he ought to 
plough every year two acres in the demesne lands, 
and he ought to mow the meadow and carry the 
hay, and reap in autumn for three days and a half 
without his victuals, and for two more days his 
victuals are found for him at the bishop's expense, 
and he ought to carry the com untill it is all car- 
ried. Also he must not marry his daughter, nor sell 
his colt or his ox without Ucence, and he must carry 
com to the market whenever the bishop requires. 

Nicholas Faber, William Joye, Richard Eylmer, 
John at Church, Nicholas, John Baril, Hugh de 
Cotelane, Richard Pege, John Godyf, Hugh Hok, 
Thomas at Cross, Hugh Acellin, Adam Edwine, John 
Atestreme, John Pope, hold the same quantity of 
land by the same service. 

Henry Hanger holds two virgates of arable land 
and one messuage, and pays to the bishop ten 
shillings for the same service. 

William Hugh, Agnes Edwine, Hugh Eylvire, 
hold the same quantity of land by the same service. 

Hugh Osebert holds one messuage and two vir- 
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gates and a half of arable land, and pays to the 
bishop annually IZs. yd. annually by the same 
service. 

John Stredeford, John le Hore, Henry Alewy, 
Adam Thele, hold the same quantity of land by the 
same service. 

Robert Mansipe holds half a virgate of arable 
land and one messuage, and pays to the bishop ij«. 
by the same service. 

John Vyse, Agnes Vygud, hold the same quan- 
tity of land by the same service. 

Henry Ferant holds in the same handet one hyde 
of arable land, and one messuage of the said bishop, 
and pays annually xxij>., and ought to carry the writs 
for one day at his own cost, and afterwards at the 
cost of the bishop, and ought to reap for two days 
in autumn and dine at the bishop's expense, with his 
tenants, and must walk or ride beyond the pre- 
dncts (precarias) of the bishop in autumn, and 
ought to be at the pleadings of the hundred court 
of Dorchester. 

His ancestors were accustomed to be free, as soke- 
men, and to do service for our lord the king in war 
for forty days at their own cost, with (hauberk) . . . 
lance and iron helmet, and this service is withdravm 
by the bishops of Lincoln. 

Also the said bishop has in the same handet 2 
mills, which are called Brokmellen (Brookmills), and 
are put out every year to farm for 47*. 4e/.^ 

^ Rot. Hundred, pp. 747, 748. 
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Nicholas de Bradecote holds in Drayton, in Hol- 
cumbe and Cliffton, one knight's fee, of which fee the 
Abbot holds in Holcumbe 4 virgates of arable land 
with the appurtenances, and shall give to the said 
Nicholas scutage, when it occurs, for all service'. 

Also the aforesaid abbot holds in the same hamlet 
ii yard lands with the appurtenances of the same 
fee, and shall give to the said Nicholas scutage, when 
it occurs, for all service*. 

Also the said abbot and Philip Bagerege, and 
Luke le Nape, and James Munsorel, hold a moiety 
of the said fee, in the same hamlet and in Clifton, 
and shall give scutage to the said abbot when it 
occm^*. 

Robert Sepwes holds of the same fee of the abbot 
of Dorchester in the same hamlet one messuage and 
half a yard land, with the appurtenances, and pays 
to the lord abbot of Dorchester 6*., for all ser- 
vice, except the scutage when it occurs to the said 
abbot^ 

Nicholas de Brudecot, holds in the hamlets of 
Cliffton, Brudecot and Stoke, one knight's fee of 
the said bishop in capite, and shall give scutage to 
the bishop, when it occurs, for all service, and shall 
do suit to the hundred of Dorchester : 

Of which fee the abbot of Dorchester holds in the 
same hamlet (i. e. Clifiton) one messuage, and 3 vir- 
gates of land with the appurtenances, performing 

' Rot. Hundred, vol. ii. pp. 747, 748. • Ibid. 

* Ibid. " Ibid. 
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scutage for the said Nicholas de Bmdeoot for all 
service when it shaU happen. 

Thomas Anketill holds in the same hamlet of the 
said fee, one messuage and one virgate of land with 
the appurtenances, and pays yearly to the lord 
abbot of Dorkcester 18s, and one pound of pepper 
for aD service, saving scutage when it happens. 

Jordan le Dher holds in the same hamlet one 
messuage and half a virgate of hmd, and pays by 
the year to the lord abbot of Dorkcester bs. for all 
service, save scutage when it shall happen to the 
said abbot. 

John le Boltere holds in the same hamlet, of the 
same fee, one messuage and one furlong of land, 
with the appurtenances, and renders by the year to 
the said abbot of Dorkcester 18^. for all service, 
save scutage as much as pertains to so much land. 

William Shene holds in the same hamlet one 
messuage and one virgate of land, with the appur- 
tenances, of the same fee, and pays yearly to the 
lord abbot of Dorkcester, and to the heirs of Drey- 
ton, 10s. for all service, saving to them scutage when 
it happens'. 

In Bensington, the abbot of Dorchester holds the 
mother church of Bensington, with the chapels of 
Netelbedd and Warburg/' 

Free Sokemen in Bensington. 

*' Hugh de Mogeputte holds i virgate of arable 
land for 5«. and for 2s. of hydage, and owes ser- 

' Rot. Hundred, vol. ii. p. 749. 
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vice as for one yard land and owes suit and tallage, 
and has one tenant, namely, the abbot of Dor- 
chester, who holds 9 acres of land at 9 pence per 
annum^." 

" Also Robert Cotel holds of the abbot of Dor- 
kecestre one virgate of arable land in Bensington, of 
the land of the church, together with one croft and 
a certain small meadow, which is called Putta, and 
pays for it annually half a mark for all service." 

" Also the abbot of Dorkecestre holds one acre 
of meadow land in Wodford of Richard Restwald, 
every year by the name of tithe." 

"Also the abbot of Dorkecestre holds one acre 
of meadow land in Wodford of Symon Gerard, 
every year by the name of tithe." 

" Also the abbot of Dorkecestre holds one acre 
of meadow land of Robert Cotel, every year by the 
name of tithe*." 

" In Wardburgh, John le Bone enfeofiFed the 
abbot and Convent of Dorchester of 1 virgate of 
arable land of the same tenure by exchange of land 
out of his demesne and 1 virgate of arable land of 
his demesne and of ui acres and a half of arable 
land of the fee of WiUiam Knight^" 

In 1285. (13 Edw. 1.)** 

Oliver, bishop of Lincoln, was summoned to 
answer to the Lord the King in a plea, by what 

y Rot. Hundred, vol. ii. p. 752. 

« Ibid. p. 753. ■ p 754. 

^ Placit. de Quo Warranto, Com. Oxen. p. 664. 

M 
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warrant he holds the hundred of Dorchester, which 
pertains to the crown of the Lord the King &c. 
And the bishop by his attorney comes and says 
that the warrant by which he holds the aforesaid 
hundred is this, that he and all his predecessors 
held that manor without any interruption whatever 
from the time of which memory does not exist : and 
of this he puts himself upon the countiy. 

And William de Giselham who sues for the 
Ix)rd the King demands judgment, as the aforesaid 
bishop does not shew any other warrant. 

A day is given to them before the Lord the King 
in one month from Easter Day, whenever set, when 
jadgment k to be he«d. 

Tp. NicM« I^tio, A.D. im. it i. stated 
that the abbot of Dorchester had a portion in the 
rectory of Toufeld, valued at 5^. He had also the 
rectory of Byscebrond, valued at £6. ISs. 4d. 
(Henley Decanat.) 

Also a portio deducta in the rectory of Schirbum 
valued at £10. 13«. 4td. (Aston Decanat.) 

Also the rectory of Dorchester with a prebendal 
chapel, valued at £41. 6^. 8e/. and the prebend con- 
sisting of the lay fee there, valued at £46. 13«. 4^. 
(Cudesdon Decanat.) 

The temporal possessions of the abbot of Dor- 
chester, in Dorchester, in lands, rents, and meadows, 
amounted to £15. 8«. 4^^. And he had also the 
tithes of lambs, and other animals, valued at £2. 
lOtf. iSd. (Cudesdon Decanat.) 
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The abbot held also lands in Biscebrond, valued 
at l8, Sd. (Henley Decanat.) 

He held also lands valued at Ss. the tithe of 
which was 3^^. in the parish of Mary the Greater 
in Wallingford. (WaUngforde Decanat.) 
He held rents in Watlington of the value of £4. 
lis. And in Firiton lands and rents valued at £2. 
17^. (Aston Decanat.) 

About® 1305. A.D. Inquisition was made into 
the rents, services, and customs of all manors, and 
other lands belonging to the bishop of Lincoln; 
upon which occasion is preserved an exact account 
of the manors of Banbury, Thame, and Dorchester, 

with all their appendages in this county 

Summa reddituum assis. in manerio de Dorcestre 
xlii/. ix^. iiie/. Summa reddituum carucatarum si 
fuerint ad firmam xxii^. Summa reddit. porcariarum 
et bercariarum si fuerint ad firmam vs. \id. 

A part of the abbey building comprising a massive 
front wall, and a portion of an arched doorway, still 
remains, and nearly adjoins the present church. 

Dugdale^ gives the following account of the order 
of canons by whom the abbey of Dorchester was 
occupied. '' The most received opinion is, that these 
canons regular had their first institution from S. 
Augustin, Bp. of Hippo ; wherefore I will succinctly 
deliver the occaaion and ground thereof. This Au- 

* Ex Rental. Episc. line. MS. membran. penes DD. T. Hal- 
ton, Archidiac. Ozon. Apad Kennett sab anno. 
^ Warwickshire, vol. i. p. 237. ed. 1730. 
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gustin was bom in the city of Tagarte, in Afiica, 
and betaking himself to the study of philosophy in his 
younger years, grew to be an excellent scholar, and 
a famous rhetorician, for which he became so emi- 
nent, that being sent for to Millain, there to teach 
rhetorique, by the preaching of 8. Ambrose, then 
bishop of Millain, he was reclaimed from the heresy 
of Manicheus, wherewith he had been tainted ; and 
afterwards coming to Hippo, at the solicitation of 
a great person, was by Valerius, then Bp. of that 
place, ordayned a priest; in which city he shortly 
instituted a convent of clerks, and lived according 
to the rule constituted by the holy Apostles, in- 
structing them in the evangeUcal perfection, viz. 
love of poverty, obedience, and chastity. 

" After which, upon the death of Valerius, he be- 
came Bp. of Hippo ; but notwithstanding, being de- 
sirous to continue his religious course of life, he 
founded a monastery of clerks within the precincts 
of his church. Divers sorts of religious persons 
have taken him for their lawgiver, viz., the Here- 
mites, called Augustines, Canon Regulars, &c. 
making all profession under his rule. Their 
habite, as Polydore Virgil* affirmeth, is a white coat, 
and a linnen surplis, under a black cloak, with a 
hood covering their head and neck, which reacheth 
unto the shoulders ; having under it, doublet, 
breeches, white stockings, and shoos or slippers, 
and when they walk out, a black cornered cap or a 

* lib. vii. cap. 3. 
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broad hat, their crowns being shaven, but not so 
much as other monks." 

In 134i. " The parish church of Dorchester with 
all its portions was taxed at £4 1 . 6*. 8d. of which 
the aforesaid ninths were assessed at £41. as appears 
by the inquisition indented taken by the oath of 
Thomas le Cok, John le Moigne, Nicholas Naper, 
Nicholas le Clerk, Nicholas Pecok, Hugo Beau- 
champ, Hugh Damarye, Thomas Canoun, William 
Sck3ainere, Half le Cook, John le Cook, and William 
le Dyare of Drayton, who say that the ninths of the 
said parish are worth no more than is aforesaid, and 
that there are not in the same place catallarii nor 
mercatores'/' 

A.D. 1438. Edmund Rede, Esquire, lord of 
BorstaU, gave the sum of twenty pounds to the 
abbat and convent of Dorchester, com. Oxon, who, 
in consideration of the said money, sold to him the 
benefit of their prayers, and the privilege of insert- 
ing the names of him and his relations in their 
martyrology, and keeping their anniversaries, and 
paying threepence to the canon who should say 
mass for their souls *. 

' InqaiBit. Non. Com. Oxon, p. 134. 

K Noverint uaiversi prsesenfi Bcriptum inspectori quod 
noB Johannes Clyfton et Conventus Canonicorum Regularium 
Monafiterii Dorcestre, Lincoln. Dioc. mente sedula revolven- 
tes in visceribuB caritatis quod beneficia devotorum Christi fide- 
libus erogata decet de lege gratitudinis spiritualibus suffragiia 
compensare : Propterea ad specialem devotionem et singularem 
affectionem quam dilectus nobis in Christo Ekimundus Rede 
sincera caiitate gerit in Domino ad supradictum nostrum Con- 
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In 1458. Thomas, abbot of Dorchester and th^ 
convent, granted to the said Edmund Rede, £sq., 

ventum, dedimua et concessimns qaantam in nobis est pro nobis 
et successoribus nostris eidem Eldumndo commoda spiritaalia 
qnae seqanntor inferius annotata. Prime quod singulis diebns 
durante vita prsedicti EkLmundi et Agnetis uxoris ejus, Johannis 
Stokys, Alidse uxoris ejus, et Thomse Wyfold, et Isabellae uxoris 
ejus, per canonicum, qui pro tempore fnerit in capeUa beatae 
Marise missam cdebrantem, dicatur, Deus qui caritatis, pro bono 
statu eorum, ac alia colecta, Deus cut proprhtm, ad missam pro 
defunctis ad altare S. Michaelis quolibet die in monasterio prse- 
dicto imperpetuum celebratam salutem, pro animabus Roberti 
James, Catherinse, et Matildae uxorum ejus, Johannis James, et 
Christinse uxoris ejus, et omnium benefactorum prsedictorum. 
Ac etiam concessimus pro animabus omnium supradictorum 
unum Anniversarium novem lectionum, videlicet. Placebo et 
Dirige, semel in anno imperpetuum celebrandum, videlicet, in 
festo S. Julians Virginis, vel infra sex dies proxime sequentes, 
ac specialem participationem orationum, jejuniorum, abstinentia- 
rum, vigiliarum, caeterorumque bonorum quae per Canonicos 
nostri Conventus Dominus fieri dederit universis in vita prout 
et in morte, ut sic multiplici sufira^orum prsesidio valeant post 
hujus vitae fselicem transitum ad aetemam pervenire. Ne autem 
lateat haec nostra concessio, et succedenti longo tempore per 
oblivionem neglig^tur, sed ut imprimatur cordibns nostrorum 
fnturis temporibus successorum, voluimus et ordinavimus quod 
cum contigerit eundem Edmundum ab hac luce migrare, ut 
nomina omnium supradictorum cum obitu eorum in nostro mar- 
tilegio inserantur, et singulis annis futuris perlegantur in die 
Anniversariorum suorum praesenti Conventu in domo nostra 
capitulari. Necnon cuicunque Canonico praedictam miRsam 
per septimanam celebranti, videlicet Deus cui proprium per 
manus dicti Abbatis vel successorum suorum septimanatim 
solvere tres denarios imperpetuum duraturos. In quorum om- 
nium testimonium sigillum nostrum commune prassentibus est 
appensum. Dat. in domo nostra capitulari dedmb nono die 
mensis Februarii, Anno Dom. millesimo cccc tricesimo octavo. 
Pro quo servitio in praedicto scripto per Abbatem et Con- 
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the advowson of the church of Werplesgrave, alias 
Werpsgrave, reserving to themselves and their suc- 
cessors, the perpetual yearly pension of forty pence, 
which advowson had been given to the said Abbat 
and convent by Richard Foliot of Warplesgrave, for 
the health of the soul of Maud his wife, and Adam 
his son, in the beginning of the reign of King 
Richard L; about which time he gave several of his 
lands and tenements in the said village to the 
Knights Templars\ 

The place is now corruptly called Upsgrove, and 
is interesting as being in the vicinity of Chalgrove 
field. The site of the chapel could be identified 

yentam de Dorkcestre impeq>etaam solvendo pnedictas Ed- 
mundoB Rede dedit prse&tifi Abbati et Conventai zx libras*. 

^ Sciant prsesentes et futori quod nos Thomas, Abbas Monas- 
terii Apostolomm Petri et Pauli de Dorkecestre, in Com. Oxon. 
et ejusdem loci Conventus, dedimus, &c« Edmando Rede, Ar- 
migero, advocationem Elcclesise Sancti Jacobi de Werplesgrave 
alias dictse Werpesgntve cum omnibus ad ipsam pertinentibus 
live spectantibus : annuali pensione quadraginta denariomm 
nobis et successoribus nostris imperpetuum percipienda, per 
manus Rectoris ibidem, qui pro tempore fiierit, in Monasterio 
nostro prsedicto, in festo Sancti Birini Episcopi et Confessoris, 
omnino reservata. Habend. et tenend. &c. In cajus rei testimo- 
nium huic prsesenti chart se nostrse indentats, penes prsefatum 
Edmundum hseredes et assignatos suos remanenti, sigillum 
nostrum commune apposuimus. Alteri vero parti hujus 
chartae nostrse indentatae, penes nos et successores remanenti, 
praedictus Edmundus sigillum suum apposuit. Hiis testibus, 
Roberto Hareoourt, Edmundo Hampden, militibus, &e. Dat. in 
domo nostra capitulari octavo die mensis Martii, An. Dom. 
MCcccLviu et anno regni Regis Henrici sexti xzxvij. 

• Ex CwtDl. d« Borttall, MB. f. czn^. Apnd Ktiuwtt, tab anno HS». 
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a few years since in a place called Chapel field. 
Standelf chapel, farther north, has fared a similar 
fate, being now scarcely recognised in the name of 
Standell field. 

The church of Benson was appropriated to 
the abbot and convent of Dorchester as early as 
the reign of Stephen (see note, p. 89,) and in the 
6th of John that of Pishull ; in the 1 7th of the same 
king, the tenth sheaf of com was granted to them 
fi-om the lands in Benson. In the reign of Henry III. 
they had grants of messuages and lands in Hol- 
combe (now belonging to Trinity College), Little 
Milton (now belonging to Walter Long, Esq.), and 
Thumley, &c. In the three following reigns they 
acquired additional lands in Clifton, Pirton, Semley, 
Nettlebed, Warborough, Henley, Bix-Brand, Dray- 
ton, Rotherfield, Huntercomb, &c., with right of 
fishery in the Thames, and other great privileges. 

To the abbey was appropriated jurisdiction over 
twelve churches in this county, viz., Dorchester, 
Tuffield, Bensington, Warborow, Drayton, Stodham, 
Sherborow, Clifton, Brydcote, Over, Baldon, and 
Netelbed. 

Dugdale has given but one charter relating to 
this abbey from King John, confirming the donation 
of the church of Pishull, which is in the Appendix'. 

* As anfortunately no cartulary of this Abbey is known to 
exist, it becomes most desirable to collect togetber such docu- 
ments as will tend to supply that deficiency as ^ as possible, 
and many of these are placed in the Appendix at the end, as 
they will give several particulars, which it would be too tedious 
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The abbey was visited by Courtenay, archbishop 
of Canterbury, about 1886*^. 

ABBOTS OF DORCHESTER. 

Alured occurs in 1146 and again in 1163*. He 
was most probably the first abbot, the Monastery 
being founded in 1140. 

Eustace occurs in 1207 and 1216". 

Richard elected in 1225". 

to repeat in the text. As these documents have never been 
published, they are of coarse of great value for authenticating 
the history of this place. 

^ Ducarel's extracts from the Registers of Canterb. vol. xii. 
p. 835. 

' Heg. Abb. Messenden. 

" Madox, Formul. Anglic, p. 291. 

Confirmatio Cananicorum Dorkecestrhtm. 

Johannes Dei gratia &c. Sciatis nos intuitu Dei concessisse, 
et present! carta nostra confirmasse Deo et ecclesiae Sancti 
Petri de Dorkecestre et Eustacio ejusdem loci abbati et succes- 
soribuB suis, et canonicis ibidem Deo servientibus et servituris, 
ecclesiam de Besinton cum omnibus pertinenciis et libertatibus 
suis, quam habent de concessione et confirmatione antecessorum 
nostrorum, tenendam eis in liberam, puram, et perpetnam ele- 
moflinam, sicut carta Matildse Imperatricis avise nostras, et carta 
Regis Henrici patris nostri, et carta Regis Ricardi fratris no&tri, 
quas inde habent, testantur. 

Quare volumus &c. Quod predictus Eustacius abbas et suc- 
cessores sui et canonici de Dorkecestre habeant et teneant pre- 
dictam ecclesiam de Besinton cum omnibus pertinenciis et 
libertatibus suis, bene et in pace, libere et quiete, integre et 
honorifice, in perpetuum, sicut predictum est. Testibus, domino 
J. Noniic. Episcopo. G. filio Petri Willielmo comite Sarum, 
R. Constabulario Cestrensi, Willielmo Briwer. &c. Datum 
per manum J. de Wellen. apud Denecastre, prima die Marcii, 
anno &c. vj«. 
° MS. Cole, vol. xxvii. fol. 82. b. 

N 
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Johu de Warwick elected in 1258**. He afterwards 
became a Frier Preacher : when 

Walter de Bugo was elected in 1269. 

Ralph de Dudecote occurs abbat in 1290. He 
died in 1293.4^ 

WiUiam Ropford was elected 5 Kal. Feb. 1293-4'. 

Alexander de Waltham was confirmed abbat 5 id. 
Feb. 1297-8'. He was deprived in 1305. 

John de Caversham was substituted in his place 
7 id. Dec. 1305. He died in 1333', when 

John de Sutton succeeded, who was confirmed 
abbat on the 8 id. Oct. 1333. Willis* says he was 
bmied in the abbey church with the inscription 
before given. 

Robert Winchington was elected upon Sutton's 
death'* on the ides of May, 1349. 

Robert Godston was confirmed abbat 6 Nov. 
1380^ 

John Clifiton was abbat in 1438^ 

Alan Butteson resigned in 1455% when 

Thomas became abbat*, at which time there were 
twelve Canons who voted at the election. 

Roger Smith, prior of Raunton, became abbat of 
Dorchester about 1510^. He was suflfragan to the 

o MS. Harl., 6950, p. 208. 

P Willis, Mit. Ab., vol. ii. p. 175. 

*i Cole, ut supra. ' Ibid. • Willis, ut sapnu 

* Ibid. » MS. Cole, ut supra. « Willis, ut supra. 
y MS. Cole, ut supra. 

• Willis, ut supra, p. 176. ■ Ibid. 
^ Willis, ut supra. 
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bishop of Salisbury. Willis says he died in 1518. 
He gives the epitaph still remaining to him. 

John Mershe was admitted abbat Oct. 22, 1523®. 
He was the last abbat of Dorchester^, and with 
Thomas Pyne and five others subscribed to the king's 
supremacy, Oct. 1, 1534. He was alive in 1553, in 
the enjoyment of a pension of £22 per annum*. 

.The following is the notice of the income of Dor- 
chester Abbey in the Valor of the 26 Hen. VIH. 

MONASTERIE OP DORCHESTER. 

The rentys and profyttes as well £. s. d. 

spiritual as temporall . . . 219 12 Of 
Dedduccions and resolucions yerely 
payde out of the said somes 

above rehersid 29 9 8i 

And so remaynthe 190 2 4i 

But the particulars are stated in the Minister's 
accounts, as below, taken from the new edition of 
the Monasticon. 

Comput. Ministrorum Domini Regis temp. Hen. VIII. Abstract of 
Roll, 29. Hen, VIII. Augmentation Office, 

Dorchester, mq^er Monasterium, in Com. Oxon. 

£i. 8. D. 

Dorchester. — Reddit' oust' ten' . . .10 19 

Byrcote — Reddit' et firm' cam reddit' assis . 2 10 4 

^ MS. Cole, ut supra. 

^ Sir Richard Bewforeste mentioned, pp. 15 and 16, must 
have heen one of the later abbots of Dorchester, quite a differ- 
ent person, according to Anthony k Wood, from Richard Beau- 
forest, (pp. 98-9.) who was lessee tenant of Dorchester manor, 
under Longland, bishop of Lincoln, but it is highly probable 
they were of the same family. 

« Willis, Mit. Abb. ut supra. 
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Drayton et Brjrtwell — Redd* castum' tenen' 

Warborowe — Redd' assis' et cust' ten' 

Huntercombe — Reddit' et firm' cum reddit' cas- 
tum' tenen' .... 

Sowndenes — Redd' custom' ten' 

Clyfton — Redd* assis' cum redd' custom' ten' 

Mylton et Watlyngton — Redd' mes' et terr' 

Henley — Redd' un' cotag' 

Thomleye— Redd' terr' et ten' . 

Brokhampton Redd' nn' mes' 

Benson et Walynford Redd' diyers' messoag' 

Netelbed — ^Decim' bosc' sol' per prior* et conv 
de Rewley. 

Toffeld — ^Pensio rector' . 

Dorchester &c. — ^Perqois cor' 

Dorchester &c. Vendic' bosc' 

Dorchester — ^Terr. dnical 

Dorchester — Rectoria 

Holcombe — ^Flrma grangii 

Dorchester — ^Flrma mol* 

Bensington — flrma rector' 

Warborowe — Rector' 

Drayton — ^Rector' 

Stodham et Cheselhampton — Rector' 

Sherborowe — Rector* 

Clyfton — Rector' 

Bridcote — Rector' 

Overe— Rector' 

Baldon — Rector' 

Netelbed et Pyshull— Rector' 



£. 8. D. 

4 14 8 
11 17 4| 

7 4 10 

5 16 11 
7 2 10 
3 8 9 
6 8 
2 
10 
11 3| 

BoIJ* quia in 




3 

4 



2 6 

17 6 

5 10 

14 14 4 

10 

8 

6 7 
21 
24 

11 
18 6 

12 

9 
4 13 4 
3 6 8 

7 
13 4 
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The site and precinct of this Monastery were 
granted June 11, 36 Hen. VIII., together with the 
prebend and rectory of the church of Dorchester, to 
Edmund Ashefeld, gent., who was afterward, we 
believe, Sir Edmund Ashefield, whose pedigree as 
follows is in the Visitation of this county. 1574. 
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John Ashfield, of Heithrop, Oxfordshire, Esq., 
married Margaret, daughter, and one of the heirs of 
John Willcot, of Mitchelltewe, Oxfordshire, Esq., and 
had issue, John Ashfield, his eldest son and heir. 

John Ashfield, of the said place and county, Esq., 
eldest son and heir to John aforesaid, married 
Margaret, one of the daughters and heirs of Richard 
Forde, of Pewchurste, in Lancashire, and of Maiy 
his wife, daughter and one of the heirs of Thomas 
Carewe, of Bedington, in Surrey, Esq., and had 
issue, John Ashfield his eldest son and heir, Thomas 
second son, Antony third son, and Alice. After the 
said John married to his second wife, daugh- 
ter to Humphry Colwicke, in Worcestershire, gent., 
and had issue, Edmond, Christopher, and Nicholas. 

Sir Edmond Ashfield, of Ewelm, Oxfordshire, 
Knt., son to John Ashfield by his second wife, and 
third son to the said John, by reason that Thomas 
the second, and Anthony the third son died sans 
issue ; which Sir Edmond married Eleanor daughter 
of Humphry of Barton, in Northampton- 
shire, Esq., widow to William Stafford of Totten- 
howe, Bucks, gent., and had issue, Francis Ashfield 
died sans issue. Alice married to Edmund Lee, of 
Pitchlesthome in Bucks, Esq., and had issue, Eliza- 
beth married to William Fetiplace, of Swinbrooke, 
in Oxfordshire, Esq., and had issue Cicely, married 

to John aforesaid of Saldon, in Bucks, 

Esq., and hath issued 

' See Brit. Topog., vol. v. 
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In the reign of Philip and Mary a valuation was 
made of the property belonging to the late monas- 
tery as follows : — 



Harlbian MSS, No. 607. foL 1 14. 
Eodoraed " Uvre de les Rates HI and IV. PhU. and Mar.** 



Com. Oxon. 



f Val. in^ 



Reddit. 
assiB' cfl 
Redd COB- 
tum.tenen' 
in Clyf-1 
ton in dc5 
Com. 
Oxon. 



U ■ 4 

^vij. ij. x." 



J^VIJ. V|. IJ. 



mwm •■■■ 

uj.mj 



• J 



pcell' possessioned nup Monasterii de 
Dorchester in Com. p'dco. 

Reddit aasis' com' 
redd outnm. te- 
nene' in Clyfton 
pred solvend ad 
fest AnnCiciacdis 
Bte, Marie Vir- 
ginia et s'ci Mi- 
ch'ifl p eqoaV por- 
coSs. — 

pquis. Cur' ib'm 
coib'z annis 

"^Reddit resolut ex-' 
tra terr pred in 
Clyfton pred an- 
nuatim solnt Wal- 
tero Stonor mil' 
ad maneriQ suQ 
de Retberfeld p 
annCi. 



£t reman' clare p annil vij*'. iiij'. 

Memor<^ the pmysses are ent3rre of them selfes pcell' of no 
hond nor Mand nor any of the Auncyente demeanes of the 
Crowne nor of the Duchies of Lane' or Comewall nor any of 
the possessions of the late pryorye of St. John Jerlm in 
Ingland, And howe feure the same ys distaunt frome any of the 
Kynge and Queues Ma^^ houses res'vyd for their Highnes 
accesse thaudito' know^ it not. 



Repris 
m 



1. 



y 
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Itm there are no pke Leade ne mynes upon the same to 
thanditSs knowledge. 

Itm yt ys to be consideryd what woodes or nnderwoodes be 
upon the same, for that thaudyto' knowyth it not. 

Itm what quantyte of ground the p'mysses dothe conteigne, 
what mtest state or terme of yeres the same are letten for, by 
whome the charge of repacons are to be borne, other then ys 
above declaryd, the recorde dothe not declare, nor any Survey 
remaynynge w*** thaudyto'. 

Item the Kinge and Queues Ma^^ have no other landes 
rentes nor tents in the said towne in the righte aforesaid. 

Itm there are sondrye other copie holdes & free holdes in 
Bondrye other townes in the said shire, belong3rnge to the said 
late Mon'y*, amountynge to the sdme of zxxix*. viij*. ob*,w**^ys 
all that nowe remaynyth of the said possessions over and be- 
sydes the landes above valuyd, and therefore the said fee, pay- 
able oute of those possessions of the said late Mon''*, ys above 
reprysyd, for that the landes above valuyd ys all that nowe 
remaynythe, ezcepte the same xxxix'. viij^. oV 

Itm there ys a rente resolute payable out of the Mano' of 
Dorchester late pcell of the said possessions to the Precedent 
and ScoUers of Mary Magdalene Colledge in Oxford of iij'. iiij^. 
by yere and alsoe one other rente resolute payable oute of 
sundrye landes in Drayton late belonginge to the said late 
Mon*** of viij*. by yere w«** are yerely reprysed in thaccompte 
of the possessions aforesaid yet the landes oute of the whiche 
the same are paiable seme to be sold bycause there remaynythe 
no chardge thereof in the record. 

Itm thys ptider ys made and ezaraynyd accordinge to the 
recorce de anno primo nup R. Edward vj^. remaynynge in the 
house of record att Westm'. 

xijmo Novembris 1557. For S' Thorns Ex jun^ die 

White, Knighte, Rated att xx vij yeres pur- Octobris 1557. 
chase to be paid in hand viz. w'in x dayes p me Joh'em 
next foUowinge. Thomson Audit, 

xiinao (lie Novem-'> The Clere yereUe value of•^ 
bris 1557 Rated I the premysses vij** iiij" w*** I U, s. d. 
for S' Thorns [Rated att xvij"« yeres pur- f ciiij. xiiij. viij. 
White, Knight. J chase aroountythe to J 
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The money to be p^ in hand before the zjqj^ daje of 
Novembr' next. 

The Kinge and Qnenes Ma**^ to dischardge the pmrchaser 
of all thinges and incflbrancy made or done by their Ma*^ 
ezcepte leases. 

The pmt;haaer to dischardge the Kinge and Qnenes Ma**** 
of all fees and repryses goinge oute of the premysses. 

The tenure in Socage. 

The purchaser to have thissues from the feaste of St. Michell 
tharchangell last past. 

The p'chaser to be bounde for the woodes. 

The Leade, Bells, and Advonsons to be ezoeptyd. 

Franc' Englefylde, John Bakere, Edwarde Waldegrave, de- 
scribed in a privy seal on preceding fol. as " oar Comyssion's 
for the sale of o' landes." 

The common seal of Dorchester Abbey is ap- 
pendant to the acknowledgment of supremacy 1534, 
in the chapter-house, Westminster; it represents 
Saint Peter with the keys in his right hand, and 
in his left a book open. Legend, Sigillvm • con- 

VENTUS " SANCTI * PETRI * DORCES. ' 

The following is a transcript of the deed : 

Qnnm ea sit non solum Christiane Religionis et pietatis 
racio sed nostrse etiam obedientiae Regola domino Regi nostro 
HENRICO ejus nominis octavo coi nni et soli post Christum 
Jesum salvatorem nostrum debemus universam non modo in xpo 
et eandem synceram integram perpetuamc^ animi devotionem 
fidem obfvanciam cultum reverentiam prestemus, sed etiam de 
e^dem fide et observancia nostra racionem (quotiescumc^ pos- 
tulabitur) reddamus et palam omnibus libentissime testemur. 
Noverint universi ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit quod 
nos Abbas et Conventus de Dorchestr Lincoln dioc. nno ore et 
voce at^ unanimi conscensu et assensu hoc scripto nostro sub 
sigillo nostro coihuni in domo nostra Capitulari dat pro nobis 
et successoribus nostris omnibus et singulis imperpetuum pro- 
fitemur testamur ac fidelr. promittimus et spondemus nos dictoe 

« See p. 102. 
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Abbatem et Conventam et euocessores nostros omnes et singu- 
los integram inviolatam sinceram perpetuam^ fidem observan- 
ciam et obedientiam semper prestatoros erga dominam Regem 
nostrum Hemicum Octavum et erga Amiam Reginam uxorem 
ejttsdem et erga sobolem ejus ez eadem Anna legitime tarn 
progenitam qaam progenerandam, et quod hec eadem populo 
notificabimus predicabimas et suadebimus ubicnm^ dabitur 
locas et occasio. 

Item quod confirmatmn ratom^ habemns semper^ et per- 
petue babituri smnus quod predictns Rex noster Henricus est 
caput Ecclie Anglicane, Item quod Episcopus Romanus, qui 
in suis bullis pape nomen usurpat, et summi pontificb princi- 
patum sibi arrogat, non babet majorem aliquam jurisdictionem 
coUatam sibi a deo in sacra scriptura in boo regno Anglise 
quam quivis alius extemus Episcopus. Item quod nuUus 
nostrum in uUa contione privatim vel publice babenda eumdem 
Episcopum Romannm appellabit nomine pape, aut summi pon- 
tificis, sed nomine Episcopi Romani vel Ecdes. Romane : £t 
quod nullus nostrum orabit pro eo tanquam papa sed tanquam 
Episcopo Romano. Item quod soli dicto domino Regi et suc- 
cessoribus suis adberebimus et ejus leges ac decreta manutene- 
bimus, Episcopi Romani legibus decretis et canonibus qui con- 
tra legem divinam et sacram scripturam aut contra jura bujus 
Reg^ esse invenientur imppetuum renuntiantes. Item quod 
nullus nostrum omnium in uUa vel privata vel publica contione 
quicquid ex sacris scripturis desumpturum ad alium sensum de- 
torquere presumet, sed quis^ Cbiistum ejus^ verba et facta 
simpliciter apte sincere et ad normam seu regulam sacrarum 
scripturarum et vere catbolicorum atq» ortbodoxorum doctorum 
predicabit catbolice et orthodoxe. Item quod unusquis^ nos- 
trum in suis oracionibus et comprecationibus de more faciendis 
primum omnium Regem tanquam supremum caput Ecclesie 
AnglicaneDeo et populi precibus commendabit, Deinde Reginam 
Annam cum sua sobole tum demum Archiepiscopos Cantuariae 
et Eboracae cum ceteris deri ordinibus prout videbitur. Item 
quod omnes et singuli predicti Abbas et conventus et suc- 
cessorea nostri conscientie et jurisjurandi sacramento nosmet 
firmiter obligamus quod omnia et singula predicta fideliter 
imppetuum observabimns. In cujus rei testimonium sigillum 
nostrum appendimus et nostra nola propria quisq. roanu sub- 

O 
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scripnmuB. Datum in domo nostra Capitnlari primo die 
mensis Octobris Anno domini Millimo. D^.xxxiiij^. 

Dns Jdhes Marche^, Abbas Mon Dorcest 

Deis Thomas Pyne. Dns Jdhes Clyfiton 

Dns Jdhes Mafiey 

Dns Hug^ Laudor Dns Georgeus Hart 

Dns Wilhnus Ferche 

At the suppression, the church of Dorchester was 
purchased by Richard Beauforest, for the sum of 
£140, and at his death he bequeathed it to the 
parish by his will, a copy of which document is 
given in Skelton's Oxfordshire, art. Dorchester, as 
follows : — 

" In the name of God Amen the xiij daye of July the yere 
of our Lorde God 1554. I Richarde Beauforest of the Towne 
of Dorchester, within the Countie of Oxford, Gent, beyng sicke 
in bodye and hole of mynd and memory (thanks be to Grod) 
considering that nothing is more certen to men then death and 
nothing more uncerten than the houre of death doo make my 
laste Will and Testamente in forme hereafter foUowinge. 
Fyrste, I bequeth my sowle to Allmyhtie Grod my Maker and 
Redemer to have the fruition of the Deitie with our blessed 
Ladie and all Saints, and my bodie to be buried in our Lady 
He within the church of Dorchester aforesaid. Itm. I gyve to 
the reparations of my Parishe church xjls, Itm. I bequeth to 
my two sonnes Luke and Richarde the one half of my goods 
moueable and unmoueable equally to be devyded betwyxt 
thejrm. And I bequeth to Anne Joyner my dawghter one 
sylver Cuppe pcell gylte. Itm. I bequeth to EUzab. Hopkyns 
my dawghter one sylver Cuppe plill gylte. Item. I bequeth to 
Ellen my daughter Fortie shillings and ten sheep. Itm. I be- 
queth the Abbey Churche of Dorchester, which I have bought, 
and the implements thereof^ to the Paryshe of Dorchester 

^ In the north aisle, on a plain marble : — 

'^U factt Somfnus 3o|»aiiins jnaici^, qnonllsm Ubas tit Sorcasttr, 
qui obttt . . . mcmto 9l{n(Us, Hm. Bom. iiff.ccccc.ltfL cufns anfmc, ttt.— 

Wood's MS., E. 1. . 
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aforesaid, so that the said Parishioners shall not sell alter or 
alienate the said Churche Implements or any part or pell thereof 
withoute the consente of my heires and executors. Itm. I he- 
queth to every e one of my God- children one sheepe. Allso I 
heqneth to every one that is and shall be my Servante at my 
departing out of this worlde ten shillings. Itm. I bequeth to 
An Saunders my Servante one cowe. The reste of my Goods 
not bequeathed, my dets beyng payed, and my bodye brought on 
earth, I gyve and bequeath to Alice my Wyffe whom I make 
my sole executrix. Also I ordeyne and make Roberte Joyner, 
and William Hopkyns, my sonnes in lawe, overseers of this my 
laste Wyll and Testamente, and gyve and bequeth to ether 
of them for their peynes xxs. These being Witnesses 
Leonardo Lynghm, clerk to Mr. John Bowyar, Roberte 
Joyner, Symon Betterton, James Moss» with others." 

The above Richard Beauforest was of a good family 
in Oxfordshire, whose ancestors came from Dean in 
Gloucestershire, and his pedigree as follows, was 
entered in the Visitation of this county, 1574, 

Thomas Beauforest of Deane, in Gloucestershire, 
gent., married and had issue Thomas Beauforest, his 
eldest son and heir: second son, third son. 

Thomas Beauforest of in Cornwall, gent., 

eldest son and heir to Thomas aforesaid, married 

Margaret, daughter to Basset, of ; and 

by her had issue, Richard his eldest son and heir ; 

and one daughter, married to Branch, 

of Abbington, Berks. 

Richard Beauforest, of Dorchester*, Oxfordshire, 
gent., eldest son and heir to Thomas aforesaid, 

married Alice, daughter to Pates, of in 

Gloucestershire, gent. ; and by her had Lucas Beau- 
forest, his eldest son and heir; Richard, second son; 

^ The donor of the church. 
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Ann, married to Robert Lyde, alias Joyner, of Dor- 
chester, Oxfordshire ; Elizabeth, married to WiUiam 
Hopkins, of West Drayton,Berkshire; Helen,married 
to Richard Clement, of Dorchester, aforesaid. 

Luke Beanforest, of Dorchester, aforesaid, gent., 
eldest son and heir to Richard, aforesaid, married to 
his first wife, Mary, daughter of Robert Egerley, of 
Milton, Oxfordshire, gent. ; and by her had issue 
Temperance, as yet unmarried. After, he married 
to his second wife, Margaret, daughter of Ralph 
Teme, of Cudesden, Oxfordshire ; and by her hath 
issue, Anthony, his eldest son and heir apparent, yet 
immarried. After, he married to his third wife, 
Ann, daughter to Richard Westenden of London, 
stationer ; and by her hath issue, Richard, George, 
Edmund, Susan and Katherine as yet unmarried. 

IVom the few remain, of .lu,prio,y,e. editing, 
some assistance is derived towards a conception of 
its former extent and importance. The remains 
mentioned at the west end of the church, form 
now part of a house, appropriated to a grammar 
school. On this observes Antony a Wood, " when 
the school house was built by John Feteplace, of 
Swinbrook, at the west end of the church, there 
were, in digging one of the foundations, discovered 
certain Uttle roomes under ground, some paved very 
smoothly with hard white stone, (some briked 
round.) In one of the roomes was an hearth in the 
middle, much Uke those, but far less, in college halls." 

He also mentions the discovery in the same 
situation of a small vault, that would hold three or 
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four men ; this he thinks to have been a place of 
punishment. He adds, "the limits of the abbey 
run mostly on the north side of the church, where 
was a cloister and other buildings." The remains 
of these consist of foundations of massive walls, 
which are so entire, as to mark distinctly the form 
of a large quadrangle, of which buildings, no doubt, 
this stone-work was the base. 

These walls were strengthened formerly with 
massive buttresses ; and upon them are now stand- 
ing a range of wooden bams, of large dimensions, 
enclosing a farm-yard, apparently of the same size 
as we presimie the quadrangle of the prioiy to 
have been. The town was once walled round. 
Heame traces its whole progress, from walls, half 
a mile north of the church by the abbey spring, 
called Collwell, at the same distance from the town 
where he places a fort. On the east is the tillage 
of Warborough. The walls run between Overey, 
thence south, where the great road now is, quite to 
the present town, and so on to Dyke hills. '' The 
foundations of the wall have been from time to 
time discovered.'* " On the south side of the 
church,'' says Camden, '' stood a castle, of which 
there are not the least traces." 

There is also a drcular field, on the south of the 
town, which some have supposed to be a Roman 
amphitheatre. 

In a garden behind the church was dug up in 
1736 a small ring of the purest gold, inscribed with 
the year of Birinus' consecration, 680. 
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At the foot of the old bridge on the Henley road 
was a smaU cross which formerly bore an inscription 
stating that John Delabere, bishop of St. David's, 
and Richard Drayton, esq. were special benefactors 
to the bridge, together with the arms of Drayton^. 
It was standing in Camden's time, but was removed 
about 1780. 

The family of Fetiplace retained their possessions 
in this parish till the beginning of the present 
century, when the manor of Dorchester, the great 
and small tithes of the whole parish, with upwards 
of three hundred and twelve acres of land, sundry 
messuages and tenements in the town of Dor- 
chester, part let at will and part leased out on 
lives, together with the next presentation to the 
living of Dorchester, (a peculiar,) were all sold at 
the Star Inn, Oxford, on the 2nd of May, 1808, 
in fifty-nine lots; many persons purchasing the 
tithes of their own land, and many also those of 
their neighbours. 

It will be interesting to most persons who may be 
turning their attention to the antiquities of Dor- 
chester to have before them the remarks of Leland 
entire, although most of them have been aheady 
quoted in detached portions. This venerable anti- 
quary prosecuted his researches in the time of 
King Henry the Eighth, by whom he was presented 
to the rectory of Haseley, Oxon, and afterwards to 



^ See Life of Bp. Delabere in Bp. Godwin's Prelates* and 
Wood's MSS.. D. 14. 
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a canonry of King's CJoUege, now Christ Church, in 
Oxford. 

Quinto die Mail Anno D. 1542. 

Here I passid over 3. litle Bridges of Wood, wher under wer 
plascby Pittes of Water of the overflowing of Tame Ryver, and 
then straite I rode over a great Bridge under the which the 
hole Streame of Tame rennith. 

There were a 5 great Fillers of Stone, upon the which was 
layid a Timbre Bridge. 

Thens to Drayton Village, longging a late to Dorchestre 
Abbay. 

Thens a Mile to Dorchester. 

In the Toun of Dorchestre I markid these notable Thinges. 

The Abbay of Chanons, wher afore the Conquest was a 
Bisshopes sete. 

Remigius translatid it to Lincoln. 

Alexander Bishop of Lincoln erectid there an Abbay of Blak 
Chanons. Yet the Chirch berith the name of the Prebend 
Chirch. 

There was buried, as it is said, the Bodie of S. Birine Bishop 
there. 

And there yet femainith the Image of Free Stone that lay on 
the Tumbe of Bishop iEschwine, as apperith by the Inscription. 

There be buried in the Quier beside divers A\)bates a Knight 
on the South side with an Image crosse leggid, whos name is 
there oute of remembrance. 

There lyith at the feete of hjm one Stoner sumtyme a juge 
(ais it apperith by his Habite) in the Raigne of K. E. 3. 

There lyith a Knight on the North side of the Quier, whom 
the late Abbate tooke to be one of the Segraves. the Imag^ 
was of Alabastre. But after the Abbate told me that he hard 
of late one say that there was one Holcum a Knight buried. 

In the Body of the Chauncelle afore the Quier Doore lay a 
Gentilman caullid Ways. 

There ly in South Isle of the Quier 3. of the Draitons, Gen- 
tilmen, one hard by anotiier, under plaine Marble Stones. 
Mr. Barentine' hath part of these Draitons Landes. 

1 Of Little Haseley, Oxon. Wood's MS., £. 1. 
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There lyitfa at the Hed of thes Drutoiu oae Gilbert Segrave 
a Gentilmao under a flat Marble. 

Hie Body of the Abbay Chirch servid a late for the Paroche 
Chirch. 

Syne the SnppresuoD one (Beanforeet) a great riche Man, 
dwelling in the Toun of Dorchestre.bought theEst part of the 
Chirch for 140. Foondes, and gave it to angment the Paroch 
Chirch. 

The Toon of Doichestre was eore de&cid by the Danee. Of 
M tyme it waa much larger in Building then it is now. There 
was a Paroche Chirch a litle by Sonth from the Abbay Chirch. 
And another Paroch Chirch more Soutji above it, Tbere was 
the 3. Parodi Chirch by South Weste. 

In the Cloflia and Feeldes that lye Southly on the Tonn that 
now Btandith be foonde Nomismata Romanomm of Gold. 
Silver, and Brasse. 

The Bisflhop's Palace, as it aaide ther, was at the Toune's 
End by North West, wfaer it appere Fimdations of old Boild- 
mges : and there as yet be kept the Courtes. 

The Ryver of Tame commith first by the Est Ende of the 
Tonne : and then by the Sonth side paamog thoroug a very 
&ire Bridge of Stone a litle witonte the Toune. 
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CONTINUATION OF HERALDIC REMAINS. 



In the two plates which foUow page 45, the coats of arms 
are numhered as they stand in the manuscript of Lee*. The 
foUowing is the account of the numbers omitted because of 
their similarity to others which are given ; 23 and 49 as fig. 1, 
the ancient royal arms of England from King John A.D. \Vj9, 
to the early part of the reign of Edward the Third, A.D. 1337*>. 
Number 4 is the same coat as fig. 2, the arms of the heir 
apparent to the Crown during the same period^. Numbers 
9, 12, 15, 50, are omitted as being repetitions of fig. 5. The 
fact of the arms of Richard Plantagenet, king of the Romans, 
being five times repeated in Dorchester Church, is easily ex- 
plained, by a reference to the list of his possessions page 48. 
Number 17 is a blank shield. Number 32, Robert de Tony, 
as mentioned page 46, is the same outline as fig. 33, Lord 
Hastings <'. Number 40 is a duplicate of fig. 3, Lord Grey, 
of Rotherfield Greys, Oxon. It is to be regretted that Lee in 

* The above is found to be the correct mode of spelling this Herald*s 
name by a reference to authentic documents in the College of Arms, from 
which source the following particulars have been kindly communicated by 
T. W. King, Esq., F.S A. Rouge Dragon. The County of Oxford in 1574 
was visited by Richard Lee, who was Portcullis Pursuivant, and marshal 
and deputy to Robert Cooke, who was then Clarenceux King of Arms. 
Cooke was Clarenceux from 1567, till his death in 1592. Lee, who was 
Portcullis, an above mentioned, became Richmond Herald in 1585, and 
Clarenceux in 1594; in which latter office he died in 1597. He was 
succeeded as Clarenceux by the famous Camden. 

^ See Brooke's Catalogue. 

' See Engravings of seals in Sandford's Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England. 

' This latter Baron was one of the claimants of the crown of Scotland, 
the others being John Balliol and Robert Bruce. He claimed in right of 
his grandmother Ada, who was daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
and lord of the manors of Merton and Pidington, Oxon., possessions 
that had appertained to the royal family of Scotland since the marriage 
of David I., before his accession, A.D. 1124', with Maud the widow of 
Simon St Lis, Earl of Huntingdon. — Bp. Kennett, Par. Ant. 
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his note-book or " Gatherings of Oxfordshire/' does not give 
any definite information as to the original disposition of the 
respective shields, but from the manuscript, which, being in- 
tended only for the Herald's private use, is very rude and hasty 
in its execution, it seems probable that the arms from number 
1 to 1 6 inclusive, were tricked from the windows in the south 
aisle. From number 18 to 47 inclusive in one window, and 
from 48 to 51 inclusive in another window®. With the ex- 
ception of number 7, which has only been slightly noticed, 
page 41, those which can still be distinguished in the win- 
dows of Dorchester church have already been described, pp. 
45 — 8 in their present order. This plan has been adapted for 
the convenience of persons visiting the church, and for the 
better preservation of these arms in the course of the proposed 
restoration. The others will now be described as they occur 
in the manuscript. 

The seventh shield in the note-book of 
Lee, A.D. 1574, is one drawn smaller than 
the others, with the annexed outline, but 
the colours marked Or and Sabie. This is 
presumed to be an inaccuracy for Or and 
Azure, as Mr. Winchell in his notes of the 
arms in Dorchester Church, A.D. 1622, 
gives Chequ^ Or and Azure, tutme Earl 
Warren, which is the proper blazon of a small shield now 
remaining in the east window already noticed, page 41. 
John Earl of Warren and Surrev, was the son of William 
Earl of Warren and Surrey, by his second wife, Maud, widow 
of Hugh Bigot, Elarl of Norfolk, and sister and co-heiress of 
Anselm Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. In 1240, being then 
five years of age, he succeeded his father in his dignities ; in 
1247 he married Alice, daughter of Hugh le Brun, Count of 
March, and uterine sister of King Henry the Third; and in 
the following year, though he could not have been above 




e See also Wood's MS. E. I., where most of the aims from 18 to 47 
inclusive are blazoned as being in the " south-east window " of the chancel, 
which still contains Nos. 23, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, S3, 34, 35, 36,37, 
38, 40, 45, 46, 47. The remaining: thirteen have disappeared, and their 
place has been supplied by others from the south aisle of the chancel. 

' Poem of Carl, Roll of Ed. II. •Arms borne by heroes of Car- 
laverock in .hme, A.I). \M)0. f Arms of Barons who signed the letter to 
the Pope in Fobruary, 1301. 
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thirteen years of age, he is said to have attended the parliament 
which met at Londoa on the octaves of the Porificatioa. (Notes 
on Carl.) This Earl by a special instniment bearing date at 
«rtsnttonr« in 54 Heniy III. (A.D. 1270.) obliged himself 
to come to Prince Eldward into the king's court, and stand to 
the jodgmeat thereof for the offence lately by him committed 
against Sir Alan la Zouch, and Sir Roger his ion at West* 
minster^. Notwithstanding this and like instances of tnrbuleace, 
he was greatly esteemed by King Eklward the First, and in 
the year 1296, wai made guardian of the kingdom of Scotland'. 
According to the register of the priory of Lewes, the Earl de- 
parted this life on the 27th of September, 1304, having, says 
Dugdale, been Earl of Surrey no less than fifty-four years, 
though as he succeeded his father in 1 240, it is evident he most 
have borne that title eiity-four years. He was buried in the 
quire of the abbey of Lewes. By his wife Alice le Bnin, who 
died on the 9lh of Feb. 1291, the Earl Warren had igsae 
William, whose posthumous son and heir John, succeeded his 
grandfather in his honours ; Alianor, who married Henry, 
Lord Percy, and Isabel, wife trf John BalUol, King of Scotland. 
(Notes on Carl ) 

Or, a lioQ rampant Gules. This coat • a.^d.i.Fd.. 
ia attributed to Sire de la Pole in the f 
Roll of Edward II., as well as in that of' 
Edward III. Mr. Winchell assigns to it 
the name of Carlton Lord Powis, who ob- 
tained these arms by marriage. "John de 
Charlton, by the gift of Edward 11., married 
Hawise, the sister and heir of Griffin ap 

* The miDDi of Lon^ Crendan wui oncieatly the property ot the 
Oiflkrdi, earla of Buckingham, wbo hid ■ seat theic ; Crcudon Park i> 
mentioned in the eurrey of Domesday. The minor puied by female 
deicent 10 the noble fkmiliM of Mirsball and Wuren, aad wu aitf rwardi 
divided into three parts among their co-hdr>; these became distinct 
maaora. One of them having been in the family of Bahub (fig. H.), 
became veated in the erowu, and wai given to the Dean and Chapter of 
Wind>OT in t47B : another became the property of All Souls' College, in 
Oxford : the third manor was in the Mortimera (fig. SI.) ; Roger Mor- 
timer, Earl of Match, gave it in exchange for other landa in the year 
1357, 10 Sir William Ferrari, of the Groby family.— £yKnu' Bvcki. 

^ Dugdale'i Baronage, vol. i. p. 78, where will he found a full account 
of the diiputes of Earl Wanen nith Henry de Lacy, afleniarda Earl of 
Lincoln, and Sir Alan la Zouch. 

' Lingaid. sub ann. 
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Owen, otherwise called Griffin de la Pole, by reason of his 
residence at Pole, commonly called Welsh Pole, in the county 
of Montgomery, and amongst other lands in her right pos- 
sessed the lordship of Powis. Departed this life 27th of 
Edward III., having been summoned to Parliament from 7th 
of Ekiward II. to the year of his decease J." The above arms 
are quite different from those borne by De la Pole of Ewelme, 
Duke of Suffolk in the reign of Henry VI. 

Quarterly Gules and Or, in the first 
quarter a mullet Argent. " Robert de Vere, 
the third of that name, son and heir of 
Robert the second, was, after the death of 
his father, A.D. 1295, the sixth Earl of 
Oxford, Lord Bulbec, Sandford, and Great 
Chamberlain of England, and was called 
** the good Earl of Oxford." He was sent by 
King Edward the first into Aquitaine with an army to relieve 
his people against the French. He married Margaret, daughter 
of Roger Lord Mortimer, and sister of Roger, first Earl of 
March, died without issue in the year 1331, and was buried 
at Colne in EJssex^." 

Azure, a bend Argent, cotised Or, be- 
between six Hons rampant of the third ^ — 
Humphrey de Bohun Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, and Constable of England, suc- 
ceeded his father, of the same name, in 
these honours, A.D. 1298, and being of fiill 
age did homage and obtained livery of his 
lands. He is described by the poet of Car- 
laverock as " a rich and elegant young man." He married Eli- 
sabeth Plantagenet, widow of the Count of Holland, and 
seventh daughter of King Edward the First. At the battle of 
Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, on the 16th of March, 1322, 
he was slain in the attempt to pass over the bridge by a soldier 
who was beneath it running a lance through his body, being 
then forty-five years of age. 



U. But of Etnlard. • t 




J Banks' Extinct Peerage, vol. ii. p. 85. See also Dugd. Bar., vol. ii. 
p. 71. 

k Brooke's Catalogue, p. 171. 

* Poem of Carl., Roll of £dw. II., and the Earl's seal in 1301. 
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Gules, crusilly Or. In a " Brief of the 
Genealoges of sundry nobell and famous 
houses, whereof Sir Henry Carey, Baron of 
Hunsdon, &c. is lineally descended,' ' writ- 
ten about the time of Hen. VIH., this 
coat is ascribed to " Rohan Lord of War- 
wike who lived in the rayn of Kinge Allu- 
red." It occurs in the Carey quarterings, 
and also in the Warwick roU, impaled with that of Warwick °^. 
The arms borne by Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, at the 
siege of Carlaverock, and used by him on his seal attached to 
the letter of the Barons in 1301, are Gules, crusilly a fees Or; 
according to the present mode of blazoning. Gules, a fess be- 
tween six cross crosslets Or. This latter coat is mentioned 
by Anthony k Wood, as existing in Dorchester Church, A.D. 
1657. 

Azure, three cinquefoils Or". " Hugh 
Bardolf, a man of great appearance, rich, 
valiant, and courteous*^." His ancestors 
had been possessed of baronial rank by 
tenure of the Lordship of Bradwell in Suf- 
folk from the reign of Henry the Second, 
and that of Wermegay in Norfolk, was 
acquired by the marriage of his great 
grandfather Doun Bardolf, with Beatrix, the daughter and 
heiress of William de Warren. Upon the death of his father 
William de Bardolf in 1290P those lands devolved upon him, 
and from his being stated to have been forty years of age at 
the decease of his mother, Julian, daughter and heiress of 
Hugh de Goumey in the 2drd of Edw. I., he was probably 
bom about the year 1255. In June 1294 Hugh de Bardolf 
was summoned to attend a great Council on the affairs of the 
realm, and afterwards accompanied the King into Gascony. 
He was summoned to parliament from Feb. 6th, 27th Edw. I. 
1299, to June 2nd, 32 Edw. I. 1305. In the year last men- 
tioned he departed this life, leaving issue by his wife Isabel, 
Thomas, his son and heir, then twenty-two years of age, and 

n Archives of the Colle^ of Anns. 

" Poem of CarL, Roll of Ed. II., and the seal of this Baron. 

<* Translation of the " Siege of Carlaverock." 

' Each. 18 Ed. I. 
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William a younger son. The Barony of Bardolf continued in 
the said Thomas and his male descendants until the reign 
of Hen. IV. when it became forfeited by the attainder of 
Thomas the last Baron, who left two daughters his coheirs; 
Anne, who married first Sir William Clifford, and secondly 
Sir Reginald Cobham ; and Joan, who became the wife of Sir 
William Philip, K. G., sometimes called Lord Bardolf. (Notes 
on Carl.4) One of the cinquefoils of the above coat is stiU 
preserved among some fragments of painted glass belonging 
to Dorchester Church. 

Sable, a lion rampant Argent, crowned »• i-rt8«r««-M 
Or, John de Segrave. " With the Consta- 
ble, the Earl of Hereford, was Nicholas de 
Segrave, whom nature had adorned in body 
and enriched in heart. He had a valiant 
father, who wholly abandoned the garbs, 
and assumed the lion ', and who taught his 
children to imitate the brave, and to asso- 
ciate with the nobles. Nicholas used his father's banner with 
a red label ; by his brother John, who was the eldest, it was 
borne entire. The father had by his wife five sons, who were 
valiant, bold, and courageous knights. The banner of the 
eldest, whom the Ekurl Marshal had sent to execute his duties 
because he could not come, was sable with a silver lion ram- 
pant, crowned with fine gold." 

Nicholas de Segrave, the father of these Barons, died in the 
23rd of Edw. I., leaving, as the Poem truly states, five sons. 
John the eldest, who was then thirty-nine years of age ; Simon, 
who for " diverse trespasses and offences" was in prison in the 
35th of Edw. I. ; Nicholas, so highly commended in the above 
extract from the poem ; Henry and Geofirey, both of whom 
were living and of full age in the 35th of Edw. L' 

<i See also Bp. Kennett, Par. Ant, vol. i. p. 546, by which it ap- 
pears that this family possessed Holton, Oxon., from 10 Edw. III. till 
6 Hen. IV. This passage is quoted in the Historical Notices of Holton 
in the Guide to Architectural Antiq., Deanery of Cuddesden. 

' Burton, in his History of Leicestershire, states that the ancient arms 
of Seg^aye were Sable, three garbs Argent, banded Gules, but that they 
afterwards assumed Sable, a lion rampant Argent, crowned Or. The 
arms on the seal of Ino de Segrave, are a lion rampant crowned ; and on 
each side of the shield is a garb. Notes on CarL, p. 125. See also the 
Roll of Hen. III. by Sir N. H. Nicolas. 

• Townsend's MS. Collections for Dugdale, quoted by Sir N. H. Nicolas. 
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In the 25th of Edw. I., John de Segrave was, by indenture, 
retained to serve Roger le Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, the Earl 
Marshal, and in consequence of this connexion, as it would 
seem, was appointed by that nobleman to act for him as Earl 
Marshal on the 12th of August, 1297*, and again at the siege 
of Carlaverock. He departed this life A.D. 1325, leaving John 
de Segrave his grandson, son of his eldest son Stephen, his 
heir, who added to the honours of his ancestors in an unprece- 
dented manner, by marrying Margaret, the daughter and 
heiress of Thomas de Brotherton, Marshal of England, 
younger son of King Edward the First by Queen Margaret of 
France. 

Nicholas, the younger of the two brothers at Carlaverock, 
in the following year signed the letter to the Pope with the 
title "Lord of Stowe," and in 1308 was appointed to the 
office of Earl Marshal ''. 

Azure, six lioncels Or'^. William, sur- ». E.ri«fa.u.b«y. 
named Longespee, (Willielmus de Longa 
spatha), from the long sword which he 
usually wore, was base son of King Henry 
the Second, by the fair lady Rosamond 
Clifford. He attained to the Earldom of 
Rosmar and Salisbury, as the inheritance of 
his wife Ela, by the gift of his half bro- 
ther King Richard the First. Departed this life the 7th 
of March, A.D. 1226, and was buried at the " New Church of 
Salisbury^," about a mile distant from his castle, where was 
erected to his memory the tomb so fi*equently engraved ^ with 
six lions rampant carved on his shield. He had four sons and 
five daughters, of whom Ela the second was married, first, to 
Thomas Earl of Warwick, secondly, to Philip Basset, of Head- 
ington, Oxon. His eldest son William, who is commonly 
called Eku'l of Salisbury, but erroneously, says Dugdale, be- 
cause he had never right done him in regard of his claim to 
that Earldom', took to wife Idonea, daughter and heiress of 

* Federa N. £., vol. i. p. 872, quoted by Sir N. H. Nicolas. 
*■ Notes on Carlayerock. 

* Rolls of Hen. III. and Edw. II., edited by Sir N. H. Nicolas. 
« M. West, sub an. 1226, quoted by Dugdale. 

7 Stothard's Monumental Effigies, Sandford's Oeneal. Hist, &c. 

* His father, William Earl of Salisbury, in the latter end of his life, 
weiit out of the realm without the king's leave, for which ofTencc his 
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Richard de Camvill, lord of Bicester, Middleton, &c. " This 
William g^ve to the canons of Bemcester, (vulgo Bisseter,) 
in com. Oxon, for the health of the soids of his father and 
mother, and of his own soul, all his lands in Wrechwyck, with 
his wood called GravenhuU ; as also certain arable ground 
called Coubregge, and pasturage for fifty beasts at Erding- 
tone»." He became a renowned crusader, and A.D. 1250, 
on his way from Damieta to Cairo, meeting with a troop of 
Saracens, he g^ve them battle, and fell fighting most valiantly, 
having the hard fate to be overpowered by numbers. He was 
honourably entombed by the Soldan of Babylon, and his 
remains were afterwards removed to the church of the Holv 
Cross at Acres. William Longespee, son of the last men- 
tioned, being lord of the manors of Bicester and Middleton, 
married Maud, (daughter of Walter Lord Clififord,) who was, 
A.D. 1283, the foundress of a cell in Oxford, afterwards called 
Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College^. This William 
Longespee the third <^ departed this life A.D. 1257, in the 
flower of his youth, leaving a daughter and coheir, Margaret, 
married to Henry Lacy, the renowned Karl of Lincoln, whose 
daughter Alice and sole heiress was married to Thomas Earl 
of Lancaster (fig. 6.), son of Ekimund, sumamed Crouchback^. 

Barry, Argent and Azure, an Orle of 
martlets Gules*. Aymer de Valence was 
the third son of William de Valence, who 
was created £^1 of Pembroke by his uterine 
brother King Henry the Third. He was 
bom about 1 280, and succeeded his father 
in his honours on the 13th of June, 1296 ; 
both of his elder brothers having previously 

castle, town, and Earldom of Salisbury, were seixed and retained in the 
crown, as appeared by an inquisition taken in the 15th £dw. III. Bj>. 
Kennett, Par. Ant sub an. 1239. 

* The original of this deed had a seal appending, with six lions ram- 

fant on an embossed shield, and on the reverse a long sword sheathed. 
'ar. Ant, sub an. 1234. Erdingtone was in Berks; Par. Ant., yoL i. 
p. 885. 

^ Bp. Kennett, sub an. 1254. 

* His common seal, probably assumed in token of his father's valour, 
was a sword pendant between two Saracens' heads. 

' The foregoing account is chiefly extracted from Dugdale's Baronage, 
with additions from Bp. Kennett 

< Roll of Edw. II., Poem of Carl., seal of the Earl, A.D. 1301, and the 
arms on his tomb. 
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died without issue. The earliest notice of him which is re- 
corded is that on the 26th of January, 25 Edw. I. 1297, he 
was summoned to parliament as a Baron, though, according to 
modem opinions on the suhject, he was not fully entitled to 
the Earldom of Pemhroke, nor was the title ever attributed 
to him in public records until the 6th of November, 1 Eldw. 
II., 1307. He departed this life in France, A.D. 1324. his 
body was conveyed to England and buried in the abbey of 
Westminster, where a beautiful tomb was erected to his me- 
mory ^ He left no issue, and the Eku-ldom of Pembroke 
passed to the heirs of his sister Isabel, married to John, Baron 
Hastings. See p. 47. 

Gules, a fess between six martlets Orfl^. 
Walter de Beauchamp was a younger son 
of William Beauchamp of EHmley, by Isabel 
sister and heiress of William Mauduit, Ekurl 
of Warwick. His father, by his will dated 
in 1268, bequeathed to him cc marks, he 
being then signed with the cross for a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land on the behalf of 
both his parents. In the 56th of Hen. III. he purchased from 
Peter Fitzherbert a moiety of the manor of Alcester in the 
county of Warwick. " A Knight, according to my opinion, 
one of the best of the whole, if he had not been too rash 
and daring; but you will never hear any one speak of a 
Seneschal that has not a hut^." He departed this life on the 
16th of February, 1303, and was buried in the Grey Friars, 
near Smithfield in London. He married Alice daughter of 

Tony, by whom he had three sons : Walter; William; 

who both appear to have died without issue; and Giles. 
Walter, their son and heir, was repeatedly summoned to the 
field, but the first person who sat in parliament after the 

See Blore's Monumental Remains, Part lY., and Stothard's Monu- 
mental Efligiet. Aymer Valence, Earl of Pembroke, was lord of the 
hundred and a portion of the towa of Barapton, Oxotu, and joint lord of 
Ashendon-cum-Pollecott, Bucks. Pari. WriU, vol. ii. div. 3, p. 1546. 

ff Poem of Carl. Roll of Edw. II., and seal, 1301, from which the 
above birds are copied. 

^ Translation of the " Siege of Carlaveiock" by Sir N. H. Nicolas, who 
explains the term Seneschal as meaning steward of the Royal Household, 
which office was held by W. Beauclumip as late as the 8th of October, 
1302. 

a 
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death of the Seneschal, was Sir John Beauchamp, the great 
grandson of the ahove-named Giles, who was created Lord 
Beauchamp of Powyck by Henry the Sixth *. 

Azure, semde of fleurs-de-lis Or. The u. ?»»«. 

royal arms of France. Many are the con- f*A -^/i ^ 
jectures which may be formed to account for ^ ^ 
the depicting of this shield in one of the 
windows of Dorchester Church, where, ac- 
cording to Lee's manuscript it was to be 
seen A.D. 1574, beside the royal arms of 
England^* It is possible that the Abbot 
and Canons of Dorchester intended hereby to honour the 
memory of Eleanor of Provence, wife of Hen. III., and mother 
of Edmund, sumamed Crouchback, or again of Blanch of 
Artois, second wife of Edmund Crouchback, and mother of 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. See page 46. The g^und for a 
more probable conjecture cannot be better stated than in the 
words of Hume, who, in reference to the mediation of the Pope 
between the English and French monarchs, thus writes : *' He 
brought them to agree that their union should be cemented by 
a double marriage ; that of Edward himself who was now a 
widower, with Margaret, Philip's sister, and that of the prince 
of Wales with Isabella, daughter of that monarch^." If then 
this shield was coeval with the general architecture of the 
church, which is Early Decorated, it was put up in honour of 
Queen Margaret ; if with the eastern extremity of the chancel, 
which is somewhat later, it must be attributed to Queen 
Isabella, in whose right her son Edward the Third afterwards 
laid claim to the crown of France, and accordingly (A.D. 1 337) 
quartered the arms with those of England. In confirmation of 
this latter supposition it should be remembered that Queen 
Isabella had a special connexion with these parts, which would 
make it the more proper for the Abbot and Convent of Dor- 
chester to honour her for her exalted station, at the same time 
they might deplore the failings of her personal character, for 
on the 22nd of April, 1317, King Edward the Second granted 



i Notes on Carlavcrock. 

^ In the plates following, p. 4d. no. 23. is omitted as being the same 
outline as tig. 1. 
• Sub an. 1298, from Rymer, vol. ii. p. 817. 
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to his Queen the castle and honour of Wullingford, as also the 
honour of St. Walery to hold during life"*. 
Quarterly Argent and Gules ; the second 
and third quarters fretty Or : over all a 
hend Sable". Hugh le Despencer (senior) 
was the eldest son of the celebrated Justi- 
ciary of England, in the reign of Henry HI., 
and succeeded his father in 1265, when he 
was about twenty-nine years of age. On 
the 26th of September, 1 300. he was with 
others appointed Ambassador to the Pope", which seems to 
account for his not signing the letter of the Baron in Feb. 1 301 . 
In the year 1313, upon the death of Piers de Gaveston, the 
barony of St. Walery was granted by £dward the Second to 
Hugh Despencer, senior, who accordingly obtained a charter 
for the manor and park of Beckley, to be held upon the same 
services as Edmund £^rl of Cornwall had performed for them p. 
Hugh Despencer, in consequence of the affection of Edward 
the Second for his eldest son, of the same name, was, in the 
fifteenth year of that monarch's reign, the 10th of May, 1322, 
created Ear] of Winchester, but soon afterwards fell a victim 
to the mad ambition of his son. Upon Prince Edward's 
arrival at Bristol, of which place the Earl of Winchester was 
governor, the garrison rebelled against his authority, and he 
was brought before the Prince, who instantly condemned him 
to be drawn, beheaded, and afterwards hanged on a gibbet. 
This sentence was executed in the sight of the King, as well as 
of the Earl's own son, on the 9th of October, 1 326, he being 
then nearly ninety years old. Hugh le Despencer the younger, 
who bore the above arms, with a label, was executed a few 
weeks after his father, and left issue by Eleanor, daughter and 
co-heir to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, the King's 
niece, two sons, Hugh, who died without issue, and Edward, 
both of whom were summoned to parliament. Thomas Lord 
Despencer, son of the said Edward, obtained a reversal of the 



"* Bp. Kennett's Par. Ant, sub »nno. The above arms having been 
assuined by the Kings of England, were changed by King Charles the 
Sixth of France from sem^e to three fleurs-de-lis, but these again were 
assumed by King Henry the Fifh of England, and continued to be 
borne by his successors till the union with Ireland in 1801. 

" Potm of Carl, lloU of Edward II. 

• Fcedera N. E., vol. i. p. 922. 

' Kennett, sub anno. 
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attainder of his grandfather, and of the Earl of Winchester in 
1397, in which year he was created Earl of Gloucester^!. 

Azure, three hamacles Or ; on a chief Er- *7 <*.•»*» <;«««•. 
mine a demi-lion rampant Gules. This, being 1^ 'j ^J!^X t 
one of the most perfect coats now remain- \ ^ ^^ w j 4 
ing in Dorchester church, has been already \ ,^ffj\ 
noticed, but is again introduced in this >^^^//H///^ 
place for the sake of adding a few particu- Vc''^' *; 
lars respecting the coat itself, and the per- 
son by whom it was borne. The lines which 
in the plate following, page 45, appear down the middle of the 
shield would be better omitted, as in the annexed engraving, 
because they only indicate the leading of the glass which is not 
shewn in any other instance. In the original, the Ermine spots 
have disappeared from the chief, but they are distinctly 
marked in the manuscript of Lee. The barnacles' have been 
carefully copied from the glass; the lines which cross each 
other diagonally in the centre, will be also found represented 
in a coat of " Grenville," in St. Stephen's chapel, Westminster. 
In the Roll of Hen. III., A.D. 1240 — 1245, are these blazons. 

Simon de Genevill, noir, a trois breys* d'or, au cheif 
d'argent ung demi lion de goules. 

Geffrey de Genevile, d'azure, a trois breys d'or, au cheif 
d'ermyne ung demy lion de goules. 

Although Gefirey Genevile, Lord of Trim and Meth, in Ire- 
land, was closely connected in various ways with the De Lacys 
and De Burghs, Earls of Ulster, and is sometimes called by 
that title*, it is not qmte dear that it properly belonged to him. 

* Notes on Carlaverock. 

' These were placed on the noses of horses to make them quiet, while 
undergoing any operation for the improvement either of their health or 
appearance, a purpose answered in modem days by a much less picturesque 
instrument cidled '' the twitch." Barnacles were therefore most appro- 
priate devices in the ages of " Chevalerie*' when the " Chevalier" was 
often obliged to be his own grooraC and farrier, but at all times carefully 
superintended the management of the steed who shared his exploits, and 
upon whose condition and courage so much depended, both in the field 
and the tournament See Holmes's *^ Academy of Armory," bk. iiL c. 7. 

* Breys are barnacles for a horse's nose. Cotgrave quoted by Sir N. 
H. Nicolas in notes to his edition of the Roll. London, Pickering, 1829. 

^ In a manuscript in Sir William Dugdale'sown handwriting preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum, and supposed to contain some of his collec- 
tions for the Baronage, is the following, with the above arms, fig. 27» 
painted in the margin, 

Temp. E. I. 
*' Geflfery Genevill Earle of Ulster, Lo. of Methe and Midden maried 
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In the annals of Ireland from an ancient manuscript at the 
end of the Magna Britannia, are the following particulars 
relating to this individual : — 

A.D. 1240, Walter de Lacy Lord of Meth, died this year in 
England, leaving two daughters to inherit ; of whom the first 
was married to Lord Theobald de Verdon, and the second to 
Geffirey de Genevile. 

A.D. 1273. The Lord Geflrey de Genevile returned from 
the Holy Land and was made Justiciary of Ireland. 

A.D. 1276. Robert de Clifford was made Justiciary of 
Ireland upon the surrender of Gefirey de Genevile. 

A.D. 1302. Maud Lacy the wife of Lord Geffrey de Gene- 
vile died. 

A.D. 1308. This year on the Eve of SS. Simon and Jude, 
the Lord Roger de Mortimer and his lady, the right heir of 
Meth, the daughter of the Lord Peter, son of the Lord Geffrey 
Genevile, arrived in Ireland. As soon as they landed they took 
possession of Meth. the Lord Gefirey Genevile giving it to 
them and entering himself in the Order of the Friars predicant 
at Trim, the morrow after S. Edward the Archbishop's day. 

A.D. 1314. The Lord Geffrey de Genevile, a friar, died the 
12th of the kalends of November; and was buried with his 
own order of friars predicant of Trim : he was also Lord of 
the Liberty of Meth. 

Checqu^, Or and Azure, a fess Gules". 
Robert de Clifford, eldest son of Roger de 
Clifford, who was slain A.D. 1 280, in Wales, 
succeeded his grandfather A.D. 1286, being 
then twelve years of age. The Poet of 
Carlaverock thus sums up his merits. " If 
I were a young maiden, I would give him 
my heart and person, so gpreat is his fame." 



m, Jjef4aiAtrd.*t 




Maude, daughter and coheire of Gilbert Lacye Lo. of Methe and Middin 
in Ireland and £. of Ulster, was in her right Earle of Ulster, whose 
daughter and heire called Joane was maried to Roger Mortimer £. of 
March. He likewise had issue John that had issue John a Fryer in a 
monastery which he built at Trim, and Maude maried to William Brughe 
in her right Earle of Ulster." MS. Dugdale, No. 41. p. 44. See also page 
25 of the same MS. 

This account does not appear in the Baronage, probably because not 
sufficiently authenticated. See Dugd. Bar., vol. i., and Buiks's Extinct 
Peerage, toL i. 

• Poem of Carlaverock, the seal of this Baron, A.D. 1301, and Roll of 
Edw. II. 
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He was appointed governor of the castle of Carlaverock on its 
surrender, and his hanner was planted on its battlements 
together with those of the King, the Earl of Hereford as 
Constable, and John Lord Segrave as supplying the place of 
the Earl Marshal on that occasion. Robert de Clifford was 
present with Ayroer de Valence and other nobles at the death- 
bed of Edward the First, and received the dying monarch's in- 
junctions to prevent the return of Piers de Gaveston. On the 
31st of January 1308, he was constituted Earl Marshal, and 
the 25th of June 1314, fell in the battle of Bannockbum at 
the age of forty-five. His eldest son Roger, then fifteen years 
old, departed this life A.D. 1337. without issue, but from his 
second son Robert descended the baronial line of Clifford, 
which in the reign of Henry the Eighth was elevated to the 
Earldom of Cumberland^. 

Argent, a lion rampant Sable, quartering , — \. - - -. 
Gules, a castle triple towered Or. There is \ -^nJ^ Tf 
unhappily as much reason for noticing this \ ^\/ ^^^ 



shield among those which have been de- \ ~^ ^^ 
stroyed as among those which are now re- 
maining. The corresponding coat in the 
south-east window of the Chancel has lost 
the first and fourth quarters, and among some fragments of 
painted glass belonging to Dorchester Church which have been 
carefully preserved with a view to their being if possible re- 
placed, are two quarters containing gold coloured castles, pre- 
cisely similar in outline to the above, (which were traced from the 
originals,) on a ground of ruby glass, but without any remains 
of the lions. There is no question that the annexed engraving 
is a correct representation as regards the relative position of 
the lions and castles in the coat which was existing A.D. 1574 
and 1657, because it is so drawn by Lee^, and blazoned as 
above by Anthony k Wood^. It must however be acknow- 
ledged that this differs from the cotemporary seals of Queen 
Eleanor, where the castles occupy the first and fourth quar- 
ters ' ; the lions the second and third ; thus affording one of 
the best instances of canting or punning arms for Castile and 
Leon, while those of Dorchester church, which precisely cor- 

' Notes on Carlaverock. 

» Wood's M.S. in Ashin. Mua. D. 14. 

y Ibid. £. I. 

' See Sand ford's Genealogical Hist. 
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respond to those attributed to the King of Spain '^ during the 
same period, would more readily suggest the appellation Leon 
and Castile. 

Or, six torteaux with a label of three 
points Azure. The connexion of the family 
of Plecy, Plasey, Plessis or Plessets with 
this neighbourhood, from A.D. 1240 to 
the year 1350, can be very clearly made 
out, as may be seen by a reference to the 
Historical Notices of Kidlington, in the 
Deanery of Woodstock^, but the annexed coat has been as^ 
signed to John le Plecy only as a conjecture, formed from an 
early drawing, which however appears hardly consistent with 
the following cotemporary blazons. "Sire John de Plessis, 
d'argent ove six faux (i.e. voided) rondeletts de goules." Roll 
of Hen. III. A.D. 1240 — 5. *'• Oxsenfordeshire, Sire Hue de 
Plecy, de argent, a vj rouwels de goulea. Sire Johan de 
Plecy, meisme les armes, a un label de Azure." Roll of 
Edw. II. 1308 — 1314. " Monsire de Plessis, port d'argent, a 
yj annuletts gules." Roll of Edw. III. 1337—1350. Mr. 
Winchell, in the year 1622, seems to have considered the 
above coat as belonging to Courtney, £^1 of Devon, whose 
ftunily were closely connected with the neighbourhood of Dor- 
chester in early times by possessions at Nuneham Courtney 
and elsewhere, but who bore only three torteaux. " Sire Hue 
de Courteny de or, a iij rondeus de goules, e un label de azure.*' 
Roll of Edw. II. <^ 

Or, a fess and in chief two mullets (of 
six points) Gules. " (f9x0enforDe$cf){re. Sire 
Miles de Hastynges, de or, a une fesse de 
goules, en le chef ij moles de goules." 
Roll of Edw. II. In the Visitation of Ox- 
fordshire, A.D. 1574, is mentioned a Sir 
Myles Hastings, of Delesforde, Worcester- 

* ** Roi de Espayne" Archives of Queen's Coll. M.S. K. 18. p. 349. 

i> Guide to Archit. Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford, Part II. 
pp. 67, 68. 

^ This blazon corresponds exactly with a coat (c. 1400) remaining in 
a south window of the Chancel of Wodesdon or Waddesdon church 
Rucks, where the Courtncys had lands as early as the time of King 
Richard the First. See Par. Ant., sub an. 1 193. 
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shire, from whom descended Sir Eklward 
Hastings of Elford, Oxon, but the arms 
of the latter are stated to be. Or a maunch 
Gules, a crescent Sable for difference^. 

Or, two bars and in chief three cinque- 
foils Gules. A coat similar to this with the 
field Argent seems to appertain to Stokeyth 
or Stockwithe. 

Argent, a cross Azure, fretty Or. "SRare- 
foft$(cbfrr. Sire Robert de Verdun, de Ar- 
gent, a une crois de Azure, frette de Or." 
Roll of Edw. II. Sir Theobald de Verdon, 
Lord of the Manor of Heth or Heath, Oxon., 
who on the 3rd of Feb. 1315, wedded to his 
second wife Elizabeth de Burgh, sister of tlie 
last Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
grand-daughter of King Edward the First^ 
appears from the same Roll to have borne 
Or fretty Gules. 

Gules, a bend Ermine between six be- 
zants : name, Cought or Cowght. Glover's 
Ordinary ^ It is also found attributed to 
Sir Armovne Couo^hte. 

Or, three Chevronels Gules «. Gilbert 
sumamed the Red during the lifetime of his 
father.EarlRichard,A.D.1253,(47Hen.III.,) 
espoused Alice daughter to Guy Earl of 
Angoulesme, then of very tender years, and 
niece to the King, who gave her five thou- 
sand marks portion. He came of age, 
A.D. 1263, the year after his father's de- 
cease, and sided shortly afterwards with 
Simon Montfort, E^l of Leicester, but at Lewes, in Sussex, 



M. 




«B. DcChra- 




^ The Topographer, vol. t. p. 33. 

• Bp. Kennett, sub ann. 1315. 

' In Berry's Encycl. of Heraldry. 

ff Rolls of Hen. III. and Edw. II. This coat is still to be seen in the 
painted glass of a trefoil-headed lancet window of the Church at Stanton 
St John, which is prohahly to be accounted for by the connexion men- 
tioned below of the three daughters of Gilbert the Red with this neigh- 
bourhood. See Guide to Arch. Antiquities, Deanery of Cuddesden. 
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being refused the custody of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, (fig. 5.) 
the chief of the prisoners he had taken in the battle, he was so 
offended that he contrived, with Roger de Mortimer, who had 
always stood firm to the royal party, the escape of Prince 
Edward. He was afterwards divorced from Alice, to whom, in 
consideration of her noble birth, he granted certain manors for 
her life, and married Joan of Acres ^, second daughter of King 
Edward the First (by Eleanor of Castile), who being eighteen 
years of age, became his bride at Westminster, on the 2nd of 
May, A.D. 1290. 

In place of dower the King regranted the manors and 
castles which he had lately seized, upon the refusal of this 
Earl to accompany him to the help of Guy, Earl of Flanders, 
against the King of France ^ Among these possessions were 
the manors of Brickhill, Stukeley, Marlow, Bucks; Stamford, 
Berks; Caversham, Oxan. This Earl Gilbert died the 7th of 
Dec. 1295, and was buried in the Priory of Tewkesbury beside 
his fiftther, leaving his wife a widow, and also issue by her, 
a son named Gilbert, then in his fifth year^, and three daughters, 
who aU became closely connected with these parts. Elianor, 
the eldest daughter, was afterwards married to Hugh le De- 
spenser the younger. Margaret the second daughter was 
married first to Piers de Gaveston, who, A.D. 1308, received 
from King Edward the Second a grant in fee of the whole 
earldom of Cornwall, the honor of St. Walerie, with Beckley* 
the capital manor, and all other members, the town and honor 
of Wallingford, with the manors of Watlington and Bensing- 
ton. and all other lands which Edmund Earl of Cornwall (see 
page 48.) held at the time of his death ^. The second husband 
of Margaret de Clare was Hugh de Audley, lord of the manor 
of Stratton Audley, near Bicester, who, in the llth Ed. III., 
was created Earl of Gloucester. Elisabeth, the third daughter 
of Gilbert the Red, was married three several times, first to John 
de Burgh, son of Richard Earl of Ulster ; secondly, to Theobald 
de Verdon, Lord of Heth, Oxon. ; thirdly, to Sir Roger Damory 

^ So called because bom at Acres or Aeon, formerly Ptolemais in the 
Holy Luid. 

' Sandford's Genealogical Hist 

i AD. 1291. ** Gilbert de Clare, son of Gilbert and the Lady Joan de 
Aeon, was bom on the llth of May betimes in the morning." — Annals of 
Ireland, Camden's Britannia. ^ Par. Ant., sub anno. 
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of Blechingdon (uncle to Sir Richard Damory, lord of Back* 
nell), who upon the marriage had a grant from her uncle. King 
Edward II., A.D. 1319, of the manor of Holton, Oxon^ 

Within two years after the death of her first husband, Gil- 
bert the Red, Joan of Acres " matched herself to a plain es- 
quire called Ralph de Monthermer, clandestinely without the 
King her father's knowledge, whom afterwards she sent to her 
father, to receive the honour of knighthood. But when the 
King understood that she had so debased herself in marrying 
so meanly, being highly incensed, he caused all her castles and 
lands to be seized on, and sent her husband Monthermer to 
strait imprisonment in the castle of Bristol. Nevertheless, at 
length, through the mediation of that great prelate Anthony 
Beke, then Bishop of Durham, a reconciliation was made™." 
Ralph Monthermer, accordingly, had livery of the lands of the 
Earldom of Gloucester, and at the siege of Carlaverock, though 
" vested in his own ensigns," bore on his banner the arms of 
Clare °. These temporary honours and possessions, on the 
decease of the Countess Joan in 1307, he surrendered to Gfl- 
bert de Clare, the son before mentioned, who fell in the battle 
of Bannockbum on the 24th June, 1314. Maud (de Burgh,) 
widow of this last Gilbert de Clare, among other lands, had 
assigned for her dowry the manor of Caversham, with certain 
lands in Burford, Nether Orton, and Heyford at the Bridge, 
together with the hundred of Chadlington, Oxon ; Stanford, 
Berks ; Great Marlow, Bucks, There being no issue, the great 
inheritance of Gilbert de Clare was shared among his three 
sisters, Eleanor, Margaret, and EHisabeth®. 

Barry, Or and Azure, a chief paly, the 
comers gyronny; an inescutcheon Ar- 
gent. Roger Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, 
Herefordshire, who succeeded his father 
Ralph 31 Hen. III., for his loyalty and 
faithful services at the battle of Evesham 
and elsewhere, had, on the 27th Oct. 49 
Hen. III., a grant of the whole Earldom 

* Sandford's Geneal. Hist, and Bp. Kennett See also Historical No- 
tices of Holton and List of Rectors, Guide to Archit Antiq., part IH. 
" Sir William Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i. p. 215. 
n Notes on Carlaverock. " Dugd. Bar., vol. i. p. 217. 
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and honor of Oxford, and all other lands of Robert de Vere 
then Earl of Oxford (except the manor of Flete), at that time 
forfeited for taking part with Montfort Earl of Leicester. 
This loyal and disting^shed Baron departed this life the 10th 
Edw. I., and was buried in the abbey of Wigmore, to which his 
family were great benefactors, and was succeeded by his son 
Edmund, who being mortally wounded in a battle with the 
Welsh at Buelt, and dying of his hurts in Wigmore castle, 
was also buried in the same abbey. His widow Margaret, 
daughter of Sir William de Fendles, a Spaniard, and kinswo- 
man to Queen Eleanor, among other large possessions allot- 
ted for her dowry, had the third part of the manor in Crendon, 
in com. BucksP. The wardship of his eldest son Roger, at 
this time (A.D. 1303.) sixteen years old, was assigned to Piers 
de Gaveston. This Roger Mortimer shortly afterwards took 
to wife Joan the daughter of Peter de GeneviU, son of Geffrey 
de Genevill {^g. 27), Lord of Trim in Ireland. In the 10th 
Edw. II. he was made Justiciary of Ireland. About the year 
1319, in aid of Sir John de Cherleton, (fig. 8,) Knight, (Lord 
Powis in right of Hawyse his wife,) he armed himself and his 
followers against Griffin, uncle to Hawyse, who had invaded 
Powys' land and done excessive spoil there, and after much 
toil and trouble compelled Griffin to submit, whereupon the 
said John and Hawyse did peaceably enjoy that territory 4. 
He was afterwards created Earl of March, but in the 4th of 
Edw. III., on the eve of St. Andrew, A.D. 1330, this great and 
unhappy man was hanged at the common gallows called the 
EHms, near Smithfield, in London; upon whose fall several 
persons were restored to their lands, and released of those for- 
feitures imposed on them by that Earl; among others. Sir 
Eubulo le Strange and Alice his wife had lands restored to 
them at Bicester, Middleton, Oxon, and elsewhere, to the 
value of 1 200 marks'. 

The arms of Mortimer, a famOy whose honours suffered as it 
were an eclipse by the disgraceful end of the first Earl of 
March, but afterwards shone forth with wonted splendour, are 



p Bp. Kennett, sub an. 1303, and Dugd. Bar., vol. i. p. 143. b. 

4 Dugd. Bar., toI. i. p. 145. 

' Bp. Kennett, Par. Ant., vol. ii. p . 20. 
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the last of those which are tricked in the note book of Lee, 
from the windows of Dorchester Church*. Before passing from 
these interesting memorials of the English nobility in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to a consideration of the 
arms on the monuments, it will be proper to mention the re- 
lation which Dorchester bears to two members of the aris- 
tocracy in the present day. 

The lordship of the hundred and manor of Dorchester, toge- 
ther with the principal part of the property in Dorchester, 
Overy, Drayton, and Burcot, are now possessed by the Right 
Honourable Montagu Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, Baron Nor- 
reys, of Rycote, co. Oxford, High Steward of Abingdon, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Berkshire, D.C.L. The manor of Dor- 
chester was granted by letters patent of Queen Elizabeth to 
his lordship's ancestor. Sir Henry Norreys, Knight, Lord 
Norreys, who married Margerie, daughter of John Lord 
Williams, of Thame^. The illustrious house of Bertie has at 
different periods formed alliances with several of the £smi- 
lies whose arms are engraved in the plates which follow 
page 45, and numbers among its achievements the arms of 
Earls Warren (7), Bigod (10), Vere (11), and Fitz Alan, 
originally D'Aubigny (13)". 

The present Lord Dorchester, Guy Carleton, Baron of 

* Of the anns belonging to the windows of Dorchester Church, the fol- 
lowing numbers (see plates at page 45) coincide with banners home at 
the Siege of CarlaTerock in June, A.D. 1300. 1. The Royal arms of 
England. 2. The Heir apparent. 8. Grey of Rotherfield, who, howcTer, 
on that occasion bore the bend engrailed. 6. Thomas Earl of Lancaster. 
7. Warren. IS. FiU Alan. 14. Bohun. 18. Bardol£ 19. SegraTe. 
21. Valence. 22. Walter Beauehamp. 26. Despencer. 28. Hugh de 
Vere. 29. Clifibid. 80. Tree. 32. Tony. 33. Hastings. 34. Latymer. 
35. Fitz Walter. 88. St John. 45. Sir John Beauehamp of Somerset, 
who bore the same arms as those attributed to Hugh de Ferrers in the 
roll of Hen. IIL It should be mentioned, that in the window this coat 
is similar in outline to fig. 37. 48. De Clare, borne by Ralph de Mont- 
hermer. The names of aJl the above Barons appear attached to the letter 
to the Pope in Feb. 1301, except Orey and Despencer, Ralph Monthermer 
signing himself Earl of Gloucester and Hertford. This document has 
also among its numerous signatures those of Roger Bigod, Earl of Nor- 
folk, Marshal of England ; and Edmund Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. 

> Proceedings in Chancery, Q. Elizabeth, toL ii. p. 255 ; Dugd. Bar., 
2. p. 404. 

■ See Kent's Heraldry, roL ii p. 679 ; also " Fire GeneraUons of 
a Noble and Loyal House" from cotemporary and authentic sources, 
Rivington, 1845. 
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Dorchester, co. Oxford, inherits this title from Sir Guy 
Carleton, K.B., General in the army and Governor of Fort 
Charlemont, in Ireland, who was so created 21st of August, 
1786. 

The first Lord, however, who took his title from this place, 
was Dudley Carleton, second son of Anthony Carleton, Esq., 
of Baldwin Brightwell, near Dorchester, who was horn at his 
father's seat on the tenth of March, A.D. 1573. This dis- 
tinguished diplomatist, after being educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford, in April, 1605, accompanied the 
Lord Norreys into Spain. In September, 1610, he received 
the honour of knighthood from King James at Windsor, upon 
being nominated to the embassy of Venice. He was after- 
wards embassador to Holland, and on 22nd of May, 1626, 
was called up to the house of peers by the style and title of 
Baron Carleton of Imberoourt, in the county of Surrey. He 
was created Viscount Dorchester in 1628, became one of the 
principal secretaries of state to King Charles the First, de- 
parted this life 15th of February, 1631, without issue, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a massive monu- 
ment of the period was erected to his memory, and such an 
inscription as was thought suitable to his rank \ 

' Historical Preface to Letters of Sir Dudley Carleton, Knight, during 
his emhassy in Holland, firom A.D. 1615 to 1620. See also Dugd. Bar., 
ToL iL p. 453; and for the pedigree, Visitation of Oxfordshire, A.D. 
1574, given in the Topographer, vol. v«, where the name of the " second 
son" is omitted, probably because not then christened. 



ARMS BELONGING TO THE MONUMENTS OF 
DORCHESTER CHURCH. 

In describing these it will be preferable to observe a chro- 
nological order, the shields being still numbered as they stand 
in the manuscript, in order to facilitate in any case a reference 
to the originals. With regard to the cross-legged effigy, 
whose name in Leland's time was out of remembrance, no cer- 
tain information has hitherto been obtained, the arms being de- 
hced as early as A.D. 1574, but the following are hints which 
may be useful to those who may have the opportunity of pro- 
secuting the inquiry. The words of Lee are "A man in armor 
with a shelde cote in stone lying on a squer tombe with his 
fote on a lyon, it is to be thought to be Walonce with a baton." 
We may perhaps conclude from this that the required arms 
bear some general resemblance to those of Valence earl of 
Pembroke. (Fig. 21.) The figure which is very feuthfully en- 
graved (page 13.) is of the dose of Henry the Third's reign, 
or the beginning of that of Edward the First, i. e. about 1270. 
If therefore the common notion that early cross-legged figures 
represent crusaders be correct, the one in question may reason- 
ably be supposed to be intended to commemorate some fol- 
lower in the train of Richard, long of the Romans, who, A.D. 
1240, began his progress to the Holy Land from Wallingford*, 
or of Prince Edward who proceeded thither in 1270. Bishop 
Tanner gives two references^ which may perhaps help to throw 
light on the subject. Fin. Oxon. 25 Henry III. n. pro mess, et 
terns in Holoomb. Fin. Oxon. 46 Henry III. de terns in 
Milton Parva, Thomle, &c. 

These arms, two bars dancett6e and a " *"*^ 
chief, are four times repeated round the 
tomb, which Leland says is for one 
Stoner, a judge, as appeareth by his habit, 
in the reign of King Edward the Third, 
and of which Lee merely remarks, " a man 
in ston lieing upon a square tombe Stoner." 
The cotemporary blazon is, " Monsire John 

■ Thos. Wikcs, sub ann. ^ Not Mon., art. Dorchester. See also App. B. 
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de Stonor, port d*azur, une dauncelet d'or, une chief d'or^." 
Sir John Stonor, the individual represented by the effigy en- 
graved page 13, was the eldest son of Richard Stonor, of 
Stonor, by his wife, the daughter and heir of Sir John 
HarnhuU, of HamhuU, in Gloucestershire^. The particulars 
preserved in the public Records of this great man, who, 
through a long life in troublous times was engaged in inter- 
preting and enforcing the laws of England, are by no means 
scanty ; but a brief chronological outline is all that can be here 
attempted. 

A.D. 1313. Feb. 14. By a writ tested at Windsor, John 
de Stonore was summoned as one of the Justices of the Council 
to parUament at Westminster, on the third Sunday in Lent, 
18th March. 

A.D. 1315, Sept. 1. John de Stonore obtained a charter 
of free warren in the following manors in this county : Stonore, 
Pushull, Venables, Warmodecombe, Bizbrond, Bixgibwyn, 
Watlington, Watecombe, Brunnesdon®. 

A.D. 1317. John de Stonore obtained the royal license to 
exchange two messuages, a hundred acres of land and twenty 
acres of wood in Bixebrond, with the abbot and convent of 
Dorchester, for an equivalent in Pur3i;on. The fine paid on 
this occasion was twenty shillings. See Pat. p. 1. 10 £dw. II. 
m. 5. in Appendix B. 

A.D. 1322. July 14. John de Stonore was one of the 
Justices empowered to pronounce judgment and award execu- 
tion on the Mortimers. On the 31st October of the same year 
he was returned, pursuant to the commission for raising and 
arming the men at arms of the county of Bucks, between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, as a Knight, but unaccustomed to 
arms, and one of the Kmg's Justices'. 

A.D. 1323, May 15th. By a writ tested at Rothwell, John 
de Stonore is peremptorily commanded to repair to York, where 
the King intends to hold a council, with the utmost speed, 

'• Roll of Edw. III., A.D. 1837—1350, edited by Sir N. H. Nicolas. 

* These particiilan are forwarded by James Fleming, Esq., Lincoln's 
Inn, from authentic sources. 

• Cal. Rot Chartarum, No. 56. Ann. 9. Ed. II. This patent, in per- 
fect preservatioo, dated as above, is in possession of the Lord Camoys. 

» ParL Writs, Digest by Sir F. Palgrave, vol. il div. 3. p. 1464. 
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trayelling day and night. By a writ tested at Skipton in 
Craven, 2nd October of the same year, he was one of the Jus- 
tices appointed by commission of oyer and terminer; for the 
trial of persons accused of assisting in feigning miracles said to 
have been worked by the bodies of the Lancasterians hanging in 
chains at Bristol s. 

A.D. 1327. In the first year of Edward the Third, John 
de Stonore was sent down to Oxford with four other judges to 
try certain of the scholars and townsmen of Oxford, for joining 
with the townsmen of Abingdon in committing a flagrant 
outrage upon the abbey of St. Mary in the latter place**. 

A.D. 1330. After being many years one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas, he was made Chief Justice ^ 

A.D. 1354. In the 28th £dw. III. John Stonore departed 
this life, leaving John, his son and heir, aged forty years. At 
the time of his decease he held the manor of Stonore of the 
abbot of Dorchester, by the service of a penny a-year, and 
other property in the county of the Earl of Northampton^. 
In consequence probably of many pious benefactions, as well 
as out of esteem for the services he had rendered to his king 
and country during a long and active life, the abbot and 
canons of Dorchester granted him the right of sepulture in the 
choir of their church. The effigy stiU remaining there, which 
has escaped in a remarkable manner the ravages of time and 
violence during a period of five hundred years, was, strange to 
say, supposed by the learned Mr. Camden to represent "a 
Lady," but by a reference to Strutt and other authorities, the 
dress will be found to be in accordance with the legal costume 
of the day. The expression of the countenance, which corre- 
sponds in some degree to the mildness of the female character, 
and contrasts strongly with that of the warrior on the same 
page, is exactly such as might be induced by long habits of 
patient and passionless investigation in a benevolent exercise 
of his high and solemn office. By his descendants at an early 
date the arms were borne, Azure, two bars dancett^e Or : a 
chief Argent, They are so painted in the windows of Watlington 

f Pari. Writs. ^ Wood's Annals, sub an. 1327. 

> See Thomas Walsingham, p. 1-^7. 
** Inquisition in the Tower of London. 



and I^rton cburches ^. and are so borne at tlic present time bv 
the heir male of the body of the aforesaid Sir John Stonor, 
the Right Honourable Thomas Stonor, of Stonor, Baron 
CemoyB. 

" A square tombe with one in armor of « »i-- - »=.-w 
alabaster Ueiog upon yt, and Segrave his ] 
armes with a bende'." To this deHcription 
the Herald adds a drawing corresponding 
to fig. 31, but with the lion croumtd Or, 
and also the coat of which an engraving is 
annexed with the colours marked in as 
foUowB : Sable, a lion rampant Argent, 
crowned Or (Segrave) ; impaling Or, a saltire engrailed Sable 
(Bontetort). Thin description exactly tallies with that of 
Anthony k Wood, in 1657, who informs iis that the Segrave 
arms, Sable, a lion rampant Argent, crovned Or, debruieed 
with bendlet Gules, were upon the breast of the effigy, and 
repeated on the side of the tomb, together with the coat repre- 
sented in the annexed engraving on another shield. There is 
a remarkable correspondence between the arms on the breast 
of the knight, and one of the shields on the south-east window 
of the chancel ^fig. 31), both as regards the contour of the lion, 
and the narrowness of the bendlet™; but the crown distinctly 
recorded as having existed in the former, has certainly never 
been represented in the latter. In the absence of records, all 
that can be said is that the monument, judging from the archi- 
tecture and the coatmne, is of the date 1400. and from heraldic 
evidence, represents a member of the Segrave family, descended 
from a marriage between Segrave and Boutetort. A memoir of 
John Boutetort, the founder of his family, will be found at the 
end of the edition of the Poem of Carlaverock, so often quoted ; 
a descendant of the same name in the reign of Richard the 

' S« ■ Pedigree of Stoaer in [he Onfordihire Vi»iUitioD, prinleJ in 
Brit. Topog. ToL r. ; ilao account of Arms in Mr. BareDtine'i house, at 
Little Hueley, Memair of HaMley CliuTch. 

> Lcciu Wood'aMS. D. 14. 

' The tian in the engraving fig. 31. ia diawn fioni a tracing oftlie glua, 
and haa alio been copied for Ggurea H and 10, the oripnala of which 
afTarded only rude oulUnei of liona, but the bendlet allowing for the lead 
■hould only be half the width, allbouEh in one inatance Anthony * Wo«d 
call* il a "bend." 
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Second, took to wife Maad, daughter of John, Lord Grey of 
Rotherfield*^. 

Among the aims on the monuments of Dorchester Church, 
A.D. 1574, is a coat frequently repeated which occasioned 
much perplexity to Anthony k Wood and others, hut which is 
undoubtedly that of "Sir Hugh Segrave. de com. Oxon^" 
It is engraved below in the second and third quarters of fig. 57. 
and may be thus blazoned. Ermine, two bars ; in chief a demi- 
lion rampant. Gules. 

Numbers 53, 54, and 55 in the manuscript, are somewhat 
obscure, but they are certainly connected in some way with Sir 
Hugh Segrave, and probably also with the Segrave of the 
alabaster monument. 

53, two bars ; in chief a demi-hon (Segrave) impaUng Or, 
three roses (HamhuU ?). 

54, two bars ; in chief a demi-lion, ^var/mii^ abend between 
six cross crosslets fitch^ (Drayton ?). 

55, Azure six lions rampant ; on a can- 
on Or, a mullet (Kyrkeby ?). 

There is everv reason to believe that this 
monument was for Gilbert Segrave, because 
Leland in 1542 writes, " at the bed of thes 
Draitons one Gilbert Segrave," see page 
104, and Lee in 1574, after drawing the 
above three shields, which were all " on a 
gravestone defased," prefaces his drawings of the Drayton arms 
with the remark " under this on another stoneP." 

' Dugd. Bar., vol. ii. p. 46. Skelton mentions a grant of free warren 
at Newington, near Dorchester, 28 £d. I., to Nicholas Lord Segrave, but 
gives no authority. As Sir William Dugdale does not mention such a 
grant, and Newington is not enamerated among the possessions of 
Nicholas Lord Segrave, Esch. 15 £d. II., it is presumed tnat this state- 
ment is erroneously founded on a grant of free warren at North Newington, 
Oxon., (near Banbury,) in the same year to his elder brother John de 
Segrave. The witnesses of this latter document are the Venerable 
Father Anthony, Bishop of Durham ; John de Warren, Earl of Surrey ; 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln ; Thomas Earl of Lancaster ; John de 
St. John ; Robert Fitz Walter ; Robert Fitz Roger; William le Latimer; 
Walter de Teye, &c Rot Chart 28 Ed. I. No. 41. 

« Glover, MSS. in Archives of Queen's College, K. 18, p. 172. 

In Rymer's Foedera N. £. vol. ii. part 8, page 1046, Sir Hugh Segrave 
is mentioned as a commissioner with Gilbert Wace and others, for array- 
ing the men at arms in the county of Berks, for the defence of the king- 
dom, A.D. 1376. 

P Figure '35, and the impnlement of No. 53, appear to be the same with 




The Drayton arms were Azure, a bend 
between mx cross crosslets fitch^ Ori; 
crest, a Saracen'a head, and with these were 
qnartered by more than one of the femily, 
the coat of Sir Hugh Segrave, de com. 
Oxon. It would therefore appear that 
about the close of the fourteenth century, 
one of the Draytons married an heireaa of 
the Segraves, the two families being already 
allied (No. 54) by marriage in a previous 



The monument of which Gough'a description is given page 

30, can be very clearly made opt. It is, says Lee, for " John 

Diayton and Isabell his wyff." The arms, fig. 57, were 

repeated at the comers, and the Saracen's head, which Lee 

places above the shield and calls " the crest," has been copied 

from a rubbing of the tilting helmet of which it forms the 

ornament. Between John and Isabella Drayton were the 

same arms with an impalement, which if known, would of 

course supply the name of the lady before marriage, but the 

accounts vary as to the field', and we can only collect that it 

bad on a chief three bezants. Anthony a Wood has preserved 

an inscription belonging to this monument, which if there was 

not more room than b now left between the steps of the altar 

and the feet of the figures, was probably arranged so that the 

pentameter should be read in a line with the hexameter, thus, 

VinlMI llinlli tnSctiMBrsaU Jitinsii BluititiUciIisciiMM tsBdisils: 

ffU(i|il(tktin(gi, ruiultn«MnlMttllia. (tonlMt* Kri3>' >»cni>sia >kI(b. 

i>lln ml nIrtTlB. ttnli, (!■»>■ id (rmu, Onnlku ituilU. aaiuVta bIktIs. 

«. wn- iB. giilns, |li sr* (i> cisnlsu • im. XU *"l* >im ttcllll II cmcin : 

rttiiBIn OciitiU ouiata luunw ilu vitin. gnni jiuttis, gmo, liUlt |ils 

t*o of the qiuTteiingi of Henry Stoner, at Sloner, s> givpn in the 
Vitiuuon of Oirordihin, A.D. 1ST4, to whieh the Dam« Hanihull Bud 
Kirkby tit Ibcre respectively SMigned is aboye suggeited. 

1 See GloTCr's Ordinnty in Berty's Encyclapsdia. 

' In (he Sepulchr«I Men, it i< blazoned Chequie, in chief three Ton- 
dekui : by Wood, who followi Lee, ATgent, on s chief three bezaats ; by 
Mr. Winchell, Or, on a chief three beianls. It is not improbahle among 
Ihese Tuious accounts of a cost defaced, eieo at that early period, that it 
was intended fat Or, fiettte Sable, on a chief of the second three bezants, 
Ihe aims of St. Amind, Lord of Beciiley, Oion., and other neigbbouring 
possestioni, at Ihe close of the fourteenth and iKginning of the lifteeatli 
century, of mliosc family see Bp. KennMl- 

■ Wood gives parrlim and ronmiKFiiu witli strong marki of duubl: tlie 
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There is therefore every reason to believe that the mutilated 
monament of a knight and lady, in the south aisle of the chancel, 
is intended to represent Sir John Drayton who " fell to ashes** 
3 Oct. A.D. 141 1, and his wife VT Isabella. The letters 
on the chape of the sword are cer- /&-^^ tainly not the initials 
of the wearer, as the account of ^;;^ Ty) Gough would seem to 
suggest, but a monogram of the'^'^JT first ^^^ last letters of 
our Saviour's name. The sacred monogram IHC and IHS, is 
so commonly found in this position, that it is unnecessary to 
specify instances^ ; and a more abbreviated form than usual is 
quite in keeping with the extremely artificial character of the 
monument and inscription^. The defaced slab lying on the 
right of these figures, represented another member of the same 
family, as appears by the arms at the comers similar to those 
in the annexed engraving (fig. 57), and the cavity which shews 
that the tilting helmet on which the head of this knight rested, 
was also surmounted by the Drayton crest, a Saracen's head'. 
This probably represents Richard Drayton, Esq., who succeeded 
Sir John Drayton, and about the middle of the fifteenth century 

line in which the latter word occurs evidently contains the date, and, if the 
above conjecture be correct, is thus to be translated. Hundreds above a 
thousand take four, twice seven, crush three, L e. MCCCCXI. The 
figure was, from a comparison with other brasses, assigned (page 30) to 
the time of Hen. VI., who began his reign A.D. 14'22, but it may very 
well be of a somewhat earlier date, considering that most of the character- 
istics of the costume, particularly the close pointed helmet and collar of 
SS, came into fashion at the close of the fourteenth century. See 
Bloxam's Monumental Architecture. 

^ See Stothard's Monumental Effigies, Gough, &c. The ancient prac- 
tice of placing the monogram on the scabbard, and of studiously forming 
the hilt into a cross, were intended as a profession that the wearer trusted 
not to his own arm for victory, and also served to remind him that his 
sword should never be unsheathed except in a righteous cause. 

B It is remarkable that notwithstanding Jrnu Chrutus is always written 
THS XPS in Latin MSS., yet Greek MSS. (of which one would imagine 
the other to be an imitation) retain only the first and last letters of those 

words, thus IS XS. Casley's Cat. of MSS. in the King's Library, 
Pref. zxiiL quoted in a paper on the Monogram, by C. C. S. 

' After the arms 53, 54, 55, on the gravestone of Gilbert Segrave, of 
which however no traces have yet been discovered to be now remaining in 
Dorchester Church, Lee gives a drawing which clearly applies to the more 
defaced of the Drayton monuments (56), a bend between six cross cross- 
lets; quartering two bars; in chief a demi-lion, with this description, 
" On another gravestone defascd, but the crest the Saracen's bed as bt/ore, 
under this on another stone." It must not be concluded from this that 
Gilbert Segrave bore the Saracen's head for a crest, but the expression at 
hcfcTt refers to the Saracen's head in Drayton Church, the heraldic account 
of which umnediatcly precedes that of Dorchester. 
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was a special benefactor to Dorchester bridge, and whose 
arms, together with those of Sir Hugh Segrave^, de com. Oxon., 
were placed on the cross at the foot of it, on separate shields. 
This family appear to have taken their name from the neigh- 
bouring village of Drayton which belonged to Dorchester 
Abbey, and their arms precisely similar to the above, fig. 57, 
were to be seen in Drayton Church, A.D. 1574*. As no 
traces of a third male figure of Drayton are now visible in 
Dorchester Church, it is just possible that Leland by " 3 of 
the Draitons" meant John, Isabella, Richard, and added 
" Gentilmen" merely to denote their rank, without thinking it 
necessary to specify that one of the figures represented a lady. 
This supposition is confirmed by the accounts of later anti- 
quaries. The statement of the worthy rector of Haseley in 
1542 (see p. 103) to the effect that "Master Barentine (his 
parishioner) hath part of these Draitons' lands" is confirmed 
by the occurrence of the Drayton arms together with those 
of Sir Hugh Segrave and Stonor", at "Litle Haseley, wher 
Master Barentine hath a right fair mansion place, and roar- 
velus fair walkes^." 

Cotemporary with Sir John Drayton was Sir Gilbert Wace, 
Sherifi^ for Oxon and Berks 46 and 49 Edw. HI., and again 
3 and 9 Ric. 11.^ His family possessed lands at Ewelme as 
early as the reign of Henry III.<^ His monument, of which 
Leland remarks, " Before the quier door a gentilman caullid 
Ways," has been bereft of every portion of brass, but the inden- 
tations on the stone still shew that the ornamented canopy 
bore the resemblance to those of the Drayton monuments, 
which might be expected from the coincidence of date. No 
certain account can be given of the arms because they appear 
to have been defaced before A.D. 1574*, but the following ex- 
tract from his will is interesting, as shewing a special con*« 

y Lee, in Wood's MS. D. 14, number* 68 and 69. 

• Lee, D. 14. 

* See account of " Arms formerly in the windows of the manor-house 
of Little Uaseley, Delafield's MSS./' quoted in Mr. Weare's Memoir of 
Great Haseley Church. 

^ Lei. Itin., vol. ii. p. 8. 

•^ Fuller's Worthies. 

«* Testo de Nevill. 

*^ No arms are given in D. 14. 
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nexion with the abbot and canons of Dorchester, so as to 
account for his having the privilege of sepulture in the choir of 
their church, and also as fixing the date of his decease. 

In Dei nomine Amen. In crastino Sancti Martini Con- 
fessoris anno domini miUesimo ccccvii"'^'. Gilbertus Wace miles 
Condo testamentnm meum in hunc modum etc. Item volo 
quod advocacio sen jus patronatus Ecclesie de Chakynden cum 
omnibus suis juribus et pertinenciis universis per executores 
vendantur et quod pecunia inde recepta inveniatur unus ca- 
pellanus pro anima mea et animabus parentum meorum cele- 
braturus durante pecunia predicta in loco per abbatem Dorka- 
cestrensem qui pro tempore fuerit limitando. Item etc. 

Dat. per copiam per Registrum Lincoln'. 

Sir Gilbert Wace survived the making of this will (in No- 
vember 1407) a few months, but no notice of him occurs later 
than May, 1408, the ninth year of King Henry IV. « 

" On a flat stone with two pictures, William 
Yonge and Alicia his wyff, which died the 
15th of May, 1430^." This coat is thus 
blazoned by Anthony k. Wood, "Lozengie 
Argent and Vert, on a chevron, Gules, 3 
bezants, on a chief Gules, a Goat's head 
erased between 2 cinquefoils Or ; impaling 
(1), Or, on a chevron between 3 chough's 
Gules, a crescent Or ; (2.) Azure 3 hatchets Or." These arms 
were also borne by Dr. John Young, who drew his first breath 
at Newton LongviUe, Bucks, became Warden of New College, 
Oxford, was made titular bishop of Calipolis in Thrace by his 
friend Cardinal Wolsey, and departed this life A.D. 1526. 

' This extract has been kindly communicated by Sir Thomas Digby 
Aubrey, Bart, from the Borstall Chartulary, from which source Anthony 
A Wood obtained his information when it was in the possession of the Lady 
Penelope Dynham, of BorstaU, and to which Bishop Tanner refers in 
these words, ** Vide Cartas quamplurimas ad banc abbatiam (sc Dor- 
chester) spectantes in registro dominorum de Borstall, penes dominum 
Johannem Aubrey, de eadem Barouettum, 1695.*' Almost ereiy thing 
of g^eral interest in the Bor&tall Chartulary is piinted or epitomized in 
the Parochial Antiquities of Bp. Kennet, and the notices relating to Dor- 
chester have been introduced into the present memoir. 

S In the quotation from Anthony 4 Wood page 80, the two figures 
which make up this number have accidentally been transposed in the 
course of printing. 

k Lee in Wood's MS., D. 14. 
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His brass effigy, habited in episcopal vestments, is still to be 
seen in the ante-chapel at New College, but his arms do not 
appear on the monument ^ 

The next important memorandum in the note book of the 
Portcullis pursuivant of 1574 is one which has already been 
partly noticed. "Sir John Delabare, byshop of St. Davis, and 
Richard Drayton, Esq., speceall benefactors of the brydge^." 
This information was obtained from a brass-plate fastened to 
the cross which stood close by the bridge, as we learn from 
Bishop Godwin, who read the same inscription when a young 
man at Oxford^ By reference to Pat. 5. Ric. II., p. 1, m. 5. 
in Appendix B, it will be perceived that this bridge had fallen 
into so dangerous a state of dilapidation in the time of Richard 
the Second, that no parties being liable for the repairs, certain 
tolls were granted for three years. In the course of half a 
century after the termination of this royal grant, the bridge 
being again in a decayed state. Bishop De la Bere and Richard 
Drayton, Esq. were public-spirited enough to take upon them- 
selves the chief burden of the repair. The Bishop of St. 
David's appears to have been attached to Dorchester as his 
native place, and to have resided there when not obliged by 
his important duties to be elsewhere. The surname occurs 
connected with Dorchester as early as the reign of Edward the 
First™. At the beginning of the fourteenth century Sir Richard 
de la Bere was lord of Headington, Oxon'^, and sheriff for the 
county®. Delabere House, near Pangboume, Berks, is said to 
be so called after an ancient family who came from Dorchester. 
John de la Bere was Lord Almoner to King Henry the Sixth, 
appointed Dean of Wells by Pope Eugenius, and at length 
consecrated Bishop* of St. David's 13th November, 1447. 
Ten years after his consecration he was excused from attend- 



' Wood's MS., £. I. ; see also Athens. Oxon. 

^ Wood's MS., D. 14. This bridge was built in the reign of Edward 
the Third and taken down AD. 1815, when its place was supplied by the 
present one. An engraving of the old Dorchester bridge will be found in 
the Oent*s Mag., toL 88. part I. page 105. 

1 Oodwin, de Pnesulibus. Episcopi Menerensee. Bp. Godwin took his 
Bachelor's degree, Jan. 13, 1580. Biog. Brit 

" Hundred Rolls. 

** Bishop Kennett. 

° Fuller's Worthies. 
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ing parliament on the plea of age and infirmities. He is 
much blamed as an absentee from his diocese by Leland and 
Mr. Browne Willis p, but it may reasonably be supposed that 
he was not insensible to the calls of duty. Finding that his 
advanced age made travelling impracticable, and being at the 
same time unable to tear himself from the associations of Dor- 
chester, which were so dear to him, he resigned his bishopric 
previously to his decease, and was succeeded by Robert Tully 
20th October, 1459. That his benefactions were not confined 
to the town of Dorchester, but extended also to the abbey, may 
be inferred from the following notice in the account of expen- 
diture at the suppression : — 

" Item, payde for a priests wages and mete and drynke yerely 
for ever to syng within the said monastery of Dorchestre for 
the soules of Sir John Dalaberd, by shop of Sent Davys, Elia 
Bacon, William Creke, and John Leyveyson^," 

£mj. y]«. vuja. 

It has been supposed, with some degree of probability, that 
John de la Bere may be the bishop represented by the efiigy 
now lying in the south aisle of the nave of Dorchester church, 
which has been commonly supposed to be a cotemporary 
monument (A.D. 991) of Bishop ^schwine. It is always 
difficult to determine the date of ecclesiastical costume, 
because it was not subject to such marked changes as the civil 
and military ; but irom the number and richness of the vest- 
ments, as also the moulding and ornament at the feet of the 
effigy, it cannot be earlier than the fourteenth century, and 
may be much later. Upon the whole, however, Leland's 
words (p. 103) are so express as to lead us to conclude that 
this image of free-stone, although made as late as the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, and now destitute of any inscrip- 
tion, is intended to represent Bishop iSschwine, and is the 
same which formerly lay on his tomb. If any effigy of John 
de la Bere had been remaining in 1542, it would certainly 
have been mentioned by the above sagacious antiquary. That 

* History of St David's. 

4 Valor. £ccl., vol. ii pp. 167, 170. The benefactions of Elias Bacon, 
of East Wittenham, William Creke, and John le Yeysini are mentioned 
Pat., p. 2. 17 Ed. II. m. 14; and Pat, 19 Ed. II. p. 1. m. 12, in Appen- 
dix B. 
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the abbot and canons were zealous in commemorating the early 
bishops of Dorchester appears from the following mention by 
a cotemporary writer of a structure of another kind, placed 
A.D. 1320 over the body of St. Birinus : — 

" Reclamant tamen Canonici Dorchestrenses et dicunt aliud 
corpus quam Birini apud Wynton fuisse translatum et ipsos 
translatores in hoc fore deceptos. Ut feretrum marmoreum 
stupende sculpture circa annum gracie M^CCCXX super 
corpus Birini apud Dorcestr' est constructum '." 

The remaining monument, of which the arms are drawn by 
Lee, like that of Gilbert Segrave, no longer exists in Dor- 
chester Church, except indeed it be concealed under a pew ; 
but it may nevertheless be made out almost as clearly as that 
of Sir John Drayton. For this purpose we must have re- 
course to the account of Anthony a Wood, who thus writes : — 
" In an aisle joining on to the south side of the chancel, 
under the north wall, lies a flat blue marble, with the picture 
thereon of a man in armour, engraven from head to foot on a 
brass plate fastened thereunto, l3ring between his two wives, 
on brass plates also, with antique furniture on their heads, and 
this inscription at their feet :" — 

Yc vt h^i^ S? set 4to ttctrclv giafie 
aHe tai4* ^ ctKCfftc (Bitilv to praQc 
^ 4< T^tO of mmpc onr ttmis to l^abc 
JS.%ax be ^e coticnO rniSci clottts of cIbqc 
Sct^c fto isbonK not^tng ocapc vmcq 
1(Bt| of Jfkm SDcIfc Sc IKs ttso isfiKS 
IBs (te Urdlfttll ofllcc scisvV t^ UiKS. 

The arms belonging to this monument were, 

60. Fig. 57, without the crest, i. e. a bend between six 
cross crosslets (Drayton), quartering two bars ; in chief a 
demi-lion (Segrave), over the first wife's head, on the right 
hand of the man. 

61. The coat which occupies the dexter side of ^g. 64, 
Ermine, a fess", name Pers Ideley, over the man's head. 

' HistorU Anglie a Bruto ad Edwardum Tertinin per Beremm. MSS. 
Trin. Coll., 62 fol 66. See also page 62 of this Memoir. 

* This fets, which in fig. 64 is copied from the MS. of Lee, is some- 
what obscure, perhaps parted per dancette Or and Gules, but compared 
with the arms in Drayton Church, Vair^e Or and Gules. 

T 
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62. Argent, a chevron between three mullets (Gules ? name, 
Cieting ?) over the second wife's head, on the left hand of the 
man. 

63. Ideley (61) quartering Drayton (60.) 




64. Ideley impaling a chevron between | ) ^ Lv vy 
three mullets, as in the annexed engraving. | 4 ^ xx 
The last two shields were placed at the feet 
of the male figure, that with the Drayton 
quartering being of course placed on the 
side towards the first wife, and that with 
the impalement towards the second ^ 

From number 63 we may infer that Pers Ideley married to 
his first wife a coheiress of the Draytons, another coheiress 
having married into the family of Barentine, of Little Haseley, 
Oxon. No date being preserved, and the monument being 
no longer visible, it is impossible to determine with certainty 
to what period it is to be assigned, but it is probably of the 
sixteenth century. From its not being mentioned by Leland 
we may perhaps conclude that it was subsequent to 1542, and 
from the prayer which it craves of the passers by, it would 
seem to belong to the reign of Philip and Mary. 

The only remaining shield in Lee's account of Dorchester 
Church which has not been noticed, is No. 59. Or, a wolf 
rampant, Kidwelly, a family to whom there are several monu- 
ments at Little Wittenham, near Dorchester**. The remaining 
memoranda not yet quoted are, 

** Robert Bedford and Alyc his wyffe which Rob^ died the 
vof Avrai491." 

William Bedford ob. 22 of April 1510. 

Angnes Bedford which died the yj^ daye of Jeneare 
1518." 

Among the later monuments that which most obtrudes 
itself upon our notice is one on the north side of the 
chancel, perched against a pillar which has been barbarously 
cut away for its reception. It contains on a slab of black 
marble a long classical or rather Pagan inscription, which 

t See Wood's MS. E» I, and D, 14. 

" Mr. Wincbell, AD. 1622, mentioiiB in addition, the anns of Donch, 
Barnes, and Winchcombe. 
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however serves for two persons of the same Christian as well 
as surname, Edward Clarke, Father and Son, who were hoth 
lawyers, and both died at the age of 70 years, the former 
in 1623, the latter in 1638. These two gentlemen were emi- 
nent in their profession, and appear to have been deservedly 
esteemed by their contemporaries*. It is much to be regretted 
that their townsmen and surviving friends did not choose 
some more proper mode of expressing a sense of their virtues 
than by so grievously defacing the holy and beautiful house 
of their fathers, and introducing into it a panegyric, which, .if 
admissible any where, is certainly not so in a place where the 
memory of the dead should surely be clothed in that humility 
which we know was essential to the acceptance of their wor- 
ship while living. 

The arms over this monument are Party per chevron Azure 
and Or, three leopards' faces in chief ; an eagle displayed in 
base, counter-changed. 
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Fin. Oxon. 25 Hen. III. de mess, et terris in Holecumbe. 

This is a final concord between Richard abbot of Dorchester, 
and Robert of Little Holecumbe with Matilda his wife, respect- 
ing a gift by the latter parties of 1 messuage and 30 acres of 
land in Little Holecumbe. 

Fin. Oxon. 56 Hen. III. de ten. et terris in Parva Milton, 

Thomele, SfC. 

This document, presumed to be the same as that referred to 
by Bishop Tanner, is a final concord between Walter abbot of 
Dorchester, and William Le Sage with Roesia his wife, respect- 
ing a gift by the latter parties of 1 messuage, 13 acres, 

« These two worthy men had been careful to provide for themseWes 
a better memorial than a long Latin epitaph alike uninteresting to the 
antiquaiy and the general observer, for Mr. Heame testifies that in his 
day (A.b. 1711) they were frequently Ulked of by the inhabitante as 
men not only of deep skill in their profession, but of great probity and 
integrity, and of uncommon charity to the poor. Letter, &c. LeL Itin., 
vol. V. p. ] 03. 
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S roods of land, 4 acres of meadow, and pasture for four oxen 
in Little Milton; 8 messuages, 4 virgates, 2^ acres of land, 
and two shillings rent in Thomele, together with Ss. 6d. rent 
in Ewelme^^. 



Among the Records in the custody of the Master of the 
RoUs, pursuant to Stat. 1 and 2 Vict. c. 94^ and pre- 
served in the Tower of London, it is thus contained 
to wit. 

Rot. Pat., 9 Edw. II. p. 2. M. 1&» 

Pro Abbate de ^ Rex omnib; ad quos etc. Salutem. licet de 
Dorkestr*. j communi consilio etc, per finem tamen quem 
dilectus nobis in Christo Abbas de Doiicecester fecit nobiscum 
concessimus et licenciam dedimus pro nobis et heredib? nostris 
quantum in nobis est Nicholao de Marlebergh quod ipse duo 
mesuagia quinquaginta acras terre decern acras bosd et quiqn? 
solidatas et duas denaratas redditus cum pertinendis in Dork- 
cestr Piriton' Bixegibwyne et Clifton' dare possit et assignare 
prefato Abbati et Conventui ejusdem loci habendum et tenen- 
dum eisdem Abbati et Conventui et successorib^ suis imper- 
petuum et eisdem Abbati et Conventui quod ipsi predicta 
mesuagia terram boscum et redditum cum pertinenciis a 
prefiato Nicholao recipere possint et tenere sibi et successorib^ 
suis sicut predictum est tenore presencium similiter licenciam 
dedimus specialem. Nolentes quod predictus Nicholaus heredes 
sui sen predicti Abbas et Conventus aut successores sui ratione 
statuti predicti per nos vel heredes nostros inde occasionentur 
in aliquo seu graventur salvis tamen capitalib; dominis feodi 
iUius serviciis inde debitis et consuetis. In cujus, etc. Teste 
Rege apud Westmonasterium xx. die Maii. 

per ipsum Regem et per finem viginti soUdor. 

7 The official copies from which these extracts are made, as also those 
from which the subsequent documents have been printed, are preserved in 
the Library of the Architectural Society. 

* The first four of these documents have been printed in extenso for the 
purpose of rendering more intelligible the abbreviations iu those which 
follow. 
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Pat. p. 1. lOEd.%.m. 5. 

De f^scambio facto -^ Rex omnibus ad quos &c. salutem. 
inter Abbatem de I Licet de communi consilio regni nostri 
DorkcestretJohan- [ statutum sit quod non liceat viris reli- 
nem de Stonore. J giosis sea aliis ingredi feodum alicujus. 
Ita quod ad manum mortuam deveniat sine licencia nostra et 
capitalis domini de quo res ilia immediate tenetur per finem 
tamen quem dilectus nobis in Christo Abbas de Dorkcestr* 
fecit nobiscum concessimus et licentiam dedimus pro nobis et 
beredibus nostris quantum in nobis est Johanni de Stannore 
quod ipse duo messuagia centum acras terre et viginte acras 
bosci cum pertinenciis in Bixebrond dare possit et assignare 
pre&to Abbati etConventui ejusdem loci Habendum et tenendum 
sibi et successoribus suis imperpetuum in escambium pro 
duobus messuagiis centum acris terre et viginti acris bosci cum 
pertinenciis in Puryton' prefato Jobanni per eosdem Abbatem 
et Conventum dandis et concedendis Habendum et tenendum 
eidem Johanni et beredibus suis de capitalibus dominis feodi 
illius per servicia inde debita et consueta imperpetuum. Et 
eisdem Abbati et Conventui quod ipsi predicta mesuagia terram 
et boscum cum pertinenciis in Byxebrond' a prefato Johanne 
redpere possint et tenere sibi et successoribus suis predictis pro 
predictis Mesuagiis terra et bosco cum pertinenciis in Puriton 
eidem Johanni per prefatos Abbatem et conventum dandis con- 
cedendis in escambium predictnm sicut predictum est tenore 
presencium similiter licenciam dedimus specialem Nolentes quod 
predictus Johannes vel heredes sui aut prefati Abbas et Con- 
ventus seu successores sui ratione statuti predicti per nos vel 
heredes nostros occasionentur molestentur in aliquo seu gra- 
ventur. Salvis tamen capitalibus dominis feodi illius serviciis 
inde debitis et consuetis. In cujus &c. Teste Rege apud 
Scroby secundo die Decembris. 

Per finem vigpnti solidorum. 



Pat., p. 2. 17 Edw. II. m. 14. 

Pro Abbate et Con- "I Rex omnib^ ad quos etc. salutem. Licet 
ventudeDorkecestr'.j de communi consilio regni nostri statu- 
tum sit quod non liceat viris religioais seu aliis ingredi feodum 
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alicujas ita qaod ad manum mortaam deveniat, sine licenda 
nostra et capitalis Domini de quo res ilia in mediate tenetur, 
per finem tamen quern dilectus nobis in Christo Abbas de 
Dorkecestr' fecit nobiscum concessimus et licendam dedimus 
pro nobis et beredib? nostris quantum in nobis Elie Bakun de 
Estwittenbam et Willelmo de Crek quod ipsi quinque mesuagia 
centum acras terre novem acras prati et quatuor solidatas 
redditus cum pertinenciis in Dorkecestr' Drayton' Bensynton' 
Buttserefield* et Brudecote dare possint et assignare eidem 
Abbati et Conventui ejusdem loci babendum et tenendum sibi 
et successorib? suis ad inveniendum quendam capellanum 
divina singulis dieb? pro animab? progenitorum nostrorum 
quondam Regum Anglie et animab^ predictorum Elie et Wil- 
lielmi et animab? antecessorum suonmi et omnium fidelium 
def unctorum in Abbatia de Dorkecestr' celebraturum imperpe- 
tuum et eisdem Abbati et Conventui quod ipsi predicta mesna- 
gia terram pratum et redditum cum pertinenciis a predictis 
£lia et Willelmo recipere possint et tenere sibi et successorib^ 
suis ad inveniendum quendam Capellanum divina singulis dieb^ 
pro animab? predictis in Abbatia predicta celebraturum imper- 
petuum sicut predictum est tenore presencium similiter licen- 
ciam dedimus specialem nolentes quod predicti Elias et Wil- 
lielmus aut heredes sui seu prefati Abbas et Conventus aut 
successores sui ratione statuti predicti per nos vd beredes 
nostros inde occasionentur in aliquo seu graventur Salvia 
tamen capitalib? feodi illius serviciis inde debitis et consuetis. 
In cujus etc. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterimn vicesimo 
die Mail. 

Per finem Centum solidorum. 

Patent., 19 Edw. II. p. 1. m. 12. 

f^o Abbate de 1 Rex omnib^ ad quos etc. Salutem. licet de 
Dorkecestr. J communi etc. per finem tamen quem dilectus 
nobis in Christo Abbas de Dorkecestr' fecit nobiscum conces- 
simus et licenciam dedimus pro nobis et beredib) nostris quan- 
tum in nobis est EHie Bacun de Est Wittenham Willielmo 
Creke et Jobanni le Veysin quod ipsi duo roesuagia quatuor 
viginti acras terre, quatuor acras prati et duas acras bosd cum 
pertinenciis in Warberwe et Nettlebed que de nobis tenentur 
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in capite ut de manerio de Bensyngton' in manu nostra ex- 
istente sicut per inquisicionem per dilectam nobis Ricardum le 
WajTte Escaetorem in Com. Sutht. Wiltes. Oxon. Berk. Bed. 
et Buk. de mandato nostro inde fiEU^tam et in Cancellaria nostra 
retomatam est computum et sexaginta acras terra et triginta 
solidatas reddit' cum pertinenciis in Henle et Clifton' dare 
possint et assignare prefato Abbati et Conventui ejusdem loci, 
habendum et tenendum sibi et successorib^ suis ad inveni- 
endum quendam Canonicum capellanum divina singulis dieb^ 
in Abb'ia predicta pro animab? predictorum Elie Willielmi et 
Jobannis et pro animab; omnium fidelium defunctorum cele- 
braturum imperpetuum. Et eisdem Abbati et Conventui 
quod ipsi predicta mesuagia terram pratum, boscum, et reddi- 
tum, cum pertinensiis a prefatis E!lia Willielmo et Johanne 
redpere possint et tenere sibi et successorib^ suis ad inveni- 
endum dictum Canonicum capellanum divina singulis dieb; in 
Abb'a predicta pro animab? predictis celebraturum imperpe- 
tuum sicut predictum est tenore presendum similiter licendam 
dedimus spedalem. Nolentes quod predicti Elias Willielmus 
et Johannes vd heredes sui aut prefati Abbas et Conventus sen 
successores sui ratione premissorum seu statuti predicti per 
nos vel heredes nostros Justiciarios Escaetores Vicecomites 
aut alios ballivos seu ministros nostros quoscumque occasio- 
nentur molestentur in aliquo seu graventur, Salvis tamen nobis 
et aliis capitalib^ dominis feodi illius serviciis inde debitis et 
consuetis. In cujus etc T. R. apud Westmonasterium quinto 
die Decembris. 

per ipsum Regem et finem duarum marcarum. 

Patent Roll, 4 Edw. III. p. 1. m. 41. 

Pro AbbateetConventu) R. Omnibus ad quos etc. Sciatis qd 
de Dorchestre / cum per I'ras n'ras patentes conces- 
serimus et licendam dederimus pro nobis et heredibns n'ris 
quantum in nobis est dilectis nobis in Xpo Abbi et Conventu 
de Dorchestre quod ipsi t'ras ten' et redditus cum ptin' usq' 
ad valenciam decern marcar' p' annu' juxta verum valorem 
eorundem tam de feodo suo pprio quam aHeno, exceptis t'ris 
ten' et redditibos que de nobis tenentur in Capite adquirere 
pofldnt habend' et tenend' sibi et successoribus suis imppe- 
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tuum, Statuto de t'ris et ten* ad manum mortuam non ponend' 
edito non obstante, prout in Tris n'ris pdcis plenius continetar. 
Nos volentes concessionem n'ram pdcam effcui debito manci- 
pari concessimus et licenciam dedim' pro nobis et heredibs nris 
quanta' in nob' est Elie de Pushull et Henr' Le Veysyn qd 
ipsi unam carucatam t^re viginti et sex solidatas et duas 
denaratas redditus cam ptin* in Hunt^combe qae de nob' non 
tenentur, que quidem t^ra p^ redditu' p^dcm valet p' annu' in 
omnibs exitibs juxta verum valorem ejnsdem viginti solidos 
sicut p' inquisicoem inde p' dilcm et fidelem nrm Simonem de 
Hereford "Ebc nrm cit* Trentam de mandato nro fcam et in 
Cancellar' nra retomatam est comptum, dare possint et assig- 
nare p^tis abbi et conventui habend' et tenend' sibi et suc- 
cessorib' suis imppetuu' in partem satisfaccois decem mare, 
terrar. ten. et reddituum predict. £t eisdem Abbati et Con- 
ventui qd ipsi predictos terram et redditum com pUn' a p^tis 
EHia et Henr' recipere possint et tenere sibi et successoribs suis 
p^dcis sicut pMcm est tenore p^senciu' similit^ licenciam dedim* 
specialem, statuto p^dco non obstante. Nolentes qd p'dci 
EUias et Henr' vel heredes sui aut p^fati abbas et conventus 
seu successores sui r'one statuti p^dci per nos vel heredes nros 
inde occasionentur in aliquo seu graventur. Salvis tamen 
capitalibs dnis feodi illius s^ddis inde debitis et consuetis. In 
cujas etc. T. R. apud Turrim London' xij. die Febr'. 

Memb. 35. \ R.Omibsadquosetc. salutem. Sciatis 

Pro Abb'e et Conventu Sqd cum nos nup' p' I'ras n'ras pa- 
de Dorcestre. J tentes de gratia n'ra sp'ali concesse- 

rim' et licenciam dederim* pro nobis et heredibs nris quantum 
in nob' est dilectis nob' in Xpo Abb'i et Conventui de Dorcestr* 
qd ipsi t^ras, ten' et redditus ad valenciam decem marcar per 
annum juxta verum valorem eorundem tam de feodo suo pro- 
prie quam alieno, exceptis t^ris ten' et redditibs que de nob' 
tenentr in Capite, adquirere possent habend' et tenend' sibi et 
successoribs suis imppetuu', Statuto de t^s et ten' ad manum 
mortuam non ponend' edito non obstante prout in I'ris nris 
p«dcis plenius continetr, Nos volentes concessionem nram 
p^dcam efitectui debito mancipari concessimus et licenciam 
dedim* pro nobis et heredibs nris qntum in nob' est Nich'o 
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de Hunt^combe qd ipse manerium de Hunt^combe cum ptin' 
ezceptis una carucata t^re et viginti et sex solidatis et duabs 
denaratiB redditus in eodem man*io, quod quide' man*ium de 
nob' non tenetr in Capite. et p^er t^ram et redditum p^dcos 
valet p' annum in omnibs exitibs juxta verum valorem ejus- 
dem qHuor libras q*tuor solidos et novem denar', sicut p' inqui- 
aicoem inde p' dilcm et fidelem nrm Simonem de Bereford 
escaetorem nrm cit* Trenta' de mandato nro foam et in 
Cancellar' n'ram retoraatam est comp*tum, dare possit et 
asaignare p*^atis abb'i et conventui habend et tenend' sibi et 
suocessoribs suis imppetuum in ptem satisfaccois decern marc' 
t^r', ten' et reddit' predict', Et eisdem Abb'i et conventui 
qd ipsi man^u' p^dcm cum ptin' exceptia t^a et redditu 
p«dcis a p'fato Nicholao recipere possint et tenere sibi et 
Buccessoribs suis p^dcis imppetuum sicut p'dcm est tenore 
p^sendum similitr licenciam dedim* specialem, Statuto predicto 
non obstante. Nolentes qd predictus Nicholaua vel heredes sui 
aut p^ati abbas et conventus seu successores sui ratione 
Statuti p'dci p' nos vel he'des nros inde occasionentur in 
aliquo seu graventur. Salvis tamen Capitalibs dnis feodi illiui 
s^viciis inde debitis et consuetis. In cujus etc. T. R. apud 
Redynges. xxvj. die Marcii. 

Patent Roll, 13 Edw. III. p. 1. m. 31. 

Pro Abbe et Conventui R. Omibs ad quos etc. Saltm. Sciatis 
deDorkchester'inptem >qd cum nuper per I'ras nras patentes 
Satisfaccois. J concesserimus et licenciam dederimus 

pro nobis et heredibs nris quantum in nobis fuit dilectis nobis 
in Xpo abbati et Conventui de Dorkcbestre qd ipsi terras, 
ten' et redditus cum ptin' ad valendam decem librar' p' annum 
juxta verum valorem eor'dem tam de feodo suo pprio qm 
alieno, terris ten' et redditibs que de nobis tenentr in Capite 
exceptis, adquirere possent habend' et tenend' sibi et succes- 
soribs suis imppm. Statuto de terris et ten' ad manum mor- 
tuam non ponend' edito non obstante, prout in I'ris nris pdcis 
pleniuB continentr. Nos concessionem nram pMcam volentes 
eflectui debito mancipari concessimus et licenciam dedimus pro 
nobis et heredibs nris quantum in nobis est Henrico Le Veysyn 
de Warberwe quod ipse unam carucatam t*re octo acras boed 

U 
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et quatuor solidatas redditus cum ptin' ia Netlebedde et Thon- 
feld qui de nobis non tenentr, qui quidem terra et boscos valent 
p' annum viginti et quinq' solidos sicut p' inquisicionem inde 
p' dilectum et fidelem nrm Willielmum Trussel escaetorem 
nrm citra Trentam de mandate nro captam et in Cancellaria 
nra retomatam est comptum, dare possit et assignare eisdem 
Abbati et conventai habend' et tenend' sibi et successoribs suis 
imppm in valorem quadraginta et trium solidor p' annum in ptem 
satisfaccois decem libratar t^re et redditus p^dcar. Et eisdem 
abbati et conventui qd ipsi t^ram boscum et redditum p^dcos 
cum ptin' a prefato Henr recipere possint et tenere sibi et 
successoribs suis p^dcis imppm, sicut predictum est, tenore 
pHencium similit' licenciam dedimus sp'alem, statuto predicto 
jion obstante. Nolentes qd predicto Henr' vel heredes sui aut 
p^fati abbas et conventus sen successores sui r'one statuti 
pMci p' nos vel heredes nros aut ministros nros quoscumq' 
inde occonentr in aliquo sen g^entr, Salvis tamen capitalibs 
dnis feodi illius s^viciis inde debitis et consuetis. In cujus etc. 
T. Edwardo, Duce Comub et Comite Cestr' filio nro Caiis- 
rimo custode Angl', apud Westm' xvj die Febr.' 

Patent Roll, 44 Edw. III. p.l.m.21. 

P' Abbe et Convent u ^ Rex omnibus ad quos etc. Salutem. 
de Dorchestr', de ex- > Constat nobis p' inspeccoem Rotulor' 
emplificacoe. J Cancellar' n're qd nos nup' Iras nras 

patentes sub sigillo quo tunc utebamr in Angl' fieri fecim' in 
hec verba. Edwardus Dei gra' Rex Angl' dns Hibn' et dux 
Aquit' archiepis epis abb'ibs prioribs pomitibs baronibs justic' 
vicecomitibs p^ositis ministris et omibs ballivis et fidelibs suis 
saltm. Inspeximus cartam Celebris memorie dni H. quondam 
Regis Angl' proavi n'ri in hec verba. Henr' Dei gra Rex 
AngF dns Hibn' dux Nermann' Aquit' et comes Andeg' 
archiepis epis abb'ibs prioribs comitibs baronibs justic' vice- 
comitibs p^positis ministris et omibs ballivis et fidelibs suis 
saltm. Sciatis nos dedisse concessisse et hac carta nra confir- 
masse p' nob et heredibs nris Deo et ecdie See Marie Karleol' 
et ven^bili pri Walt^o ejusdem ecdie Epo et successoribs 
suis homagium et totum s^ncium Will'i Huntercumbe que nob 
fecit et fac^e debnit de t*ra sua in Huntercumbe et in Besinton', 
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Bcil't de terra sua in Hunt^cumbe viginti solidos et de t^ra saa 

in Bensynton duos solidos et undecim denarios habend' et 

tenend' eidem Epo et successoribs suis de nobis et heredibus 

nris imppetaum in liberam puram et ppetuam elemosinam. Ita 

qd predictus Will's et heredes sui eidem Epo et successoribs 

suis decetero subsint et respondeant tarn de homagiis suis q*m 

de predicto s^vicio cam ptin' sicut nobis inde respondere de- 

buerunt ante banc collacoem nram. Concessimns eciam pro 

nobis et beredibs nris p^dco Will'o qd ipse et heredes sui 

babeant in p^dcis t^ris omnes libtates et quietancias quas p^dco 

epo concessimus habend' sibi et successoribs suis. Quare vo- 

lumus et firmiter p'cipim' pro nobis et beredibs nris qd p^dcus 

epus et successores sui h'eant et teneant imppetaum de nobis 

et beredibs nris in liberam puram et ppetuam elemosinam 

bomagium et totum s*^viciu' predictum ejusdem Will'i de 

Hunt^cumbe cum ptin que nob fecit et fac^e debuit de t^a sua 

in Hunt^cumbe et de Bensynton' Ita qd p^dcus Will's et 

heredes sui eidem Epo et successoribs suis de cet^o subsint 

tam de homagiis suis quam de p^dco s^cio cum ptin sicut 

nobis inde respondere debuerunt ante banc collacoem nram, 

et qd p^dcus Wills et heredes sui h'eant in p^dcis t^ris suis, 

omnes lib'tates et quietancias quas p^dco epo concessimus 

habend' sibi et successoribs suis in t^s epatus sui sicut p^dem 

est. Hiis testibs Willo de Ferar*, Hugone de Vivon' Rado fil' 

Nich'i Godefrido de Craucombe, Johe fil' Ph*i, Amaur' de 

Sco Amando, Henr' de Capella, Galfro de Caus et aliis. Dat 

p' manum ven'abilis p'ris Radi Cicestren' Epi Cancellar' nri 

apud Weltbam viccsimo t^cio die Aug' anno regni nri decimo 

nono. Ac Nichus de Hunt'cumbe consanguineus et heres p^dd 

Willi p^dcas t*ras cu' libtatibs et aliis ptin' suis dilectis nobis 

in Xpo (abbati) et conventui de Dorchestre p' cartam suam 

de licencia nra jam dederit et concesserit habend' et tenend' 

sibi et successoribs suis imppm. Nos donacoem et concessio- 

nem ipsius Nich'i p^dcas acceptantes eas pro nobis et beredibs 

nris quantum in nobis est concedimus iidem abbas et convent* 

h'eant (et) teneant p'dcas t^ras cum lib'tatibs et aliis ptin' suis 

sibi et successoribs suis ut p^dcm est, eodem modo quo idem 

Nich'us et antecessores sui t'ras illas cum dcis libtatibs et 

aliis ptin' a tempore confeccois ipsius proavi nri hucusq' 
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r'onabQitr tenuerunt* Hiis testibs ven^bili pre H. lincohi' 
Epo Cancellar' nro, Joh'e de EUtham, Comite Comub' fre 
nro, Rog^o de Mortuo Man Comite March', Olivero de 
lugham, Joh'e Mautravers Senescallo hospicii et aliis. Dat' p' 
manum Dram apad Wodestok vicesimo nono die Marcii anno 
regni nri quarto. Nos autem tenorem litteraram nostrarum 
predictarum. Sub sigiilo quo nunc utimr in Angl' ad requi- 
aicoem dilecti nobis in Xpo nunc Abb'is abbie p'dce duxim* 
exemplificand' p' p^sentes. In cujua etc. T. R. apud Westm' 
xxij. die Marcii. 

Patent Roll, 2 Bic. 2. p. 1. m. 5. 

Pro Epo decano et Capitu- -i Rex OmnibuB ad quos etc. Salu- 
lo ecclie Beate Marie Lin- stem. Inspeximus cartam dni £. 
coLi' de Confirmacione J nap* regis Angl avi nri in hec 
verba. Edwardos Dei gra' Rex Angl' dns Hibn' et dux Aquit', 
Archiepis epis Abb'ibs prioribs comitibs baronibs justic' vice- 
comitibs prepositis ministris et omnibs ballivis et fidelibs suis 
saltm. Inspeximus cartam Celebris memorie dni W. quondam 
Regis Angl* progenitoris nri in hec verba. W. Rex Anglor 
T. Vicecomiti omnibsque vicecomitibs ep'atus Remigii Epi 
saltm. Sciatis me transtulisse sedem Ep'atus Dorchacestren* 
in lincolniam Civitatem Auctoritate et Consilio Alex'i Pape 
et legator* ejus necnon L. Archiepi, et alior* episcopor' regni 
mei, ac ibidem t^ram ab omnibs consuetudinibs solutam et 
quietam sufficient' dedisse ad construend* Matrem Ek^clesiam 
tocius Epatus et ejusdem officinas. Huic autem ecclie pro 
salute anime mee ahquid beneficii dare volens primum duo 
maneria concedo, Welletonam videlicet et Slaffordiam cum ap- 
pendiciis, ac deinde ecclias trium maneriorum meor' cum t^ris 
et decimis scilt, Chircheton Castre atque Wallyngompe. Addo 
eciam omnem decimam tocius redditus eor'dem man^ior' atq' 
duas ecclias in Linconia 8cil*t Sci Laarencii et Sci Martini 
Preterea deprecacione et exhortacione Remigii Epi Concedo 
eidem ecclie manerium quoddam quod vocatr Lestona, qaodq' 
Waldeovus Comes dudum per manum meam predicto Epo 
dederat et quoddam alt^um quod dicitr Wabuma videlt quod 
sibi o]im cum Epafi baculo concesseram. Quatuor quoq' ecclias 
Bedefordensem scilt atq' Lestoniensem necnon et Buchinge- 
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hamnensem ac Eilesbiriensem quas p'decessores sui tenuerant 
quasq' sibi dederam perhenniter possidendas, ipsius consensu 
ac concessione p^dce ecclie cum omnibus appendiciis ppetualit' 
concedo atq' auct'e regali confirmo. T. L. Archiepo et £. 
vicecomite, &c. 

Patent Roll, 5 Bic. 2. p. 1. m. 6. 

De pontagio 1 Rex ballivis ville Dorcestr' salutem. Sciatis qd 
concesso j in auxilium emendacionis et repa'cionis pontis 
ultra aquam Thamis' ppe villam p^dcam existentis que in multis 
locis diruta est et confracta ad magnum dampnum et nocu- 
mentum ville p^dce ac populi nri ultra dcam pontem transe- 
uncium ad cujus emendacionem seu repacionem nuUus tenetr 
nisi ex sua mera et ppria voluntate ut accepimus, concessimus 
▼obis de gra' nra sp'ali qd a die confeccois p^senciu' usq* ad 
finem triu' annor' px' futur' capere possitis per vos et de- 
putatos v'ros de rebs venalibs ultra dcam pontem transeuntibs 
consuetudines subscriptas, vide't, de quolibet sumagio bladi 
cujuscumq' generis sit aut blasei yen' unum quadrantem de 
qualibet carectata bladi ven' unum denar*, de quolibet equo 
equa bove et vacca ven' unum quadrantem, de decem ovibs 
capris et pords ven* unu' quadrantem, de quolibet sumagio 
panni ven' unum quadrantem, de qualibet centena linee tele 
canvacii pannor' Hibn* ven' unum quadrantem. de qualibet 
carecta carcata cum averagio ponderis ven' unum obolu', de 
qualibet carectata maeremii vel bosci ven' unum qdrantem, 
de qualibet centena fagettor' ven' unum quadrantem. de quo- 
libet trusello cujuscumq' mercimonii ven' summam quinq' 
solidor' excedente, unum quadrantem. de qualibet centena 
stanni eris vel cupri ven' unum obolum. Et de qualibet alia 
re venali valoris quinq' solidor' hie non specificata, ultra 
pedcam pontem transeunte, lanis coriis pellibs lanutis ac 
ferro et plumbo dumtaxat exceptis, unum quadrantem. Et 
ideo vobis mandamus qd consuetudines predictas usq' ad finem 
dcor' trium annor* capiatis et eas circa repacionem et emen- 
dacionem pontis predicte ponatis sicut predictum est. Com- 
pleto autem termino pdcor' trium annor' dee consuetudines 
penitus cessent et deleantr. In cujus etc. per. predictos tres 
annos duratur'. T. R. apud Westm ix die Decembr'. 
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Patent RoU, 16 Ric. 2.p.l. m. 86. 

De t^ris datis ad "X Rex Omnibus ad quos etc. salatem. 

man urn mort' in VSciatls qd cum dns £. nup' Rex Angl 
plenam satisfaccoem j avus nr p' Tras suas patentee de gra' 
sua speciali concesserit et licenciam dederit pro se et heredibs 
suis quantum in ipso fuit dilcis nobis in Xpo Abbi et con- 
ventui de Dorcbestre qd ipsi t^ras ten' et redditus cum ptin' 
ad valorem decem librar' p' annu' juxta verum valorem 
eor'dem tarn de feodo suo p'prio qm alieno exceptis t*^ris ten' 
et redditibs que de ipso avo nro tenebant' in capite adquirere 
possent et tenere sibi et successoribs imppm Statuto de t^ris 
et ten' ad manum mortuam non ponend' edito non obstante 
prout in Tris predictis plenius continentr. Nos volentes con- 
cessionem dci avi nri pdcam effectui debito mancipari, con- 
cessim* et licenciam dedim* pro nobis et heredibs nris quan- 
tum in nobis est WDlo Vicario ecclesie de Stratfeld' Mortymer 
et Ric'o Mason de Euston qd ipsi quatuor mesuagia unum 
toftum quinquaginta et quatuor acras t^e et dimid' et sex 
acras prati cum ptin' in Dorcbestre Warbourgh, Drayton, 
Bredecote et Clifton dare possint et assignare p^fatis abb'i et 
conventui habend' et tenend' eisdem Abb'i et conventui et 
successoribus suis in plenam satisfaccoem dictarum decem librar' 
t^rar' ten' et reddituu' p' annu' imppm. Et eisdem Abbi et 
Conventui qd ipsi dca mesuagia toftum t^ram et pratum cum 
ptin' a p^atis Willo et Rico recipere possint et tenere sibi et 
successoribs suis in forma p*^dca imppm sicut p^dc'm est, tenore 
p^senciu' simili'' licenciam dedim' specialem. Statuto p^dco 
non obstante. Nolentes qd p^fati Willielmus et Ricardus vel 
heredes sui aut p^dci Abbas et conventus sen successores sui 
r'one statuti pMci etc. T. R. apud Notyngbam xxvii. die 
Junii. 

Patent Roll, 20 Ric. 2. /?. 2. i». 17. 

Pro abbate et\ Rex Omnibus ad quos etc. salutem. 
Conventu de Dor- \ Licet etc. de gra tamen nra spali et pro 
chestre. j centum solidis quos dilci nobis in Xpo 

Abbas et Conventus de Dorcbestre alias diet' Dorckacestre 
nobis solverunt in Hanap'io nro concessim* et licenciam de- 
dim* pro nobis et heredibs nris quantum in nobis est ven^abili 
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pri Johaoni Epo Lincoln ac dilcis nob' in Xpo decano et 
Capitulo ecclie Cathedralis Beate Marie Lincoln' qd ipsi qua- 
tuor acras t^e vocat' le Conyuggere viginti et quatuor acras 
pasture vocat' Le Hurst' et totam piscariam ipsius epi in aquis 
Thamis' et Thamestreme cum ptin' in Dorchestre alias diet' 
Dorckacestre in com' Oxon' una cum cuniculis ac omimodis 
alits proficuis et comoditatibs que de t^ra pastura et piscaria 
p^dcis aliqualit® pvenire potent, que quidem t^ra pastura et 
piscaria de nobis tenent' in capite tanq^m' parcella fundacionis 
ecclie p^dce que de fundacione pgenitor' nror' quondam reg^um 
Angl' nro patronatu existit, dare possint et assignare p^fatis 
abbi et conventui habend* et tenend' sibi et successoribs suis 
una cum libero ingressu et egressu ad t^ram pasturam et pis- 
carium p^dcas ac cum cuniculis et omimodis aliis pficuis et com- 
oditatibs ad dcas t^am pasturam et piscariam qualit^cumque 
spectantibs sive ptinentibs imppm. Reddendo et solvendo sin- 
gulis annis p^ato epo et successoribs suis loci p'dci, sede plena, 
ac decano et capitulo ejusdem loci qui custodiam omnium tem* 
poralium ejusdem ep'atusin qualibet vacacione ejusdem babent, 
sede vacante, quinquaginta et tres solidos et quatuor denarios 
feodi firme ad festa Sci Michaelis et Annunciacois B'e Marie p' 
equates porciones, Et eisdem abb'i et Conventui qd ipsi t'^ram 
pasturam et piscariam predictas una cum cuniculis ac omnibs 
aliis pficuis et comoditatibs ad easdem t^'ram pasturam et pis- 
cariam qualit^cumqe spectantibus sive ptinentibs a p^fatis epo 
Decano et Capitulo recipere possint et tenere eisdem abb'i et 
conventui et successoribs suis una cum libero ingressu et egressu 
ad t^ram pasturam et piscariam p^dcas ac cum cuniculis et omi- 
modis aliis pficuis et commoditatibs ad dcas t^ram pasturam et 
piscariam qualit^cumqe spectantibs sive ptinentibs imppm Red- 
dendo et solvendo singulis annis p^fato epo et subcessoribs suis 
loci p*dci, sede plena, ac decano et capitulo ejusdem lod qui 
custodiam omnium temporalium ejusdem ep'atus in qualibet 
vacacoe ejusdem habent, sede vacante quinquaginta et tres so- 
lidos et quatuor denarios feodi firme ad festa p^'dca p' equales 
porcoes imppm sicut p^dcm est, tenore presencium similit' li- 
cendam dedim' spalem. Statuto predicto at aliquo alio statuto 
incontrarium fee seu eo qd terra pastura et piscaria pdce ac 
omnia pficua et comoditates inde pvenientes sunt pcella seu jus 
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fandacois EpatuB predict! aut dee ecclie B'e Marie Lincoln seu 
de nob' tenent' in Capita in ppetoam elemosinam, vel pro 
aliqao onere inde inveniend non obstantibs. Nolentes qd 
pdci epus decanua et Capitulum vel successorea sui ant p'fati 
abbas et Conventus seu succesaores sui ratione premissor' p' nos 
vel lieredes nros jostic' escaetores viceconutes aut alios ballivos 
seu ministros nros vel heredum nror* quoscumq occasionentor 
molestentr in aliquo seu graventur. In cujus etc. T. R. apod 
Westm. xij. die Februar'. 

Per breve de privato Sig. 
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From " Ministers* Accounts.'' Oxford^ 29 Hen. 

VIII. in the Exchequer. 

Com\ Oxon\ 
Comp'a onmiu' et singuloru' Ballivoru' Finnarioru' ac om- 
nium aliorum Ministroru' dn'i Regis nunc, Henrici Octavi, de 
omnibus et singUs domin' maneriis villis villatis Necnon 
de omnimodis aliis possession' et hereditam' quibuscumq^ 
nuper ad diversa Monasteria et prioratus in Com' pred'c'o dudu' 
virtute et anctoritate parliament! suppressis et dissolutis spec- 
tan' sive p*tin' in man' d*ci d'ni Regis modo existen' Videl't a 
Festo S'ci Mich's Arch'i Anno Regni dci' Dni Regis Vicesimo 
Octavo usq; idem Festum Sancti Michis Archi extimc prox' 
Sequen' Anno Regni ejusdem dni Regis Vicesimo Nono, Scilt' 
per unum aimum integrum. 

(omission.) 

Terr' et possessiones nuper Monast. de Dorchester 

ptinen'. 

Officii^ Coir. Redd\ 
Comp'us, Rici' Andrewys, Ball* ac CoU' Redd' ibm' p' tempus 
pred'cm. 
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Arreragia. 

Nulla Sicut Continetur in pede oltimi Comp'i anni preceden'. 

Sm*. nuir. 



ReddP Cusf tenen* in Dorchester. 

Sed r' Comp*m de viij*. de redd'u unius Cotagij ib'm in te- 
nura Alicie Sommerbye sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad 
festa Annunciacionis beate Marie Virginis et Sancti Michis 
Archi ut per Rentale inde factum et renovatum per Joh'em 
Marsfihe nuper p'orem de Dorchester Vicesimo Secundo die 
Novembris Anno Reg^ Regis Henrici Octavi Vicesimo Oc- 
tavo penes Auditorem Remanen' plemus patet. 

Et de viij". de Redd'u unius Cotagij in tenura Rici Smythe 
Sibi concess'. per Copiam Curie Sol' ad £. T. 

£t de X*. de Redd'u unius Cotagij et unius p'vi prati in tenura 
Thome Baxster sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad £. T. 

Et de iij*. iiij^. de Redd'u j cotagii ib'm in tenura Job's Prior 
Sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad £. T. 

Et de iij". iiij^. de Redd'u unius cotagii ib'm in Tenura 
Thome Smythe sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de y*. de Reddu' unius Cotagii in tenura Joh'is Smyth 
sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad £. T. 

Et de iij*. de Redd'u unius cotagij ibidem in tenura Johanne 
Pymme sic ei dimiss* per Copiam Curie Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de xij*. de Redd'u unius Cotagii et unius prati in tenura 
Ric 'Pery sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de yj". de Redd'u unius Cotagij ibidem in tenura Willrai 
Masonn sic sibi dimiss* per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de yj*. de Redd'u unius Cotagii ib'm in tenura Johis Wat- 
sonn sic sibi dim'i per Copiam Curie Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de x'. de Redd'u unius Cotagii ib'm in tenura ejusdem 
Johis Watsonn sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de yj*. viij^. de Redd'u j Cotagij ib'm in tenura Jacobi 
Moyse per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad £. T. 

£t de iijs. iiij^. de Redd'u unius Cotagij ib'm in tenura John's 
Tayllour sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de iij*. iiij**. de Redd'u unius Cotagii ib'm in tenura Mar- 
tini Jesstyne sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad £. T. 

X 
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Et de zxxiiija. viij^. de Redd'u duoni' Cotag^oru' nniiis prati 
et cert' Clausoru' in tenura Johanms Holmes sic ei dimiss' p' 
Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de yiij*. de Redd'u unios cotagii ib'm in tenura Joh'is 
Skutt sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Cor' Sol' ad £. T. 

Et de V*. de Redd'u unius Cotag^j et unius clausi ib'm in te- 
nura Hugonis Myddleton sic sibi dimiss' p' Copiam Cur' Sol' 
ad E. T. 

Et de iiij*. de redd'u unius Cotagii in tenura Ric'i Grene sic 
sibi dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de iij*. de redd'u unius Cotagii ib'm in tenura Job'is 
Sandforde sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de Ixxyj*. iiij'^. de Redd'u Ricardi Bewforest. 

Sm». x^. xix*. 



Reddens etfirma cu' Redd'u asM in Byrcote. 

Et de v«. de Redd'u Certaru* terraru' ib'm in tenura Ricardi 
[Bedford] sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad eosdem 
termin'. 

[Et de viij*. de Redd'u unius messuagii et certarum terr' 
ib'm in tenura Radi Sydwaye sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' 
Sor ad E. T.] 

Et de iiij*. de Redd'u certaru' terraru' vocat' Bams Lande 
in tenura Simonis Maynemanne Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de xxxiij*. iiij*^. de Redd'u unius messuagii et certaru' 
terraru'. Sm». V. iiij**. 

Redd'us custum' tenen' in Drayton et Brytwell. 
Et de xvj«. viijd. de Redd'u unius clausi et certaru' terraru' 
in tenura Ric'i Palling sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' 
E. T. 

Et de viij*. de redd'u cujusdam pyscarie in Brytwell in 
tenura Thome Warde sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad 
E. T. 

Et de ij«, de Redd'u certaru' terrarum in Brytwell in tenura 
Emme Whyte vidue sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' 
adE.T. 
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£t de yj*. de Redd'a certaru' terraru' vocat' harpy s landes in 
tenura Robert! Stone sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Carie Sol' ad 
E. T. 

Et de bdj*. de Redd'u unias Mesaagij et certaram terrarum 
ibidem in tenura Ricardi Molynas sic sibi dimi' per Copiam 
Curie SoF ad Eosdem Terminos. 

S_ ■•••11 m»»»^ ••• • 

m*. luj". xmj*. viijd. 



RediPua Assis' et Custum? teneri in Warborowe, 

Et de xlvj». viij<*. de redd' j Mesuag' et cert* terr' in tenura 
Thome Flete per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de ij». viijd. de redd* cert' terr' et prat* ib'm in tenura 
Thome Jacob p' Cop' Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de xiiij*. de redd' j mesuag^ cum cert' terr^ in tenur' 
Rogeri Yong per Copiam Cur* Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de xix^. de Redd j Mess' ib'm q' Joh'es Bysley libe' tenet 
sol' ad E. T. 

Et de viiji*. vij». v<*. ob. de redd'u divers' ten' ib'm q' ten' 
ib'm lib'e tenent' Sol' ad E. T. 

Sm* xj". xvij«. iiij'*. ob'. 



Redd* etfirm* Redd' cusf tenendum in Huntercambe. 

Et de viij*. de Redd'u certaru' terraru' ib'm in tenura Thome 
Spyer sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de iij*. iiij^. de Redd'u unius Messuagii in Tenura Thome 
Belsonne sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de ziij*. iiij^. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii et Certarum ter- 
raru' in tenura Joh'is Castell sic sibi dimiss' p' Copiam Curs 
Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de vij*. x^. de Redd'u unius Messuagii ib'm in tenura 
Thome Andre we sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad £. T. 

£t de viij*. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii et Certaru' terraru' in 

tenura Thome Sharp sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol* id' 

E. T. 
Et de iij*. de Redd'u certaru' terraru' vocat' Mynnyngs sic 

ci dimi»8* p* Copiam Cur* sol' ad E. T. 
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£t de v*. vj^. de Redd'u onius Mesuagii et cert' terr' in 
tenura Reginald! More eic ei dimiss' p' Copiam eol' ad £. T. 

£t de vj*. viij<^. de Redd'u unius Mesaagii et cert' terr' in 
ten' Will'mi Wyllys sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Cur* Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de iiij". iiij^. de Redd'u onius Mesuagii et certaru' terraru' 
in tenura Will'mi Aley sic sibi dimiss* per Copiam Curie Sol' 
ad £. T. 

£t de v«. yj**. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii et certaru' terr' in 
tenura Will'mi Horwood sic ei dimiss' p' Copiam Sol' ad £. T. 

£t de Ixyj*. viij*'. de Redd'u firme ib*m in tenura Thome 
Spyer sic ei dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad £. T. 

£t de vij". de Redd'u unius Mesuagii ib'm q' Ricus Eton libe' 
tenet Sol' ad eosdem terminos. 

Et de v". viij**. de Redd'u certaru' terraru' q* WiUm'us MoUes 
libe' tenet sol' ad E. T. 

Sm* vijw. iiij*. x<«. 



Redd' cust' ienen' in Soumdenes. 

Et de xvj". de Redd'u unius Mesuagii et certaru' ierrar' 

ibidem in tenura Thome sibi dimiss' per Copiam Curie 

sol' ad E. T. 

Et de xxj*. de redd'u unius Mesuagii et Cert' terr' ib'm in 
tenura Ric'i Butler sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' sol' ad 
E.T. 

Et de xiij*. iiij^. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii cu' cert' terr' 
ib'm in tenura Thome Butler sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' 
Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de viij*. de Redd'u unius Mesaagii cum certis terris ib'm 
in tenura Johis Wylleys sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' 
ad E- T. 

Et de x*. iiij^. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii et certaru' terraru' 
ib'm in tenura Will' Pallyng sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' 
sol ad E. T. 

Et de ij*. de redd'u certaru' terr' ii^ tenura Thome Fylpotts 
sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de xiij*. iij^. de Redd'u unius mesuagii et certaru' terraru' 
in tenura Willmi' Andrewys sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' 
Sol' ad E. T. 
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£t de x*. de Redd'a unius Mesoagii et certaru' terr' ibidem 
in tenura Thome Kabell sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' sol* 
ad£. T. 

Et de vj*. de Redd'u unios messuagii ib'm in tenura Johis 
Ramseye sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Curie Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de vjg. viij**. de Redd'u certaru* terraru* ib'm in tenura 
Thome Berde sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de iij'. de Redd'u certaru' terraru' ib'm in tenura Thome 
Sharp sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' sol' ad E. T. 

Et de iij,. iiij^. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii ib'm in tenura 
Willmi Tanner sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de ij*. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii ib'm q' Thomas Sheperde 
libe tenet Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de ij*. de Redd'u unius mesuagii ib'm q' Thomas Raynes 
libere tenet Sol' ad eosdem terminos. 

Snu cxvj*. xid. 



Redd^ AbM ai Redd' ctistumar' tenen' in Clyfttmne. 

Et de xvj». iiij**. de Redd'u certaru' terraru' ibidem in ten' 
Thome Aysleye sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de X*. de Redd'u certaru' terraru' ibidem in tenura Johanne 
Wyse vidue sic sibi dimiss' p' Copiam Cur' Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de XX*. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii et certaru' terraru' ib'm 
in tenura Johis' Gammonde sic sibi dimiss' p' Cop' sol' ad E. T. 

Et de xxv*. iiij*'. de Redd'u unius Mess' et cert' terr' ib'm in 
tenura Thome Bedforde sic sibi dimiss' p' Copiam Curie sol' 
ad E. T. 

Et de xj*. de Redd'u diversoru' tentoru' et terraru' ib'm q' 
Rogerus Yong libe' tenet Sol' ad E. T. 

Et de iij*. de Redd'u unius Mesuagii q' Ricus Bedforde libe' 
tenet' Sol' ad eosdem Terminos. 

Et de iiijd, de redd'u j mess' q' Ricardus Orcharde libe' tenet 
Sol' ad eosdem terminos. 

£t de xx**. de Redd'a unius Mesuagii ibidem q' Thomas 
Skoryar libe' tenet Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de Tiijd- de Redd'u unius mesuagii q' Johes Nichols libe' 
tenet Sol' ad E. T. 
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£t de ixA. de Redd'a nnias Mesoagii q' Johes' Whyte libe* 
tenet sol' ad £. T. 

£t de y^. de Redd*a uniiis mesoagii q' Bfagister Sancte Elene 
de AbbingtoQiu libe' tenet aol' ad £. T. 

£t de liij.* iiij.^ de Redd'u unios Mesoagii et cert' terr' ib'm 
in tenor* Thome Majrne p' Indentoram Sigillo Conven'. 

Sm» vij». ii'. x^ 

Bedd' Cuaf ienen' de My lion, Wattyngton, Hetdey, et 

Thomleye. 

£t de xlij*. de Redd'a onios Mesoagii et certaro' terrani' 
ib'm in tenora Will'mi Ashedenne sic sibi dimiss' per Copiam 
Cor* Sol' ad £. T. 

£t de xxyj*. ix**. de redd'o onios mesoagii et certaro' terr' 
ibm' in tenora Rici £mery sic ubi dimiss* per Copiam Cor' sol' 
adE. T. 

Et de vj*. viij*'. de Redd'o onios cotagii in Henleye per 
Copiam Cor' Sol' ad E. T. 

£t de xl*. de Redd'a certaro* terraro' et Tenementcnr' in 
Thomleye in tenora Johis Browne militis Sic sibi dimiss' per 
Copiam Corie Sol' ad £. T. 

Sm* cxv«. V**. 

Redd*U8 in Brokhampton. 
£t de x*. de Redd'o onios Mesoagii ibidem in tenora Joh'is 
Dayntonne sic sibi dimiss' p' Indentoram Sol' ad £. T. 

S»*x-. 

Bedd* asritf in Benston et Walyngforde. 

£t de iij*. viij'. de Redd'o onios Mesoagii q' Rados Spyer et 
Thomas Spyer libe' tenent Sol' ad £. T. 

Et de ij*. ii^. ob.' de Redd'o onios Mesoagii ib'm q' Will'mos 
Benet libe' tenent sol' ad £. T. 

Et de y^. de Redd'o onios Mesoagii ibidem q' Johb Mery- 
wether libe' tenet Sol' ad eosdem terminos. 

£t de y*. de Redd'o onios mesoagii ibidem q' Thomas Pol- 
lamptonne libere tenet Sol' ad eosdem tenninos. 

Sm* xj*. iij*. ob. 
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Decime bos& de Netelbed. 

De aliquo proficuo provenien' de iirma decimaru' bosc* ib*m 
nuper solut'p' priorem et Conven'de Rewleye ad viij*. per annu' 
non r £o qd dicta' nuper Monaeteria' in raanub dni Regis 
modo dissolut' existit et nichil inde le' per manus dicti 
Computan'. 

Sm* null*. 

Pencio de Tuffelde. 

Sed r' Comp*m de ij*. vj'^. de pencione Rectorie de Tuffelde. 

Sm*. ij*. vj**. 

Perqauf Cur*. 

Et de xvij*. v)*'. provenien' de p'quis' Cor' ibidem hoc Anno 
tent* ut p' Rotul' earundem p' Auditor vis* et examinat'. 

Sm» xvij*. vj**. 

Vendue Bos&. 

Et de V*. X*. p* dictum Computan' Recept' pro duodedm 
quercis p* ann' vend' per sacr'm suum sup' hunc Comp'm. 

Sm* V*. X**. 
Nota quod d'cusComput' h'et informat' versus eum exhibit pro 
divers' vast' p' ip'm f 'cis' in bos'is dni R' ibm' pro quibus non 
onerat se ult' diet' sum' de v*. x*^. hie onerat ideo fiat scruti- 
niu' pro eisd' in Cur* dni' R* ut in prox' Compo onerat. 

Sm» Totalis On'is Iviij". viij*. \i\ D quib|'. 

Redd^ Res'. 

Idem Computat in Redd'u annuatim resolut' Ep'o Lincoln 
impp'm exeun' de certis terns et pratis in Dorchester Et Sic in 
allocacio'e hoc anno ut in annis preceden' iiij". xviij*. vj**. 

Et in Redd*u Resoluto d'co Ep'o Lincoln exeun' de terns in 
Myltonne ad xij^. per annum Et sic in allocac'oe per tempus 
hnjus Compi xij<>. 

£t in consimil* denariis Solutis d'co Epo' Lincoln' exeun' de 
d'cis terris in Draytonne hoc anno ut in annis et Comp'is pre- 
ceden' vijd. 

Et in consimilibus denariis Solutis Mag'ro Collegii S'ce 
Marie Magdalene Oxon exeun' de dominio de Dorchester hoc 
anno ut in annis preceden' iii". iiij**. 
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£t in consim'ibus denarijs Solatis Miloni Hamptonne pro 
terns in Cliftonne hoc anno at in nonnullis annis preceden yj^. 

£t in Redd'a reaolato d'no Regi pro terns in Sownd' per 
annum x". vj^. 

Et in redd'a resolut* d*co d'no Regi exean' de terria in Ben- 
sington hoc anno ut in presiden' xviij*. 

£t in redd'a resolut' Jacobo Hales exeun' de nona]io*iB 
man'ia de Sownd' at in annis preceden' iiij*. poetemm. 

Et in Redd'a resolat' dno Rutherfelde exeun' de terns in 
Chilton p' annu' ij». ij*. 

Et in Redd'u resolut' Waltero Stoner militi pro terr' in 
Sownd' per ann' xj*. 

Et in Redd'a resoluto handr'o de Bolingdon exeun' de terris 
in Thomley per annu' viij**. 

Et in redd'u resoluto d'no Wyndesor pro cert' terr' vocat' 
harys londs hoc anno ut in preceden' viij^. 

Et in redd'u resoluto Mag'ro CoUegii de Walingforde exeun' 

de terris in Warborowe ad viij**. xij*. yd. ob' p' annu' 

annuatim recept' p manus officiarioru' dni' Regis de ^ayt. x^*. 

Castri sui de Walingforde de tenen' eiusdem abbis "" '''**' " 

et p ip*os solut' pred'co Collegio de Wallingforde pr'dict in 

nonnullis annis solvere consuerint Et sic in allocac'e p d'cm 

tempus viij.^ vij*. v*. ob'. 

Sma xiiiji*. xvij*. iij. ob' 

Pencion* cu* al\ 

Et in consimil' denar' solutis Rectori de Magna Baldon pro 
Augmentacion' vicar' ss de precio duoru' quart' frumenti hoc 
anno ut in annis preceden' xiij*. iiij^. 

Et in denarijs solutis Ep'o Lincoln pro Sinodal' et procu- 
rac' omniu' Ekx^Viaru' predcarum hoc anno ut in diversis annis 
preceden' xij*. viij*. 

Sm*. xxvj*. 

FeocP et vad\ 

Et in consunilibus denariis per dictum computan' Solut' Joh* 
Danney militi senescalli onmiu' dominioru' terraru' et tentorum 
d'co nup' Monasterio pertinen' p' I'ras paten' Sigillo conven' 
d'ci monaster' Sigillat' sic sibi concess* ad terroinu' vite sue Et 
sic in allocacione xxvj*. viijd. 
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Et in stipendio Cli*ci Auditor Scriben' hunc Comp'm prout 
allocar* consuerit in annis preceden' ij*. 

Et in feodo Rog'i Hache Coll' Redd' ib'm sic sibi concess' 
p' I'ras paten' sigillo conven' d'ci nup' Monaster' sigill' dat'. 

Et sic in allocaco'e zx*. 

Et in fedo d'ci Rogeri Hachemanne Sup'visoris ac Custod' 
bosc', de Dorchester Rewleye et Goryng sibi concess' p' Tras 
paten' dni sub sigillo Curie augment' reven' Corone eiusdem 
dni R' ad zxs. p' a™ viz. in all'one h'mo'i xx*. 

Sm* Ixviij*. viij*. 

AUoc" Redd". 

Et in Alloc' d'co Computan' fact' pro def cu Redd' j tenti 

sup'ius in titulo oust' tenen' in Mylton Watlington et Henley 

ac onerat' ad vj*. yiij<i. p' a" Eoq' reman' in man' d'ni R' p' 

totum tempos huius compi tam ob def cu conduct* q«m repacion' 

Et sic in alloc' p' antedictnm tempus yj*. viij^. 

Sm* vj*. viij**. 

Experts' 8en^. 

Et in denar' p' dictum computan' Solut' pro expens' Senes- 
call' Cur' et aliorum officiariorum dni R' ib'm existen' ut per 
bill' remanen' xviij*. i^. 

Sm* xviij*. i**. 

liVacio denar^. 

Et in denar' p' dictum Compt' lib'at'' 
Johi Danast' Recept' dni R' Augment' 
Reven' Corone eiusd' dni R' in Com' 
Oxon de exit' officii su hujos anni debit' >xxxv^^ xj*. ix^. ob*. 
ad festum Sancti Mich'is Arch'i d'co anno 
vicesimo nono ut per biD' man' dusdem 
Recept' signat' et remanen'. 

R. Re. ib'm. Sma xxxv.** xj., ix.a ob. 

Sm. om' aUoc' et Hbat' pd' Ivj^i. vuj,. v*. Et debt' xls. Q'n 
exon'ant' hie eo q'd Thome Pope Armig' eandem summam de 
xl*. recept' de ten' in Thomley debit' pro anno integro finit ad 
fin Sci Michis Archi virt' et vigore I'rar' dni Regis paten' p'ut 

Y 
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in eisdm litteris paten' in comp'o Joh'is Danaster Rec* ib'm 
irro^ pleni' continetur. £t Eq'z. 

Ten^ IVnicaF. 

Comp'us Edmndi Asshefelde firm' ib'm p' tempua p'd'. 

Arreragia. 

Noll' sicut Continetur in pede ultimi Comp'i anni prox' 
preceden*. 

Sm* Nnll'. 

Flrma, 

Sed r* Comp'tn de xiiij" xiiij* iiij<* de firma terraru' d'nical' 
ib'm sic d'co Compatan' dimiss* per Indenturam Sigillo Cur' 
Augment' Revencionum Corone eiusdem d'ni Regis sigillat. 

Sm* xiiij** xiiij*. iiij*. 

Rectoria de Dorchester . 

£t de x^^ de firma Rectorie ib'm sic d'co Computan' dimiss' 
per Indenturam Sigillo dee Curie Augmentadonu' Rerendonu' 
Corone D'ni R' sigillat' dat'. 

Sm, x". 

JR. Rec. ibidem, 

Sm' Rec' xxiiij^. ziiij*. iiijd. Qui ex on'ant' hie Eoq' 
on'antur in Compo Recepf ib'm de eodem anno. 

Granffkim de Holcombe. 
Comp*QS Thome Warde firm' ib'm p' tempua pred'cm. 

Arreragia. 

Nulla sicut continetur in pede ultimi compi anni prox' 
preced'. 

Fbrma. 

Sed r' Comp'm de viij^^ iijd de firma Grang' ib'm sic d'co 
computan' dimiss' per indent' sig^o. 

Sm* viij**. iij«*. 
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R. Thorn' Pope. 

Sm* Firme viij" iij**. De quibus alloc' ei xviijd pro Redd'u 
resolut' Epo' Lincoln pro certis terr' ib'm £t deb't 

.. noVca'p*. 

viji*. xviij*. ix**. Qui exon'ant' hie Eoq' predict* 
Thorn's Pope eand'm suam recepit de firmario ib'm virtut' et 
vigore diet' L'rar' dni Regis paten' prout in eisdm I'ris paten' 
quar' tent* in memor' huj"* Offic' irro^ plenius continetur. 

Et eq'z. 

Molendin* aquaf in Dorchester. 

Comp'us Rogeri Hatcheman firm' ib'm p' tempos p'd. 

Arreragia. 

Nulla sicut continetur in pede ultimi Comp'i anni preceden' . 

Sm* null'. 

Fhma Molendini. 

Sed r' Comp'm de cxv*. iiij^. de firma Molendini ibidem ac 
decimis d'ci Molendini ac cu' certis terris et Cotag' ibm sic d'co 
Comp'o dimiss*. 

Et de xij* de Redd'u j cotagii j orrei et certar' terr' ibm sic 
dco' comp' dimiss'. 

R. Rec' ib'm. Sm* vj.u vij.» iiij.a 

Sm* Firme vj.» vij.. iiij.a 

Qui exon'antur hie Eoq* on'ant' in Comp'o Recept' ib'm de 
eodem anno. 

Et eq'. 

Rectoria de Bensingtonn. 

Comp'us Henrici Reybone firm' ib'm p' tempus pred'. 

Arreragia. 

Nulla sicut patet in pede ultimi Comp'i anni prox' preceden' . 

Sm» null'. 

Firma. 

Sed r' Comp'm de xxjii de firma Rectorie ib'm cu' decimis et 
omnibus profic' et Commoditat' eidera p'tinen' sic dimiss' d'co 
firmario p' Indenturam Sigillo conven' de Dorchester Sigill' 
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dat' nono die Julij anno quarto Regia Henrici Octavi habendum 
tenendum et gaudendu* a dat' qnsdem Indentnr' usq? ad finem 
et tenninu' xxxj annor* Reddend' inde annuatim ut supra ad 
festa Nativitatis Sci Joh'is Bap*te Natalia d'ni et annunciac^oia 
beate Marie VirgintB ut plenius per d'cam Indenturam. 

Sm* xxjii. 

R. Rec^ ibidem. 

Sm^ flrme xxjn Que exon'anf hie Eoq' on'ant' in Comp'o 
Recept' ibm de eod' anno. 

Eteq. 
Rectoria de Warborowe. 

Comp*u8 Joh'is Holmes firm ibm p* tempus pd*. 

Arreragia. 

Nulla Sicut patet in pede ultimi Comp'i anni prox* preceden*. 

Sm* null'. 

Flrrn^ Rectarie. 

Sed r' Comp'm de xxiiij^ de firma Rectorie ibm et om'i et 
singul' decimaru* cum omnibus proficuis eidem Rectorie p*ti- 
nen' sic dicto Computan' dimiss' per Indenturam Sigillo Con- 
Ten' de Dorchester sigill' dat' iiij^ die Maij anno Regni Regis 
Henrici Octavi xxv. h'endum a decessu sive resignacione Rogeri 
Abbatis Monasterij pred'ci usipadterminumxxjannoru'Solvend' 
ad quatuor anni terminos Et d'cus firmar' ss propr' cust' in- 
veniet panem et vinu' et ad festu' pasche duas cereas sup' 
summo altar. 

Sm*. xxiiiji*. 

Sma. Firme xxiiij^. Que exon'anf hie Ek)q' onerantur in 
Comp'o receptoris ibm de eodem anno. 

Eteq'. 

Rectoria de Drayto\ 
Comp'us Ric'i Molyners firm' ibm p' tempus p'd*. 

Arreragia. 

Nulla sicut Continef in pede ultimi Comp'i anni preceden*. 

Sm*. Null'. 
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Flrma Rector. 

Sed r' Compm de vj^. de firma Rectorie ibm ca* omibus 
decimis eidem pertinen' sic dco computan' dimiss' ad volunta- 
tem Sol' ad quatuor anni terminos usaales. 

Sm*. xju. 
R. Rec'. ibm. Sma. Firme xjii. Que exoaerantur hie Eoq 
on'ant' in Comp'o Recept' ibm de eodem anno. 

Et eq*. 

Rector de Stodham et Cheselhampto*, 
Comp'oB Thome Reade firm' ib'm p' tempus p'd'. 

Arreragia, 

Nulla Sicut Continetur in pede ultimi Comp'i anni prox' 
preced. Sma. Null'. 

Flrma Rector\ 

Sed r' Compm de xviij^^ vj*. viij**. de firma ecclie p'och' et 
Rector' ibm cum omnibus et singlis suis p'tinen' aliquo modo 
dee Rector' ptinen' Sic d'co Computan' dimiss' p' Indenturam 
sigillo conven' de Dorchester sig^at' dat' Secundo die Maij 
anno xxv. R. Henrici Octavi h'endum tenendum et gaudendum 
usq' ad finem et terminu' xxxj annoru' Reddendo inde annua- 
tim ut Supra ad festa Nativitatis Sci Joh'is Bap'te Sancti 
Mich'is Arch'i Natalis dni et Annunciacionis beate Marie ut 
per Indenturam. 

Sm xviijM. yj«. viij<*. 

Sm, Firme xviij". yj«. viij*. Qui exon'ant' EJoq' on'ant' in 
Comp'o Recept' ibm de eod' anno. 

Et eq'. 

Rectoria de Sherborowe pred\ 
Comp'us Leonardi Chamb'levn firm' ibm p' tempus. 

Arreragia. 

Nulla sicut patet in pedc ultimi Comp'i anni px' preceden'. 

Sm* null'. 
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Fhma Rector*. 

Sed r' Comp*m de xij^^ de firma Rectorie ibidem et nniua 
orrei cam ommboB decimis garbaru' et feni Sic Leonardo 
Chamb*leyn dimiss' p' Indentmum Sig^o Conven' de Dorches- 
ter sigillat dat' xxj™® die Aprilis amio zxiij® diet' dni Regis 
h'endam a festo Ammnciacionis beate Marie virginL? ante 
datam presenciu' usq? ad finem et terminu' xxj annorom Red- 
dendo inde annuatim at supra Solvend' ad duos anni terminos 
videl't ad festa Nativitatis sancti Joh'is bapt'e et sc*i Thorn' 
ap'li at per dictara Indentaram penes Auditor remanen' pie- 
nius patet. 

Sm* xij«. 

Sm* firme xij^ de qoibus alloc' ei xxx]<^ viij* pro qaadam 
pencione exeun* de dc'a Rectoria et annuatim ^ ^^ .^, 
solut' Abbati de Osneye Et Deb't x» viij«. iijjd. 
Qui exon'antur hie eoq' on'ant' in Comp*o Receptoris ibidem 
de eodem anno. 

Et eq'. 

Rectoria de Clyfto\ 
Comp'uB Will'mi Yong firm' ibm p' tempus pred'. 

Arreraffia. 

Nulla Sicut patet in pede ultimi Compi anni prox' preceden*. 

Sm» Null'. 

Flrma. 
Sed r' Compm de ix" de firma Rector' ibidem cu' omibz et 
singlis suis ptinen' Sic dco' Computan' dimiss' per Indent' 
sigUlo Conven' de Dorchester Sigillat' dat' xv die Marcij anno 
Regni Regis Henrici Octavi decimo septimo hendum tenendum 
et gaudendum a dat' eiusdem Indenture usq' ad finem et term' 
xvj annoru' Reddendo inde annuatim ut supra ad festu Sancti 
Petri advincul et purificacionis beate marie virginis equal'. 

Sm» ixW. 
R. Rec' ibm Sm» Pirme ix". Que exonant' hie eo qd onan- 
tur in Compo Recept' ibm de eodm anno. 

Et eq'. 
Rector, de Birdcote. 

Com pus Johnis Drabyn firm* ibm per tempus pdict'. 
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Arreragia. 

NuUa sicat patet in pede ultimi Compi anni prox' preced*. 

Sm* NuU'. 

Firma. 

Sed r' Compm de iiij'^ xiij" iiij<^ de firma rect' ibm cum 
omibz x^ et oblaconi* diet' Rector' ptinen' in t* diet' Comput' 
ad volant' Reddend' inde per annu' at sapra ad festa sei Petri 
qd di' ad vincla et parific' bte Marie Virg' eqais porconibz. 

Sm*, iiij** xiij* iiij*. 
R. Rec' ibm. 

Sm\ Yirme iiij^' xiij* iiij^. Qai exonant' hie eo qd onant'. 
in Compo Recept' ibm de eodm anno. 

Et eq'. 

Beef de Overe. 
Compos Rogeri Hatcheman Firm' ibm p' tempos pd' 

Arreroffia. 

Noll sicot patet in pede oltimi compi anni px' peed'. 

Sm». NoU'. 

Firma. 

Sed r' Compm de bcyj* viij' de firma Rect' ibm com omibz 
decimis eidm Rector' ptinen' sic dimiss' dco Compi p' Inden- 
tor' Sigillo Curie Augment' Reven' Corone dni Regis sigillat*. 

Sm*. Ixyj*. viij*. 
R. Rec' ibm Sm*. Yirme bcyj*. viij**. qbz. alio', ei ix**. pro 
Redd'u Res' Dno Regi p' terr' in Overe pd' hoc anno at in 
annis peed' Et debt Ixv*. xj^. Qui onerant' in compo Rec' ibm 
de eodm anno. 

Et eq'. 

Reef de Baldon. 
Compus Thome Bysseley Firm' ibm p' tempos pdict'. 

Arrerag. 

Noll' proot patet in pede oltimi Compi anni px' preced'. 

Sm\ Noll. 
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Fimui, 

Sed r* Compm de xij^. de firma Rect' ibm cum sais ptinen 

sic dimiss prefat Thome Bisseley ad volant' sol* ad iiij. amu 

terminos usual*. 

Sm«. vif. 

Sm*« Firm' vij^^. Que exonant' hie £o qd diet' Reetor' eon- 
cess' est Dionisio Toppis Generoso per Iras dni Regis paten' ad 
term vite sue absque Compo sea aliquo alio provide diet' dno 
Reg* et Success' s' solvend' sea faciendo prout in eisdm litteris 
paten' in Compo lohis Danaster Ree' ibm irro' pleni' eon- 

tinetur. 

£t£q'. 

Rece de PyshuU et Netelbed. 
Compus Rogeri Hatcheman firm' ibm per tempus predict. 

Arrerag'. 

Nulla prout patet in pede ultimi Compi anni px' peeden'. 

Sm* Nulla. 
Firma. 
Sed r' Compm de xiij" iiij^ de firm' Rector' de Netelbed cum 
omibz domibus edific' orreis terris glebis pratis pascuis 
pastnr' decinus oblaconibus profic' commodit et emolument' 
quibusctmique eidm Reef ptinen ac eu' decinus proficuiis et 
emolument' qmbuseumq' de et in hamlett de Pueshull pdict' 
sic dimiss' dco Compuf per Indentur' ad termi xxi unius anno* 
Reddendo inde at sup* ad duos anni termios viz ad Festa 
Annunc' bte Marie Virginis et saneti Michis Archi equis por- 
conibz prout per diet' Indentur' Sigillo Curie Augmen' Reven' 
Corone dni Regis sigillat dat' &e. 

Sm* xiij* iiij*. 
Sm* Firme xiij* iiij* Qui exonant' hie eo qd' onant' in 
Compo Recept' ibm de eodm anno et sic. 

Eq'. 



Partic' p Conc' Hen* viij. A. 1. Ashfield. 

Com Oxon. 

Pceir Revenc* nup Mwi de Dorchest in dco Com\ 

Firma terr' dnical' ibm p annu' cu' situ dci nap Mon' anacu' 
cimitorio ac oihibj domib| edificiis ortis pomariis gard' terr' et 
solo infra procinct dci nap Monast accum omibf et singul 
terr' prat pascuis et pastor' et aquis subscript eidm nup Mon' 
ptinen' viz. vij. virgat terr' et di in Caropis voc' Dorchest' Feld 
ac xxj. acr' prat in prato de Drayton et Dorchester et j. sepal' 
prat' Voc' Humfreys Mede cont p est j. acr' et di. duo pt'. unde 
una' voc' Heyhurste Mede et alter voc' Longhurst Mede cont' 
p estimac' xiij. acr' 1. prat' voc' Prystmore cont' iij. acr' et 
unius Pastur' Voc' le Create Maynes cont' xxi. acr' unius 
pastur' voc* le lytell Maynes cont' iiij. acr' unius pec' terr' Voc' 
le Conyerthe cont' dimid* acr' unius al' pec' terr' cont' duas 
acr' unius pecie terr' voc' Forge Garden ac cert' aquar' et extes 
nup in tenur' Johnis Brodwat necnon unius clausi voc' Water 
Meynes cont' p estimac' viij. acr' ac decim' omnium et singul 
premiss* unacu' omib? commod' et proficuis premiss' sea eor 
alicui ptinen' ac eciam prebend' et Rector' de Dorchest' cu 
oblacooib^ sci Buriani dicto nup Mon' spect' et ptinen unacu 
omib? et omimod' decim' proficuis et emolument' eidm Rector 
ptin sive spectan Except' inde et dno Regi hered' et success 
s' oihino reservat' oihib? Vicar' et advocac' eccliar' ac omib? 
gross' arboribus et bosc' de et sup premiss' crescen' et existen 
necnon oib? et omimod' Flib? et hujusmodi zzUij.»xiuj.> 
edificiis infra situm et procinctu' diet' nup ^^' ^' 
Mon' que dcus dns Rex imposterum ibm prostemi et auferri 
mandaverit cu' trib? peciis prat' in dco prat' voc' le Hurste ac 
pastur' ad duos equos ibm annuat post Fenu inde levat et 
asportat q Rogero Haccheman nup dimiss' Fuerunt in tenur' 
£dmundi Ashefeld sic sibi dimiss' p Indentur' sub sigillo 
cur* Augment* Revenc' Corone ejusd dni R. sigiUat' dat 

Z 
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decimo die Novembr anno r*. r' Henr* viij.^ xxviij.^® Hend' a 
Festo 8ci Michis Archi ultimo p'terito usq' finem t'nmni xxj. 
annor' Reddend' inde p anna* xxiiij.li. xiiij.s. iiij.d. q.* ad 
Feat' Annunc' bte Marie Virginia et sci' Michis, Archi eqnal'r. 

Situs dci nap Monast' cu' terr dnical' necnon Rector ac 
redd' custum Tenenc' in Dorchester in dco Com Oxon'. 

£t pd' dns Rex volt et p p'sentes concedit q^. xxrvj-Uxiu.* 
Idm Dns' Rex Hered' et saccessores sui omia domos ^' ^'* 
et edific' p'missor t*m in maeremiis q*m in cooptur tegul' et 
Slate de tempore in tempos todens quociens necesse et opor- 
tonu' fu'it bene et sufficient' Repar' sustentar* et manutener' 
Fadent durant t*rmino p'd' omib? al* Repac' p dcm Firmar' 
supportand' et p*d' Firmar' et Assignat' sui h'ebunt competen' 
et sufficient' hedgbote Fyrebote Floughbote et Cartebote de 
et sup p'mi^* crescen* et existen' et non alibi annuat' ex- 
pendend' et occupand' t'rmino p'd' duran' ut in eadm Indentur' 
int' al' plenius apparere potent. 

Redd' Custum' Tenenc in Dorchester ad F'm anilciac' b'te 
Marie Virg^ims et Sc'i Michis Archi equal'r solvend' p annCI 
x". xix'. 

Per-quis' Cur' cum finibf am'rdament' H'iett Releviis et 
al' Casual' ibm' coib; annis p estimac*. xz.>. 

Alloc' Denar' solut' Curator' de Dorchester pro stipend' suo 
exeunt' de (Repris) Rcor' ibm p anna' vm-u. 

Alloc' Redd' Resolut' Gardianis et sociis Col- 
legii beate Marie Oxon' exeunt' de dnio de Dor- 
chest' p annd iU.*.im><- 

Et Reman Clare p annO xzriij.itx.'q-. 

Molend' aquat' vocat Overey Myll cfl ptinent* necnon cert' 
terr' ibm. 

Firma Molend' aquatic' ibm cu' dedmis diet' molend' accum 
cert' terr' et Cotagiis ibm sic dimiss' Rogero Hatcheman p 
Indentur' ut didt' Hend' ad terminum an- ^ ^ ^ ,... ^ 
norum Reddendo inde p annfl cxv.« iiij.^. 

Firma unius Cotagii unius orrei et cert' terr' ibm in tenur* 
ejusd' Rog^ri Hatcheman ad volunt' eni' Reddend' inde p 
annll xij*. 

Sm* Totlis Clari valor'ultra Repris' p'd' xxxiiy.«xvij.»iiu.*q' 
Ex' p Willm Cavendyssh Audit*. 
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Thys demaynes [Custumary Rents] and Myll wythe there ap- 
purtenaunces as I have lemyd ar ffirom eny of the Kynges houses 
Whereunto hys ma*^* hathe eny accesse & Repayer fouer myles 
And ffrom eny of the Kynges pkes Forestes & Chases fouer 
myles They are no pcell of eny other manor or other heredyta- 
ment excedynge the clere yerely value of xl.". What Fyne 
wylbe gyven for the same I know not ne cannot leme [There 
is no patronage for it is hut a s'rvyce at Will] I have not 
made eny pticulr of the p'rmysses to eny psone but only thys. 
And he is the Ferm' hym sylfe y^ desyreth to by the p'mysses. 

Md. that the oblacons of Saynte Buryan expressed above w^ 
in the sayd psonage [of Dorchester] & letten to Ferme to 
Edmund Ashefeld thys berer w* the same psonage is charged 
in the boke of the tenthe at xxvj.s viij.d by the yere as by the 
same boke more playnly dothe appere. 

(No*, pro bosc. supvidend' iiij. die Apil Anno regni regis 
Henr viij. xxxv^ pro Edmund Asshefeld.) 

Furste the Scit of the late monastery of Dor- ' 
cheater w^ the rente of the same and the mill - xzzUij.ixT^.^iiij.* 
is of y« clere yerly value of 

Inde deducte for the decaye of the oblacions of S*. Buryan' 
xxvj.s viii.d Et rem clar xxxiij.li. x.s viij.d inde pro x™». Ixvij.s 
j.d Et rem ult clar xxx." iij." vij.<* q». Wich rated att 
XX**. yeres p'chase doth amounte to the sume of D.ciij.U xij.s 
j.d Adde therto for the Woodez vj.li And then the hole is 
D.cix.li xij.s j.d All to be p<>. in hande. 

Memor*. the Kinge must discharge the bier of all Incum- 
beraunce except Leasez and the tenth before res'ved and ex- 
cepte viij.li for the Stipend of the Selary of the p'ste s'veinge 
the Cur ther and except iij.s iiij.d dewe to the Wardene of 
Sa)mt Mary of Oxforde and except xxvj.s iiij.d. for the obla- 
cions of S*. Buryan and excepet all such charg as the Fermo'. 
or ten^te ther ar bounde to paye. 

William Seint John. 
Rychard Ryche. 
Ric: Southwell. 
Edm. Asshefeld. 
M<*. that I Edmond Asshfilde doo desire to purchas of the 
Kinge ma*" by vertue of his Graces Commission of Sale the 
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pr'misses being of the clere yerly value of xxxiiij.li. xvij.s. iiij.d. 
the tenthe ne the deleave of the oblacons of S^ Bury an not 
deducted. In Witnes whereof I the said Edmond have sub- 
Bcibed & SeaUid this Cedule the day & yere menconed in the 
rate made of the same. 



Com' Oxon' 
The Scyte & de- 
meanes of the late 
Monasterye of Dor- 
chester in the seyd 
countye w* the 
psonage and one 
myll there called 
Overy Myll w* two 
cotages one bame 
and certeyne lande 
there in the holding 
of Rog^r Hatche- 
man in the sevd 
countye pcell of the 
poflsessyons of the 
seyd late Monaste- 
rye. 



Therbe g^wing aboute the seyd scyte 
and demeanes and in the hedge incas- 
ing the landes pteyning to the same 
and other the landes aforseyd ccclx. 
elmes and Ashes of Ix & Ixxx yeres grow^ 
wherof c. reservyd to the Fermo' there 
for his houseboote Hedgeboote fyerboote 
ploughboote and carteboote w^^ he hath 
by coven*nte as appereth by an Inden- 
ture bering date the x^ daye of Novem- 
ber in the xxviij*^ yere of the reigne of 
o' Sovendgne lorde King Henry the 
viij^^ a c. valuid at viij.d. the tree, & clx. 
resydue valuid at iiij.d. the tree w^^ is 
in the Holle. ^^. 

p me Willm. Cowp. 
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NOTES. 



Page 2, line 21. 

The Norman church appears to have consisted 
of the present nave. 

How far the discoyeries made in the recent repairs of 
the north aisle may affect the solution of this question, 
is for others to determine. Would the perforation of 
the waUs by the Normans, in order to throw out their 
transepts, imply the existence of the Saxon walls? 
The sanctity attached by all early architects to the 
remains of a pre-existing chancel, might accoimt for 
the rude state in which those walls were left. The 
remains are massive enough to lead to the conjecture, 
that a tower originally stood in the centre of the build- 
ing. The present tower might have been completely 
altered in its arrangement. It was rebuilt, according 
to an entry in the parish register, in 1602. Now, the 
present schoolroom bearing traces of having been part 
of an old conventual building, there might have been 
two Norman turrets flanking the ancient grand entrance 
from the abbey into the nave. Traces of one Norman 
turret still exist. On the eastern wall of the school are 
traces of a window, such as is not unusually found above 
the gateways into old conventual buildings. In the 
plan left by Anthony k Wood, the communication be- 
tween the cloisters and the present schoolroom premises 
appears uninterrupted, the present pathway now ex- 
isting being a very modem intrusion. 

Z 
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R 4, 1. 1. 
A doorway now built up. 

On removal of the plaster during the late repairs, 
traces of a large Norman doorway have come to light. 
It occupied the site of the Early English door now 
blocked up. It probably was the original north entry 
into the church when the building consisted only of 
a single nave. On the transept being thrown out, it 
was found probably more convenient to remove it, and it 
then existed where it appears walled up in this engraving. 
When the cloisters were built, and the wall of the nave 
pierced with arches and thrown into the pariah church, 
the Early English door was inserted for a more con- 
venient access to the rood-loft. The dripstones of this 
Early English door and of the door leading from the 
outer church into the south aisle are of a similar date. 

P. 12, 1. 24. 
The Grecian screen. 

The altar-screen, panelling, and communion-table here 
mentioned are now removed, and the sedilia carefully 
restored. 

P. 13, 1. 6. 

Drawing his sword, or rather his dagger. 

The " Misericorde." From the way in which the belt 
has been dragged from its original position, and the 
exhibition of fierceness in the expression, it might be 
conjectured that he was surprised when he met his 
death- wound; and the sculpture is an accurate repre- 
sentation of the event. An eminent archaeologist has 
suggested, that the tongue of the lion being protruded, 
is significant of his having been slain in battle. If 
in fight with the Saracens, his assailants came not off 
scatheless, in contest with such a fierce assailant, and 
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fearing to attack him iu fair field, he was waylaid and 
murdered. 

In one of the canopies recently discovered are the 
same emblems of the lion with the protruded tongue, — 
had this monument formerly a canopy ? 

P. 14. 
Monument of John de Sutton. 

On the repaying of the chancel in the year 1746, this 
tomb was opened. " In it lay a skeleton entire, neither 
disordered nor diminished. The body was originally 
wrapped or wound up in leather, finely gilt ; with satin 
[shroud P], haying leathern shoes on the feet, and a 
chalice with a flat coyer on it of pewter, or some com- 
mon metal, on the right side near the shoulder. The 
whole was laid on a sarcophagus, or stone coffin, in 
which all was left to rest, being covered with its proper 
gravestone, which is 8 ft. 2 in. long, and 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, having embossed thereon an ancient crozier, held 
by a left hand, with four plain crosses at the comers of 
the stone." — From MSS. in possession of J. M, Daven- 
port, Esq, 

P. 21, 1. 16. 

Across the west end of this aisle is an arch, &c. 

In the Introduction will be found an account of the 
discovery of the shaft of this arch enclosed in the 
masonry of the wall, run up upon the destruction of 
the Early English chapel, into which the remaining 
arches crossing the transept once led. 

P. 22, 1. 4. 
The timber roof has now been rebuilt 

The timber roof to which the text refers, was of the 
date of the demolition of the chapel, and the insertion 
of the window, which forms such a remarkable contrast 
to the taste of the Early English remaining windows in 
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this aide. It is poaaible portions of the old roof were 
used in the construction of the roof now remoTed. 

P. 39, 1. 23. 
The tower, &e. 

The tower was rebuilt, according to an entry in the 
parish register^ in 1602 : — " The tower of Dorchester 
rebuilt by J. W. 1602.'' 

Addition to note p. 48, at the bottom of the page. 

Tiles with a leopard passant have been found in the 
recent repairs of the north aisle in the foundations of 
the Norman transept, no longer existing. 

A tile bearing the arms of the De Glares, — ^vid. No. 
48 in the illustrations of the arms, — was found in the 
foundation of the Norman transept. 



PROPOSED RESTORATION 

OF 

DORCHESTER ABBEY CHURCH. 



The Committee of the Oxford Architectural Society 
in issuing a second circular on this subject have to 
announce that^ acting with the full concurrence of the 
Vicar and Churchwardens^ they have decided upon com- 
mencing the Restoration immediately after the Long 
Vacation. 

A sufficient sum has been already raised to restore the 
South Window of the Chancel with the Sedilia and Pis- 
cina underneath it : and it is hoped that many persons 
will be induced to come forward and contribute when 
they see the work fairly begun. 

Though considerable encouragement has been given 
to the efforts of the Committee, they cannot help feeling 
that very much remains to be accomplished, and that 
the support of the Public is indispensably necessary to 
carry out the Restorations that have been proposed. And 
they wish to impress upon the Members of the Society 
that they look to their individual exertions for the success 
of a design they are aU partakers in. They would re- 
quest them to do all in their power to publish the facts 
of the case, and to raise Subscriptions from those of their 
acquaintances and friends who may feel an interest in 
Church Restoration. 

It is intended, in the second place, to raise the Eastern 
QMe to its original pitch, and to renew the magnificent 
East Window, the head of which has been destroyed 
with the lowering of the Grable ; and afterwards to restore 



the remainder of the Chancel^ as funds may admit But 
the Committee feel a strong anxiety that the effort they 
are now making should not be confined to one portion 
of the Building, and that they may have the satisfaction 
of seeing the Abbey Church of Dorchester entirely 
rescued firom its present state of neglect Ancli as the 
sura required to effect this most desirable object — though 
large — is not greater than the interest which attaches to 
the Edifice may lead them reasonably to hope for, they 
trust that their exertions will be so seconded, that they 
may eventually be enabled to complete the whole Resto- 
ration. 

Oxford, May 28th, 1845. 

estimated expense. 

I. The South Window of the Chance^ with the Sedilia 
and Piscina, £160. 

II. The remainder of the Chancel, including a new 
Roof, £380. 

III. South Aisle, Porch. Turret, etc., £255. 

IV. The North Aisle, £25. 

V. New Seats, Pidpit, etc, £65a 

VI. New Roofs to Nave and Aisles, £2,500. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
DORCHESTiSR CHURCH. 

The Lord IMahop of Ozlbrit 5 

Th« Mivquii of Northampton - • - - - -500 

General Burrows 90 00 

TheRey. the President of Trinity CoUoge - - - -500 
The Rev. the Rector of Exeter College, President - < 5 

The Rev. the Principal of Brasenose College - - - 3 

Rev. Dr. Barnes, Ch. Ch. 10 

Rev. W. E. Jel^ B.D. Ch. Ch. - - - - - 1 

Rev. R.Hussey, B.D.Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 5 
R«v. W.W.Woollcomhc, M. A. Exeter Coll. - - - 10 

Rev. H. P. QuiUeinajrd,B4D.T»iiiity College - - -500 

Rer. M. J. Qreen, M.Aa Lincoln CoOegs - - - - 3 
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£, 8. d. 

Rev. C. Marriott, M.A. Oriel College - - - - 1 

Rer. J. £. Sewell, M.A. New College - - - - 1 1 

Rev. K £. Dukes, M.A. Christ Church - - - - 1 

Rev. T. W. Weire, M.A. Ch. Ch. 110 

Rev. Edw. Dean, D.C.L. All Souls' College - . - 1 1 

Rev. William Palmer, M.A. Magdalene College - - - 1 1 
Rev. F. M. Knollis, M.A. Fellow and Dean of Magdalene 

College 110 

Rev. W. O. Henderson, M.A. Magdalene College - - 2 12 6 

Rev. Henry Harris, M.A. Magdalene College - - - 10 

Rev. J. B. Maude, M.A. Queen's College - - - - 1 1 

Rev. J. B. Mozeley, M.A. Magdalene College - - - 1 

Rev. J. A. Hessey, B.D. St. John's College - - - 1 1 

Rev. S. Bulley, B.D. Magdalene College - - - - 1 

Rev. J. R. Bloxam, B.D. Magdalene College - - - 1 
Rev. F. Poynder, Charter House - - - - -1000 

Rev. W. Tufnell, M.A. Broad Hinton, Wilts - - - 1 1 

Rev. R. W. Church, M.A. Oriel College - - - - 1 1 

Rev. T. Chamberlain, M.A. Christ Church - - - 2 2 

Rev. B. Jowett, M.A. Balliol 110 

Rev. L. Woolcombe, M.A. Rxeter College - - - -0106 

M. R.S 600 

Wm. Trevor Parkins, Esq. Merton College - - - - 10 

£. A. Freeman, Esq. B.A. Trinity College - - - 2 

Per Hon. G. F. Boyle, Christ Church - - - - 6 

J. H. Parker, Esq 500 

S, W. Wayte, Esq. M.A. Trinity College - - - - 5 

W. P. NeviUe, Esq. Trinity College 10 

W. B. Jones, Esq. B. A. ditto 2 

J. L. Patterson, Esq. S.C.L. ditto 4 

R. R. Hutton, Esq. ditto - «- - - - -100 

A. H. Clough, Esq. M.A. Oriel College - - - - I 1 

H. Wilson, Esq. Exeter College 10 

W. O. Palgrave, Esq. Trinity College - - - - 2 6 

O. & Robertson, Esq. Exeter College - - - - 5 

O. R. Mackamess» Esq. B.A. Merton College - - - 1 1 
H. J. Dyson, Esq. Merton College - - - - -110 
E. E. Eddrup, Esq. 6, Tonbridge Place, Euston Square -10 

£. P. Eddrup, Esq. B.A. Wadham College - - - 1 

M. I. Blacker, Esq. Merton College 050 

A.B. 10 6 

C. H. Murley, Esq. Wadham College - - - - 10 6 

Edwin Palmer, Esq. Balliol College 110 

Brownlow Poulter, Esq. New College • - - - 5 

C. Saltren Willett, Esq. Oriel College - • - - 10 

R. Wilbraham, jun. Esq. Rode- Heath, Lawton, Cheshire - 1 
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it. B. d. 
S. P. Rooke, Esq. Oriel College 200 

F. y. Walker, Esq. Trinity Hall, Cambridge - . - 1 
Sir John Gibbons, Bart Balliol College - • - - 1 1 
Alfred Pott, Esq. B.A. Magdalene College - - - 1 
John Bigaud, Esq. B JL Magdalene College - - - 5 
J. E. Millard, Esq. Magdalene College - - •> - 1 
W. D. Macray, Esq. Magdalene College - * - - 5 
R. F. Hessey, Esq. Magdalene College - - - - 5 
Edm. Coffin, Esq. Magdalene College - - - -050 

W. O. Tupper, Esq. Trinity College 10 

T. A. Falkner, Esq. M.A. St. John's College - - - 5 

W. H. Lucas, Esq. B.A. Brasenose College - - • 1 1 

C. M. Robins, Esq. Oriel College 110 

J. Conington, Esq. Magdalene College - - . • 10 

E. G. Moon, Esq. Magdalene College - - - - 5 
T. Keble, Esq. Magdalene College - - - . -050 
Goldwin Smith, Esq. B.A. Magdalene College - - - 10 
J. Monins, Esq. Ringwall Rectoiy, Kent - - -«-110 
Alms Box at Dorchester Church - - - - -279 

R. St L. Glyn, Esq. Balliol College 110 

A. Grant, Esq. ditto 110 

A. Sanders, Esq. ditto - - . . - . -100 
W. G. Mount, Esq. ditto - - - . - - -100 
W. Spottiswoode, Esq. ditto - - . . . -0 10 
J. Erskine Paterson, Esq. ditto - - - - - -0 10 

G. Sclater, Esq. ditto - - - - - - -0 10 

H. P. Smith, Esq. ditto 10 

F. Temple, Esq. B.A. ditto 110 

T. Walrond, Esq. ditto 110 

F. Gisbome, Esq. ditto - - - - - . -110 

E. Walford, Esq. B.A. ditto 110 

J. H. Markland, Esq. Bath 220 

£189 12 3 



Subscr^tians may be paid at the Old Bank, Oxford, or to the 
account of J, L. Patterson, Esq, at Messrs, Coutti and Co., 
Strand, London, 
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ABO OF OOTHIO ABOHITEOTTTBE. 

By John Hskbt Parkeb, G.B., Hon. M.A. Ozon, F.S.A. 
Lond., Ae. Second Edition. 274 pp., square 16mo., with 
200 Woodonts, doth, 8*. 

" It ifl Mwcelj neoeMtary to raj thit th* ■ is a good and nsefal little book. 
Tbe author of the welUknown * GIoMary of Arebitecture ' was not likely 
to fail in bis ABC, and has prodneed m ihort and admirable view of the 
growth and progrtas of Gothic architecture iii England, illustrated at every 
atage »ith aeomate woodcuts of well-choaen example<*. Its sixe is suited 
to the pocket, and it will be an inyaluable vade mecum for erery one who 
visits old chorchea or other old buildings, whether as student or excur- 
sionist."— 21k« Academy, Stpt, 24, 1S81. 

THE OI«0SSABT OF ABC^ITEOTTTBE 

ABBIDQED. 

A CONCISE GLOSSARY OP TERMS USED IN 

GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Johh Hshbt Pibxsb, C.B., M.A., F.S.A. 
A New SdUioM, revited. Fcap. 8vo., with nearly 600 Illua- 
tratioDfly in ornamental doth, ?«• 6d. 

ABCHITECTUBAL ILANUAL. 

AN INTEODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By JoHV HiHBT Pabkxb, C.B., M.A., F.S.A, with 200 Illns- 
trationi, and a Topographical and a Glosaarial Index. Sixth 
JEditiom, with AddiHotu, Fcap. 8to., in ornamental cloth, 5«. 

OOTHIO ABOHITEOTUBE. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, prom the Conquest 
TO THE Rbpormatiom: with a Sketch of the Grecian and 
Roman Orders. By the late Thomas Ricrman, F.S.A. Seventh 
Editionf with coasiderable Additions, chiefly Historical, by 
John Henry Parker, C.B., M.A., F.S.A., and numerous 
Illustrations. Medium Svo., cloth, I6«. 
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ARCRJiOLOaT. 



THB DOMESTIC ABOHITECTUBB OF THS 

KIDBLB AQES, 

FROM THE CONQUEST TO HENBT VIII. Bj tbe late 
T. HuDSOH TuBNXB and J. H. Pabksb, CB. Seeomd Editiatu 
4 YoU^ 8vo., profiuely IlloBtrated, cloth, £3 12f. 

Separately, 

Vol. I. FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE END OP 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. With numerous Illns- 
trations. By T. Hudson Turner. Second Edition, %ro,, 
cloth, 2 If. 

Vol. If. FROM EDWARD I. TO RICHARD 11.. (the 

Edwardian Period, or the Decorated Style). 8vo. , cloth, 21t. 

Vol. III. FROM RICHARD II. TO HENRY VIII. (or 

the PerpendicaUr Style). With numerous lUustrationt. By 
J. H« Parker, C3. In 2 Parts. 8to., U 10«. 

KHilTABT AB0U1TECTX7BB, 

Translated from the French of £. Viollkt-le-Duc, by M. Mac- 
dbrmott, Esq., Architect. With the Original French En- 
grayings. Second Edition, with a Preface by John Hbmrt 
Parker, C.B., F.S.A., &c. Medium 8to., cloth, 10«. 6d. 

**Tbe areb»ologleal interest of this bttok Is Tery gmt. Like all 
M. Tiollet-Ie-Due's works, it is dmie thoroughly and illttstrated with 
de-dgns which in themselves are of no small Talus to the student. . . . 
Perhaps the mnst InterrstiBg partL however, of this work is Mr. J. H. 
Parker's Prefaae to the Second Editlon.''-VoA« Bull. 

XSDUBVAL OLABS PAIKTIVO. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE DIPPERENCE OF 

STYLE OBSERVABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINT- 
INGS, especially in England, with Hints on Glaas Painting, 
by the late Charlei Winston. With Corre^ions and Addi- 
tions by the Author. A New EdUiorn, 2 toIs., Medium S?o., 
with numerous coloured Engrarings, cloth, £1 il«. 6d 

KEDLSVAL ABK0X7B. 
ANCIENT AEMOUE AND WEAPONS IN 

EUROPE. By John Hewitt, Member of tbe Archseological 
Institute of Great Britain. The work complete, from the Iron 
Period of the Northern Nations to the Seventeenth Century. 
Z Tola., 8to., 12. 1 1«. 6d. 



OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS : WHO AND WHAT 

WERE THEY ? An Inquinr serving to elucidate the Tradi- 
tional History of the Early Britons by means of recent Ex- 
cavations, Etymology, Remnants of Religions Worship, In- 
scriptions, Ac. By tbe Rev. Samubl Ltboks, MA., FJ3.A., 
Rector of Rodmarton. Post 8to., cloth 6f . 
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ARCUJEOLOQY AND ASCSITJSCTUBE. 



THE ABCHiBOLOaY OF BOME. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF HOME. With Plates, 
PUns, and IMagrams. By John Hbitby Pabxbb, C.B. 

Parti. PBiMrriYB Fobtifioatiokb. Second Edition^ 8vo., 
with 59 Platea» doth, 21«. 

Part 2. Walls and Oatbs. Second Edition, itearfy ready. 

Parts. CoNBTBUCTlON 07 WALLS. Second Edition, in the 
Frees, 

Purt 4. The Eoyptian Obslisks. Second Edition, 8vo.,c]., 5f. 

Part 6. Thx Fobum Bohanttm bt Maonum. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 41 Plates, Svo., oloth, lOt. 6d. 

Fart 6. Thb Via Sacba, was originally pnblished with Part 5, 
it will now be separated, and the New Edition is nearly 
ready, with Thb Templb of Boma, thb Caput Ylb Sacbx, 
Bacellnm Strenise, Ac, 

Also a complete aooount of the Excavations in Borne from 
Aj>. 1485 to the present time. 

Part 7. The Colobsbuk. 36 Plates, 8?o., doth, lOf . 6d. 

P«rt 8. The Aquxouctb of Ancibnt Bomb. 21 Plates, 8vo., 
dotby 1&«. 

Part 9. Toxbs in and nbab Bomb, and 

PArt 10. FUNBBBAL AND EaBLT ChBISTLAN SCVLFTXrBX. 

89 Plates, 8vo., cloth, 16e. 

Part 11. Chttbch and Altab Dbcobations and Mosaio Pio- 
TUBBS IN Bomb. 20 Platef, 8vo., cloth, lOt, 6d, 

Part 12. Thb Cataoombs of Bomb. 8va, cloth, Igf. 

Pftrt 18. Eablt and MBDTiSTAL Cabtlbs. Nearly ready. 

Part 14. Thb Meoxjbyal Chubches. Nearly ready, 

A Plan of Bomb, Ancibnt and Modbbn, in colonrs, shewing the 
differenoes of level ; the Seven Hills ; the lines of the Aqoe- 
daots, and their Beservoirs ; the natural streams of water ; 
the Line and Station of the BaUway ; and the new Streets, 
espedally the Via Nazionalb. Second Edition, nearly ready. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE 

CITY OF BOME, abridged from Mr. Parker's "Archaeology 
of Borne." For Students. Post 8vo., cloth, with SO pp. of 
lllustntions, Os, 
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ARCHITECTURAL TOPOGRAPHY. 



UEDI2BVAL SGX7I.PTT7BE. 
A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC ORNA- 

MENT. No. 1. Stone Carving; 2. Mouldings; 8. Sur- 
PACB Ornament. 16mo., price If. each. 



ENGLISH CHUSOHBS IN COXTNTIES ; 

OR, AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT 
OF EVERT CHURCH IN THE 



DIOCESE OP OXFORD: 

OxpoRDSHiRB, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire. Sto., 
cloth^ fit. 



DIOCESE OP ELY : 

Bedfordshire, Cambridge- 
SHiRE» Huntingdonshire, 
Suffolk. 8vo., cK, 10<. 6<f. 



lU Detlication. — Supposed date of Erection or Alteration. — Ob- 
jects of Interest in or near. — Notices of Fonts. — Glass, Furniture, 
— and other details.-i-Also Lists of Dated Examples, Works re- 
lating to the County, &c. 

CANTEBBTJSY CATHEDSAL. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CAN- 

TERBUllY CATHEDRAL. By Professor Willis, M.A., 
F.R.Sn &C. With Woodcuu and Plans. 8Ta, cloth, 10<. 6d, 



WESTUINSTEB ABBEY. 
GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 

Obobob Qilbbst Scott, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices sup- 
plying Further Particulars, and completing the History of the 
Abbey Buildings, by Several Writers. Second EdUiun, enlarged, 
eontaimng mamf new lUmsiratiane 2y O. Jewiti and others. 
Medium 8vo., cloth, gilt top, lOf. 6d. 

WELLS. 

IlLUSTBATIOVS OT THl ABCHITECTTTJUL AHTIQTTinXS OV TBX 

City ov Wellb: 32 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, 
price 3/. Ze. ; or separately, 2#. 6d. each. 

Also 16 Photographs, in 8vo., reduced from the aboTe, in 
a case, price 16«. ; or separately, 1#. each. 

Glastonbitbt Abbey : 9 Photognphs, Folio size, in portfolio, 
price 1^ ; or separately, 2t. 6d. each. 

DORSBTSHIBB: 23 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, price 
4i. 44. ; or separately, 2«. 6^. eaeh. 
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ENGLISH TO^OaRAVEY. 



ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
OXPOED A HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS TO 

OXFORD. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty- fire 
Woodcuts by Jewitt, and Twenty-six Steel Plates by Le Keux, 
and a new coloured Plan. A Nbw Edition* 8vo., ornamental 
cloth, 12f. 



THE VISITOR'S GUIDE TO OXFORD. 

With 110 Illustrations and a coloured Plan, Post Svo., in 
ornamental wrapper, It. 



GUIDE to ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. New Edition^ in 
preparation. 



DOVER.— THE CHURCH AND FORTRESS OF 

DOVER CASTLE. By the Rev. John Puckle, M.A., 
Vicar of St Mary's, Dover. Medium 8to., cloth, 5», 

BANDFORD.— AN ACCOUNT of the PARISH OF 

SANDFORD, in the Deanery of Woodstock, Oxon. By 
Edwaiu) Mabshall, MJL Crown 8to., cloth, 8«. 



By ike same AiUhor* 

OHUROH EHSTOHE.— AN ACCOUNT of the TOWN- 
SHIP OF CHURCH ENSTONE, Ozon. Crown 8to., cU 8#. 

IFTLET.— A HISTORY OF THE TOWNSHIP OF 

IFFLET, OXFORDSHIRE. A New EdiHan. Crown 8to., 
dotb, 4$, 
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WOMKlSa DJUfTINQS. 



WOBKIKG DRAWnrGS OF CEVBCHS8, WITH VlKWSt 

XLETATIOITB, gSOHOVB, AH» BRAILS. 

JPmbUtUd 2y ike Oxford ArekUeetural Soeieiy. 

WABMiKOToir CHTrBOHy N0BTRAXPTOK8HIBI. Boyal 

folio^cloth, 10«.6A 

A fine tliirteeath-cantary Cbvroli. Aboat 1 16 feet b j 47* 

Saivt Lbovabd's, K1BK8TEAD, LnrooLKSFiBS. Small 

folio, 6s. 

A cmaU Chiireli in the Early EngUih style. 4S feet by !•• 

MnrsiKs Loybll Chubch, OzFonDfiHiRB. Folio, 5«. 

A very elegant epedmea of tli« Perpendleolv style. To held 8M peraoiM. 

LxTTLmoBB Chubch, OxfOBBSHiBs. Second JBdiHon, 

with the designs of the painted Glass Windows. Folio, £«, 
A BfluUl nodern Choreh, in the Barly Bngllib atyle. Site, 60 feet bj 65, 
and 40 feet high. Cost, 8001. Holda nO peraens. 

Shottbsbboke Chtjbch, Bebxs. Folio, St. 6 J. 

A good and pore speeimen of the Deeorated style. 

Wilcotb Chvbch, Oxfobdshibe. Folio, 3«. 61^. 

A small Chureb In the Decorated style. Site, 60 feet by 10. 
Estimated eoet, 804;. Holds 160 pexaons. 

St. Babtholoxbw*8 Chapel, Oxfobd. Folio, St. M. 

A small Chapel in the Eariy Perpendlenlar at/le. 8ise, 84 fMt by 16. 
BstimaUdeo8t,888/. Holds 90 psfsons. 

BTBixtov Chubch, NoBTHAMProireHiBB. Folio, 58. 

A small Charoh in the Eariy English style. Calenlated for SOO penons ; 

Coat, abont 8001. 

OxFOBD Bubial-Gbouito Chapels. Folio, 108. 6d. 
1. Norman. 2. Early English. 8. Decorated. 

Separately, each 8#. 



Sixpence per SheeL 



Open Sbati. 

8. Steeple Aston. 

4. StantonHarcourt; Ensham. 

Pattbhnb op Bench £md8. 

6. Steeple Aston. Sheet 1. 

7. Ditto. Sheet 2. 

Oak Stalls. 

8. Beanchamp Chapel. 

FOMTI. 

10. Heckington, (/^eeera/eif). 

11. Mewenden,(J^oniiaji}. 
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Rbrbdos. 
12. St. Michael's, Oxford. 

Pulpits. 

18. Wolvercot, {Ptrpendieular), 

16. Beaulieu, (/)«eora/eif). 

17. St Giles", Oxford, (Deee- 

rated) ; with Coombe, 
( Perpendieuler), 

Stone Desk. 
20. Crowle Cborch, (^oraiM). 



ARCEJSOLOQICAL WORKS. 



THE CALENDAB OF THE PEATER-BOOK 

ILLUSTRATED. (Gompriting the first portion of the 
** Calendar of the Anglican Church," with an Appendix on 
Emhiems, illustrated, enlarged, and corrected.) With upwards 
of Two Hundred Engravings from Medifleval Works of Art. 
Fcap. 8vo., 3i*ik Tkomand^ ornamental cloth, d«. 

IirV^NTORY of FURNITUBE and 0BNAMENT8 

REMAININa IN ALL THE PARISH CHURCHES OF 
HERTFORDSHIRE in the last year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth : Transcribed from the Original Records, 
bj J. B. CuBaANBy F.R.HI8T.S00. Cr. Sto, limp cloth, 4f. 

PAJtISH CHXJBCH GOODS IN BERK8HIBE, 

A.D. 1552. Inventories of Fumitnre and Ornaments remain- 
ing in certain of the Parish Churches of Berks in the last year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth : Transcribed from the 
Original Records, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes 
by WALTXa Monet, F.S.A., Member of Council for Berks, 
Brit. Arch. Assoc., and Hon. See. of the Newbury District 
Field Club. Crown 8to., limp cloth, 9«. fid, 

DOMESDAY BOOK, or the Great Surrey of England 

of William the Conqueror, a.d. mlxxxvi. Facsimile of the 
part relating to Oxfordshire. Folio, cloth, 8f. 

THE TBACT "DE rNYENTIONE SANCTJE 
CRUCIS NOSTRA IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE 
DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APUD WALTHAM," now first 
printed from the Manuscript in the British Museum, with In- 
troduction and Notes by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History. Royal 8to., price fit.; Demy 
8vo., 8«. 6i. 

SKETCH OF THB LIFE of WALTER DE MEBTON, 

Lord High Chancellor of England, and Bishop of Rochester; 
Founder of Merton College. By Edmund Hobhocsb, for- 
merly Bishop of Nelson, New Zealand; and Fellow of Merton 
College. Sto., 2s* 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL WORKS. 



THE PBIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES or ENGLAND 

AND DENMARK COMPARED. By J. J. A. Worbaak. 
Traoslated and applied to the illastration of similar remains in 
England, by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8to., cloth, 6m. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES OF SOME OF THE 

ANCIENT PAROCHIAL AND COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND, with Woodcuts. 8vo., 5«. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF BEAUCHIEF 

ABBEY, near Derby. By S. O. Addt, M JL 4to., 15«. 

OUR ENGLISH HOME: Its Early History and 
Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic 
Inventions. ThUrd Edition. Crown 8vo., St. 6<2. 

ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY: A Series of 

Lectures by Wiluax Bubobs, F.B.I.B.A. Medium 8vo., 
cloth, price 4f . 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE AT WINCHESTER. 8vo., lOt. W. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 

AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY AND CITY 
OF YORK. With 134 Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, lOf. M. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 

AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY AND CITY 
OF OXFORD. 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations, lOf. 6<i. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCH^OLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE AT NORWICH. 8vo., cloth, 10f.6A 
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